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H E generals of the allies now undertook A. c. 1703; 
an enterprize, which, in the opinion of ne ale 
the French generals, ſavoured of raſnneſs inveſt Liſle, 


and inconſiderate ſelf-ſufficiency. This was the 
fiege of Liſle, the ſtrongeſt town in Flanders, pro- 
vided with all neceſſaries, ſtore of ammunition, and 
a garriſon reinforced by one and twenty battalions 
of the beſt troops in France, commanded by mare- 
chal de BouMers in perſon. But theſe were not 
the principal difficulties which the allies encounter- 
ed. The enemy had cut off the communication 
between them and their magazines at Antwerp 
and Sas-Van-Ghent; ſo that they were obliged to 


bring their convoys from Oſtend along a narrow _ 


cauſeway, expoſed to the attack of an army more 
numerous than that with which they fat down be- 
| | _ Enos fore 
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fore Liſle. On the thirteenth of Auguſt, it was 
inveſted on one fide by prince Eugene, and on the 
other by the prince of Orange Naſſau, ſtadtholder 
of Frieſiand; while the duke of Marlborough en- 
camped at Helchin to cover the ſiege. The tren- 
ches were opened on the twenty- ſecond day of Au- 
guſt, and carried on with that vigour and alacrity 
which is always inſpired by victory and ſucceſs. The 
dukes of Burgundy and Vendome being now join- 
ed by the duke of Berwick, reſolved, if poſſible, 
to relieve the place; and made ſeveral marches and 
counter-marches for this purpoſe. Marlborough 
being appriſed of their intention, marched out of 
his lines to give them battle, being reinforced by 
a conſiderable body of troops from the ſiege, in- 
cluding Auguſtus king of Poland, and the land- 
grave of Heſſe as volunteers: but the enemy de- 
clined an engagement, and the allies returned to 
their camp, which they fortified with an intrench- 
ment. On the ſeventh day of September, the be- 
fiegers took by aſſault the counterſcarp of Lifle, 
after an obſtinate action, in which they loſt a thou- 
ſand men. The French generals continued to 
hover about the camp of the confederates, which 
they actually cannonaded; and the duke of Marl- 
borough again formed his army in order of battle: 
but their deſign was only to harraſs the allies with 
continual alarms, and interrupt the operations of 
the ſiege. They endeavoured to ſurpriſe the town 
of Aeth, by means of a ſecret correſpondence with 
the inhabitants; but the conſpiracy was diſcovered 
before it took effect. Then they cut off all com- 


munication between the beſiegers and the Schelde, 


the banks of which they fortified with ſtrong in- 
trenchments, and a prodigious number of cannon; 
ſo that now all the ſtores and neceſſarics were ſent 
to the camp of the confederates from 3 
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On the twenty-firſt day. of September prince Eu- A. e 1708+ 


gene, who was in the trenches, ſeeing .the troops 
driven by the enemy from a lodgment . they had 
made on the counterſcarp of the Tenaille, rallied 
and led them back to the charge; but being wound- 
ed over the left eye with a muſket-ſhot, he was 
obliged to retire, and for ſome days the duke of 
Marlborough ſuſtained the whole command, both 
in the ſiege and of the covering army. On the 


twenty- third, the Tenaille was ſtormed, and a lodg- 


ment made along the coyered- way. Marechaſ 
Boufflers having found means to inform the duke 
of Vendome that his ammunition was. almoſt ex- 
pended, this general detached the cheyalier de 
Luxembourg, with a body of horſe and dragoons 
to ſupply. the place with gunpowder, every man 
carrying a bag of forty pounds upon che crupper. 
They were diſcovered in paſſing through the camp 


of the allies, and purſued. to the barrier of the 


town, into which about three hund ad were ad- 
mitted; but a great number were kihæd H the 
confederates, or miſerably deſtroye by the; expio- 
ſion of the powder which they carried. 


The next attempt of the French generals was to The, 47 
1ntercept a convoy from Oftend. The count de al ge 4 


la Motte marched from Ghent with about two, and ., 


Fench 
ces at 


twenty thouſand men to attack this convoy, Which Wrneneale, 


was guarded by ſix thouſand of the allies, com- 


The e ector 
01 Bavaria 


manded by major- general Webb, who made ſuch Stacks 


an admirable diſpoſition by the wood, of Wynen- 
dale, and received the enemy with ſuch a cloſe fire, 
that, after a very warm action that laſted two 
hours, they retired in the utmoſt confuſion, not- 
withſtanding their great ſuperiority in number, 
leaving fix thouſand men killed upon the field of 
battle; the loſs of the allies not exceeding nine 
hundred and twelve officers and ſoldiers. This 
was the moſt, honourable exploit performed during 

B 3 the 
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the whole war, and of ſuch conſequence to the 
confederates, that if the convoy had been taken, 
the ſiege muſt have been raiſed. The duke of 
Vendome ordered the dykes between Bruges and 
Newport to be cut, ſo as to lay the whole country 


under water, in hope of deſtroying the communi- 


cation between Oftend and the camp of the confe- 
derates ; and, after a regular ſiege, he took colonel 
Caulfield and a body of Britiſh troops poſted in the 
village of Leffinghen, by whoſe means the convoys 
had been forwarded to the duke of Marlborough. 
On the twenty-ſecond of October, marechal Bout- 
flers deſired to capitulate for the town of Liſle: 
next day the articles were ſigned: on the twenty- 
fifth the allies took poſſeſſion of the place, and the 
marechal retired into the citadel with the remains 
of his garriſon, which, from twelve thouſand, was 
reduced to leſs than half of that number. A ne- 
gotiation was begun for the ſurrender of the citadel : 
but Boufflers made ſuch extravagant demands as 
were rejected with diſdain. Hoſtilities were re- 
newed on the twenty-ninth day of the month: and 
the earl of Stair was detached to provide corn for 
the army in the diſtricts of Furnes and Dixmuyde. 
During theſe tranſactions, velt-marechal Overkirk 
died at Rouſſelaer, in the fixty-ſeventh year of his 
age, after having in above thirty campaigns, ex- 


| hibited innumerable proofs of uncommon courage, 


ability, and moderation. The duke of Vendome 
did not yet deſpair of obliging the confederates to 


abandon their enterprize; the French miniſters at 


Rome and Venice publickly declared the allied army 
was cooped up in ſuch a manner, that it muſt either 


raiſe the ſiege or be famiſned. The elector of Ba- 


varia, with a detachment of ten thouſand men, 
marched to Bruſſels and attacked the counterſcarp 


with incredible fury; but was repulſed by the gar- 


riſon under the command of general Paſchal, and 
retired 
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retired with precipitation, when he underſtood that A. C. 170. 
the duke of Marlborough was in motion to relieve 
the place. This nobleman and prince Eugene no 
ſooner underſtood the danger to which Bruſſels 
was expoſed, than they marched with the covering- 
army to the Schelde, which they paſſed on pontoons. 
without oppoſition, notwithſtanding the formi- - 
dable works which the French had raiſed. They 
now abandoned them with precipitation, to 'the 
ſurprize of the confederates, who had laid their ac- 
count with the loſs of a thouſand men in the attack. 
Having paſſed the river between Eſkenaffe and 
Hauterive, as well as at other places, they marched 
to Oudenarde, where they received intelligence 
that the elector had retreated. Then prince Eu- 
gene returned to Liſle, and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough proceeded to Bruſſels, where he was re- 
ceived with joy and acclamation. He afterwards 
took poſt at Oudenarde, ſo as to maintain a com- 
munication with prince Eugene 
The beſiegers having made lodgments and raiſed Lille furrens 
batteries on the ſecond counterſcarp of the citadel, __ 
ſent a meſſage to Boufflers, intimating, that if he taken, and 
would: ſurrender before the opening of the batte- — 
Ties, he ſhould have an honourable capitulation; 
otherwiſe he and his garriſon muſt be made priſo- 
ners of war. He choſe to avoid the laft part of the 
alternative; hoſtages were exchanged on the eighth 
day of December, and the articles ſigned on the 
tenth, when the marechal and his garriſon march- 
ed out with the honours of war, arid were conducted 
to Doway. In this great enterprize, . ſpirit and 
perſeverance made amends for want of foreſight 
and ſkill, which was flagrant on the fide of the 
confederates ; though their ſucceſs was owing in a 
great meaſure to the improvidence and miſconduct 
of the beſieged. The French generals never dream- 
ed that the allies would attempt any thing of con- 
4 ſequence 


8 
4. c. a8. ſequence after the reduction of Liſle, confider ing 
the advanced ſeaſon of the year; and therefore they 
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returned to Paris, after having diſtributed their 
army into winter-quarters. But their indefatigable 
antagoniſts were determined to ftrike another ſtroke 
of importance before their forces ſhould ſeparate. 
On the twentieth day of December they inveſted 
the city of Ghent on all ſides; and on the thirtieth, 
when the batteries were ready to open, the count 
de la Motte, who commanded the garriſon, deſired 
to capitulate. On the third day of the next month 
he marched out with thirty battalions and fixteen 
ſquadrons, which were conducted to Tournay; 
while the duke of Argyle, with fix. Britiſh batta- 
hons, took poſſeſſion of the town and citadel. Then 
the enemy abandoned Bruges, Plaſſendahl, and 
Leffengen; and the generals of the allies having 
fettled the plan of winter. quarters, repaired to Hol- 
land, leaving the forces under the command of 
count Tilly. The French king was confounded 


and diſmayed at theſe conqueſts in the Netherlands. 


Nor was he eaſy on the ſide of Dauphine, where, 


en in ſpite of all the vigilance and activity of Villars, 


Conqueſt of 
Minorca by 
general 


the duke of Savoy made himſelf maſter of the im- 
portant fortreſſes of Exilles, La Perouſe, the valley 
of St. Martin and Feneſtrelles; ſo that by the end 
of the campaign he had ſecured a barrier to his own 
frontiers, and opened a way into the French pro- 
vinces, after having made a diverſion in favour of 
king Charles, by obliging the enemy to ſend a 
ſtrong detachment from Rouſſillon to the aſſiſtance 
of Villars. | | | 1 | 
The campaign in Catalonia was productive of a 
great event. Count Guido de Staremberg arrived 


Stanhope. at Barcelona on the laſt day of April; but the Im- 


perial troops brought from Italy by admiral Leake 
did not land in time to relieve Tortoſa, which the 
duke of Orleans beſieged and took, together with 
| | 3 5 Denia, 


X N N B. ; 

Denia, the garriſon of which wereimade priſoners A. c. es. 
of war, contrary to the articles of capitulation. 
Theſe loſſes, however, were abundantiy made up 

to the allies by the conqueſt of Sardinia and Mi- 
norca. Sir John Leake, having taken on board a 
handful of troops, under the conduct of the mar- 
quis D' Alconzel, ſet fail for Cagliari, and ſum- 
moned the viceroy to ſubmit to king Charles. As 
he did not ſend an immediate anſwer, the admiral 
began to bombard the city, and the inhabitants 
compelled him to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 
greater part of the garriſon enliſted themſelves in 
the ſervice of Charles. The deputies of the ſtates 
being aſſembled by the marquis D'Alconzel, ac- 
knowledged that prince as their ſovereign, and 
agreed to furniſn his army with thirty thouſand 
ſacks of corn, which were accordingly tranſported 
to Catalonia, where there was a great ſcarcity of 
proviſion Major- general Stanhope having planned 
the conqueſt of Minorca, and concerted with the 
admiral the meafures neceſfiry to put it in execu- 
tion, obtained from count Staremberg a few batta- 
lions of | Spaniards, Italians; and Portugueſe, em- 
barked at Barcelona, with a fine train of Britiſh ar- 
tillery, accompanied by brigadier Wade and colo- 

nel Petit, an engineer of great reputation. They 
landed on the iſland about two miles from St. Phi- 
lip's fort, on the twenty ſixth of Auguſt, with 
about eight hundred marines, which augmented 
their number to about three thouſand. Next day 
they erected batteries; and general Stanhope or- 
dered a number of arrows to be ſhot into the place, 
to which papers were affixed, written in the Spa- 
niſn and French languages, containing threats, 
that all the garriſon ſnould be ſent to the mines, if 
they would not ſurrender before the batteries were 
finiſhed, T 10 ee conſiſted of a thouſand 

Spaniards 


2 
nw 
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A. c. 1508. Spaniards and ſix hundred French marines, com- 


manded by colonel la Jonquiere, who imagined 


that the number of the beſtegers amounted to at 


leaſt ten thouſand ; ſo artfully had they been drawn 
up in ſight of the enemy. The batteries began to 
play, and in a little time demoliſhed four towers 
that ſerved as outworks to the fort: then they 
made a breach in the-outward wall, through which 
brigadier Wade, at the head of the grenadiers, 


| ſtormed a redoubt, with ſuch extraordinary valour as 


ſtruck the beſieged with conſternation. On the ſecond 
or third day they thought proper to beat a parley, 
and capitulate, on condition, That they ſhould march 
out with the honours of war: That the Spaniards 
ſhould be tranſported to Murcia, and the French 
to Toulon. Theſe laſt, however, were detained 


by way of repriſal for the garriſon of Denia. The 


Spaniſh governor was ſo mortified when he learned 
the real number of the beſiegers, that on his arri- 
val at Murcia he threw himſelf out of a window in 
deſpair, and was killed upon the ſpot. La Jon- 
quiere was confined for life, and all the French 
officers incurred their maſter's diſpleaſure. - Fort 


St. Philip being thus reduced, to the amazement 


of all Europe, and the garriſon of Port Fornelles 
having ſurrendered- themſelves priſoners to the ad- 
mirals Leake and Whitaker, the inhabitants gladly 
ſubmitted to the Engiiſh government, for king 
Philip had opprefſed and deprived them of their 
privileges ; and general Stanhope appointed colo- 
nel Petit governor of Fort St. Philip, and deputy- 
governor of the whole iſland. After this important 
conqueſt he returned to the army in Spain, where 
an unſucceſsful attempt to ſurpriſe Tortoſa finiſhed 
the operations of the campaign. 

The Britiſh fleet not only contributed to the re- 
duction of Minorca, but likewiſe over-awed the 


Pope, who had endeavoured to form a league of 


5 the 


the princes in Italy againſt the emperor; This 4. c. aner 
pontiff had manifeſted his partiality to the houſe of Rupture be- 
Bourbon in ſuch a palpable manner, that his Impe- ben ihe 


rial majeſty ordered monſieur de Bonnevalto march 
with the troops that were in Italy, reinforced by 
thoſe belonging to the duke of Modena, and in- 
vade the dutchy of Ferrara. He accordingly took 
poſſeſſion of Comachio and ſome other places, pre- 
tending they were allodial eſtates belonging to the 
duke of Modena, and fiefs of the emperor, to 
which the holy ſee had no lawful claim. The vice- 
roy of Naples was forbid to remit any money to 
Rome, and the council of the kingdom drew up 
a long memorial, containing the pretenſions of his 
catholic majeſty, which ſtruck at the very founda- 

tion of the pope's temporal power. His holineſs 
| wrote a long remonſtrance to the emperor on the 
injuſtice of thoſe proceedings, and declared, that 
he would aſſert this cauſe, though he ſhould loſe his 
life in the conteſt, He forthwith began to raiſe an 
army, andrevived a plan of forming a league among 
the princes and ſtates of Italy, for their mutual de- 
fence. Sir John Leake had received ordersto bom- 
bard Civita- Vecchia, in reſentment for the pope's 
having countenanced the pretender's expedition to 
Great- Britain; but as the emperor and the duke of 
Savoy hoped to effect an accommodation with the 
court of Rome, they preyailed upon the Engliſh 
admiral to ſuſpend hoſtilities, until they ſhould have 
tried the method of negotiation. The marquis de 
Prie, a Piedmonteſe nobleman, was ſent as ambaſ- 
ſador to Rome ; but, the pope would not receive 
him in that quality. Elated with the promiſes of 
France, he ſet the emperor at defiance; and his 
troops having ſurpriſed a body of Imperialiſts, were 
ſo barbarous as to cut them all in pieces. The duke 
of Savoy having ended the campaign, the troops 
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4. C. 1708, of the emperor which had ſerved under that prince 


were ordered to march into the papal territories, 
and drove the forces of his holineſs before them, 
without any regard to number. Bologna capitu- 
lated; and Rome began to tremble with the ap- 
prehenſion of being once more ſacked by a Ger- 
man army. Then the pope's courage failed : he 
was glad to admit the marquis de Prie as envoy 
from the ' emperor. | He conſented to diſband his 
new levies; to accommodate the Imperial troops 
with winter - quarters in the papal territories; to 
grant the inveſtiture of Naples to king Charles; 
and allow at all times a paſſage to the Imperial 
troops through his dominions. On the upper 
Rhine the electors of Bavaria and Hanover were: ſo 
weak, that they could not undertake any thing of 
conſequence againſt each other. In Hungary the 
diſputes ſtill continued between the emperor and 
the malcontents. Poland was at length delivered 
from the oppreſſion exerciſed by the king of Swe- 
den, who marched into the Ukraine againſt the 
czar of Muſcovy, notwithſtanding the ſubmiſſions 
with which that monarch endeavoured to appeaſe 
his indignation. During the courſe of chis year 
the Engliſh merchants ſuſtained no conſiderable 
loſſes by ſea: the cruiſers were judiciouſly ſtation- 
ed, and the trade was regularly ſupplied with con- 
voys. In the Weſt-Indies commodore Wager de- 
ſtroyed the admiral of the galleons, and took the 
rear- admiral on the coaſt of Carthagene. Had the 
officers of his ſquadron done their duty, the greateſt 
part of the fleet would have fallen into his hands. 
At his return to Jamaica two of his captains 
were tried by a court- martial, and diſmiſſed from 
the ſervice. | | 
Ihe court of England was about this time a lit- 
tle diſquieted, by the conſequences of an outrage 
committed 
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| 3 
committed on the perſon of the count de Matueof &. C. 1708. 
the Muſcovite ambaſfador. He was publickly ar- Death of 


reſted at the ſuit of a laceman, and maltreated by 


the. bailiffs, who dragged. him to priſon, where he Denmark. 


continued till he was bailed by the earl of Fever- 
ſham. Fncenſed: at this inſult, he demanded re- 
dreſs of the government, and was ſeconded in his 
remonſtrances by the miniſters of the emperor, the 
king of Pruſſia, and ſeveral other foreign poten- 
tates. The queen expreſſed uncommon indigna- 
tion againft the authors of this. violence, who were 
immediately apprehended, and orders were given 
to proſecute them with the utmoſt ſeverity of the 
law. Matueof repeated his complaints with great 
acrimony ; and Mr. ſecretary Boyle aſſured him, 
in the queen's. name, that he ſhould have ample 
ſatis faction. Notwithſtanding this aſſurance, he 
demanded a paſs for himſelf and his family, refuſed 
the ordinary preſents at his departure, and retired 
to Halland. From thence he tranſmitted a me- 
morial with a letter from the czar to the queen, 
inſiſting upon her puniſhing with death all the 
perſons concerned in violating the law of nations 
upon the perſon of his ambaſſador. Such puniſh- 
ment being altogether inconſiſtent with the laws of 
England, the queen and her miniſtry were ex- 
tremely perplexed, and held ſeveral councils to deli- 
berate upon the meaſures proper to be takenon ſuch 
an occaſion. On the twenty-eighth day of October 
prince George of Denmark died of an aſthma and 
dropſy, with which he had been long afflicted. He 
was a prince of an amiable rather than a ſhining 
character, brave, good-natured, modeſt, and hu- 
mane, but devoid of great talents and ambition. 
He had always lived in harmony with the queen, 
who, during the whole term of their union, and 
eſpecially in his laſt illneſs, approved herſelf a 
Pattern of conjugal truth and tenderneſs. At 5 
| 9 deati 
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death the earl of Pembroke was created lord high- 
admiral, the earl of Wharton promoted to the 
government of Ireland, and lord Somers appointed 
preſident of the council. Notwithſtanding theſe 
promotions of the Whig noblemen, the duke of 
Marlborough declined apace in his credit with the 
queen, who privately conſulted and repoſed her 
chief confidence in Mr. Harley, though he had no 
viſible concern in the adminiſtration. | 
The new parliament, in which the Whig intereſt 
ſtill preponderated, was aſſembled on the ſix- 
teenth day of November, when they were given to 
underſtand by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, 
that the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the chancellor, 
the lord-treaſurer, the lord-ſteward, and the maſter 
of the horſe, were appointed to repreſent the per- 
ſon of her majeſty, whom decency would not per- 
mit to appear in the houſe ſo ſoon after the death of 
her conſort. Sir Richard Onſlow being choſen 
ſpeaker of the lower houſe with the queen's appro- 
bation, the chancellor, in a ſpeech to both houſes, 
recommended the vigorous proſecution of the war, 
telling them her majeſty hoped, they would enable 
her to make a conſiderable augmentation for pre- 
ſerving and improving the advantages which the 
allies had gained in the Netherlands; that ſhe de- 
ſired they would prepare ſuch bills as might confirm 
and render the union effectual: and, that if they 
- would propoſe means for the advancement of trade 
and manufacture, ſhe would take pleaſure in enact- 
ing ſuch proviſions. Both houſes having preſented 
addreſſes of condolence and congratulation, on the 
death of prince.George, and the ſucceſs of her ma- 
zeſty's arms during the laſt campaign, the com- 
mons took cognizance of controverted elections, 
which were decided with ſhameful partiality for the 
Whig faction. Then they proceeded to conſider 
the different branches of the ſupply : they _ 
BE” Q 
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of an augmentation of ten thouſand men, which &. O. 1708, 
was judged neceſſary for the more vigorous proſe- 
cution of the war: and they voted above ſeven mil- 
lions for the. ſervice of the enſuing - year. The 
bank agreed to circulate two millions five hundred 
thouſand pounds in exchequer bills for the govern- 
ment, on condition, that the term of their con- 
tinuance ſhould be prolonged for one and twenty 
years ; and their ſtock of two millions, two hun- 
dred and one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- 
one pounds, ſhould be doubled by a new ſubſcrip- 
tion. The two-third ſubſidy was appropriated 
for the intereſt of the money raiſed by this.expe- 

dient. | | 

Great debates having ariſen about Scottiſh elec-- Naturaliza- 

tions, the houſe conſidered the petitions and repre- dcn bil. 

ſentations that were delivered, touching the inca- 
pacity of the eldeſt ſons of Scottiſh peers, exclud- 
ed from ſitting in the parliament of Great-Britain, 
Counſel being heard upon the ſubject, that inca- 
pacity was confirmed; and new-writs were iſſued, 
that new members might be elected for the ſhires 
of Aberdeen and Linlithgow, in the room of Wil- 
liam lord Haddo, and James lord Johnſtown. Pe- 
titions were likewiſe preſented to the houſe of lords 
by ſome Scottiſh peers, concerning their right of 
voting, and ſigning proxies. After warm debates, 
the houſe upon a diviſion determined, that a Scot- 
tiſh lord created a peer of Great-Britain, ſhould no 
longer retain his vote in Scotland : and, that the 
noblemen who were in the caſtle of Edinburgh had 
a right to ſign proxies, after having taken the 
oaths to the government. The Scottiſh peers and 
commoners that fat in the Britiſh parliament, were 
divided into two factions. The duke of Queenſ- 
berry was in great credit with the queen and the 
lord treaſurer, by whoſe intereſt he was appointed 
ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland. His influence in 


elections 
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A, C. 1708; elections was ſo great, that all offices in that king- 


AR of 


dom were beſtowed according to his recommenda- 
tion. He was oppoſed by the dukes of Hamilton, 

Montroſe, and Roxburgh, who were ſupported 
by the earl of Sunderland and lord Somers; ſo that 
the whole intereſt in that country was engroſſed by 
one or other member of the miniſtry. A bill for a 
general naturalization of all proteſtants was brought 
into the houſe, and notwithſtanding violent oppoſi- 
tion from the Tories both among the lords and 
commons, was enacted into a law. The Whigs 
argued for this bill, as a meaſure that would encou- 
rage induſtry, improve trade and manufacture, and 
repair the waſte of men which the war had occaſion- 
ed; but one of their chief motives was to throw 
an addition of foreigners into the balance againſt 
the landed intereſt. The Tories pleaded, that a 
conflux of aliens might prove dangerous to the 
conſtitution : that they would retain a fondneſs for 


their native countries, and in time of war act as 


ſpies and enemies: that they would inſinuate them- 
ſelves into places of truſt and profit; become mem- 
bers of parliament, and by frequent intermarriages 

contribute to the extinction of the Engliſh race: 
that they would add to the number of the poor, 
already ſo expenſive; and ſhare the bread of the 
labourers and tradeſmen of England. | 
An inquiry being ſet on foot in both houſes con- 
cerning the late intended invaſion of Scotland, lord 
Haverſham and the other Tory members endea- 
voured to demonſtrate, that proper precautions 
had not been taken for the ſecurity of that king- 
dom, even after, the miniſtry had received un- 
doubted intelligence of the pretender's deſign; and, 
that ſince the attempt had miſcarried, many perſons 
of quality had been apprehended, and ſeverely uſed 
by the government, on pretended ſuſpicion of 
high-treaton though, in all PO the * 
. 
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the enſuing elections for members of parliament. 


Theſe aſſertions were ſupported by many inconteſt- 


ed fac and ſhrewd arguments; notwithſtanding 


which, the majority were ſo little diſpoſed to find 
fault, that the inquity Mued in a joiht-addrefs to 
the queen, containing reſolutions, That timely _ 


effectual care had been taken to diſappoint the de- 
ſigns of her majeſty's enemies both. at home and 

abroad. A bill, however, was brought into the 
houſe of lords, under the title of An act for im- 


« proving the union of the two kingdoms.” It 


related to trials for treaſon in Scotland, which by 
this law were regulated according to the manner of 
proceeding in England, with ſome ſmall variation. 
The Scottiſh members oppoſed it as an incroach- 
ment upon the form of their laws ; and they were 
Joined by thoſe who had laid it down as a maxim 
to oppoſe all the court-meaſutes : neyertheleſs, the 

bill paſſed through both houſes, and received the 


royal affent. Yet, in order to ſweeten this un- 


palatable medicine, the queen conſented to an act 
of grace; by which all treaſons were pardoned, ex- 
cept thoſe committed on the high. ſeas: an excep- 
tion levelled at thoſe who had embarked with the 
pretender. . Major-general Webb, who had been 
defrauded of his due honour, in a partial repreſen- 
tation of the battle of Wynendale, tranſmitted by 
Cardonnel ſecretary to the duke of Marlborough, 
was now thanked by the houſe of commons for the 


great and eminent ſervices which he had performed 


in that engagement. This motion was made by 
the Tories; and the Whigs did not fail to procure 
a compliment of the ſame nature to the duke of 
Marlborough, even before he returned to England. 
When the news of Ghent's being taken arrived, the 
lords and commons co * the queen on 

9. 91. this 


of the miniſtry in confining thoſe perſons; was th A. e. 708. 
remove all poſſibility of their oppoſing the court at 
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. C. 1508. this laſt great effort of a glorious campaign; and 
Burnet. the duke, at his arrival, was thanked in the name 


Daniel. 


| Hiſt ofthe of the peers, by the lord-chancellor, As he was 


P. of Marl- ſuppoſed to have brought over propoſals of peace, 
borough. the two houſes, in an addreſs, deſired en 
. "would inſiſt on the demolition of Dunkirę which 
Dees was a neſt of pirates that infeſted the ocean, and 
"4 infinite prejudice to the commerce of England, 
. The queen promiſed to comply with their requeſt. 
Quincy: ne But ſhe was not alittle ſurpriſed at the next addreſs 
Admirals, they preſented, humbly intreating, that ſhe would 
Vivre, have ſuch indulgence to the hearty deſires of her 
ſubjects, as to entertain thoughts of a ſecond mar- 
riage. She told them, that the proviſion ſhe had 
made for the proteſtant ſucceſſion would always be 
a proof how much ſhe had at heart the future hap- 
pineſs of the kingdom; but, the ſubject of this 
addreſs was of ſuch a nature, that ſhe was perſuad- 

ed they did not expect a particular anſwer. 


Diſputes The laws having been found inſufficient to 


dared puniſh capitally the authors of the inſult offered to 


ambaſſador the Muſcovite ambaſſador, a bill was brought into 
compro- the houſe of commons for preſerving the privileges 

" of, ambaſſadors and other foreign miniſters; and 
paſſed though both houſes : as did another to pre- 
vent the laying of wagers relating to the publick, a 
practice which had been carried to adegree of in- 
tatuation ; and by which many unwary perſons fell 
a facrifice to crafty adventurers. On the four- 
teenth day of March the commons voted the ſum 
of 'one hundred and three thouſand two hundred 
and three pounds, for the relief of the inhabitants 
of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, who had ſuffered 
by the late invaſion; and,on the twenty firſt day 


4.0. 2709, of April the parliament was prorogued. The 


Muſcovite ambaſſador continued to write expoſtu- 
latory letters to .Mr. ſecretary Boyle, who at laſt 
owned, that the laws of the kingdom did not admir 
| 0 
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of ſuch puniſhment as he demanded. An informa- A. C. 170. 
tion was tried at the court of queen's- bench for her 
majeſty againſt Thomas Morton laceman, and 

thirtegg other perſons concerned in the inſult, of 
whichPhey were found guilty; and the ſpecial 
matter of the privileges of ambaſſadors was to be 

argued next term before the judges. Mean while, 

the queen, by way of ſatisfaction to the czar, con- 
deſcended to make ſolemn excules by her ambaſſa- 

dor; to repair Matueof's honour by a letter, and 
indemnify him for all his coſts and damages: con- 
ceſſions with which the czar and his ambaſſador de- 

clared themſelves well ſatisfied. The convocation 

had been ſummoned, choſen, and returned with the 

new parliament; but as the old ſpirit was ſuppoſed 

to prevail in the lower houſe, the queen, by writ to 

the archbiſhop, ordered him to prorogue it from 
time to time, until the ſeſſion of parliament was 

The French king was by this time reduced to Negotiation 

ſuch a ſtate of humiliation by the loſſes of the laſt fad. 
campaign, and a ſevere winter, which completed 
the miſery of his ſubjects, that he reſolved to ſacri- 
fice all the conſiderations of pride and ambition, 
as well as the intereſt of his grandſon, to his de- 
firs of peace, which was now become ſo neceſſary \ 
and indiſpenſible. He diſpatched the preſident 
Rouille privately to Holland, with general pro- 
poſals of peace, and the offer of a good barrier to 
the ſtates- general, ſtill entertaining hopes of being 
able to detach them from the contederacy. This 
miniſter conferred in ſecret with Buys and Van- 
derduſſen, the penſionaries of Amſterdam and 
Gouda at Moerdyke, from whence he was permit- 
ted to proceed to Woerden, between Leyden and 
Utrecht. The ſtates immediately communicated 
his propoſals to the courts of Vienna and Great- 

9580 8 Britain. 
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4.0. 2799. Britain. Prince Eugene and the duke of Marl- 


borough arrived at the Hague in April, and eon- 
ferred with the g and penſionary Heinſius, Buys, 
and Vanderduſſen, on the ſubject of the French 
propoſals, which were deemed Wala Try „ 
Rouille immediately diſpatched a courier to Paris 
for further inſtructions ; and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough returned to England to make the queen ac- 
quainted - with the progreſs of the negotiation. 
Lewis, in order to convince the ſtates of his ſince- 
rity, ſeat the marquis de Torcy, his ſecretary for 
foreign affairs, to the Hague with freſh offers, to 
which the deputies would make no anſwer until 
they knew the ſentiments of the queen of Great- 
Britain. The duke of Marlborough croſſed the 
ſeas a ſecond time, accompanied by the lord viſ- 
count Townſhend, as ambaſſador- extraordinary, and 
Joint-plenipotentiary : Prince Eugene being like- 
wiſe at the Hague, the conferences were begun. 
The French miniſter declared, that his maſter 
would conſent to the demolition of Dunkirk : that 
he would abandon the pretender, and diſmifs him 
from his dominions : that he would acknowledge 
the queen's title and the proteſtant ſucceſſion : that 
he would renounce all pretenſions to the Spaniſh 
monarchy, and cede the places in the Netherlands 
which the ſtates-general demanded for their barrier: 
that he would treat with the emperor on the footing 
of the treaty concluded at Ryſwick, and even de- 


moliſh the fortifications-of Straſburg. The mini- 


ſters of the allies, rendered proud and wanton, by 


ſucceſs, and ſeeing their own private intereſt in 


the continuation of the war, inſiſted upon the re- 
ſtitution of the Upper and Lower Alface to the 
empire: upon the French monarch's reſtoring 
Straſburg in its preſent condition: upon his ceding 
the town and caſtellany of Liſle, — 
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Kirk, New Briſac, Fort Louis, and Hunningen. A. C. 1709. 
In a word, their demands were ſo inſolent, that 
| Lewis would not have ſuffered them to be mention- 
ed in his hearing, had not he been reduced to the 
laſt degree of diſtreſs. One can hardly read them 
without feeling a ſentiment of compaſſion for that 
monarch, who had once given law to Europe, and 
been ſo long accuſtomed to victory and conqueſt. 
Notwithſtanding the diſcouraging diſpatches he had 
received from the preſident Rouillẽ, after his firſt 
conferences with the deputies, he could not believe 
that the Dutch would be ſo blind to their own in- 
tereſt, as to reject the advantages in commerce, 
and the barrier which he had offered. He could 
not conceive, that they would chooſe to bear the 
burthen of exceſſive taxes in proſecuting a war, the 
events of which would always be uncertain, rather 
than enjoy the bleſſings of peace, ſecurity, and ad- 
vantageous commerce: he flattered himſelf, that 
the allies would not fo far deviate from their pur 
poſed aim of eſtabliſhing a balance of power, as to 
throw ſuch an enormous weight into the ſcale of 
the houſe of Auſtria, which cheriſhed all the dan- 
—_ ambition and arbitrary principles, withour 
the liberality and ſentiment peculiar to the houſe of 
Bourbon. In proportion' as they roſe in their de- 
mands Lewis fell in his condeſcenſion. His ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, the marquis de Torcy, / poſted in diſ- 
guiſe to Holland, on the faith of a common blank 
paſſport. He ſollicited, he ſoothed, he ſuppli- 
cated, and made conceſſions in the name of his 
ſovereign. He found the ſtates were wholly guid- 
ed by the influence of prince Eugene and the duke 
of Marlborough. He found theſe generals elated, 
haughty, over-bearing, and implacable. He in 
private attacked the duke of Marlborough on his 
weakeſt ſide: he offered to that nobleman a large 
ſum of money, provided he would effect a peace 
| 3 on 
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on certain conditions. The propoſal was fejected. 
The duke found his enemies in England increaſing, 


and his credit at court in the wane; and he knew 


that nothing but a continuation of the war, and 
new victories, could ſupport his influence in Eng- 


land. Torcy was ſenſible that his country was ut- 


terly exhauſted : that Lewis dreaded nothing fo 


much as the opening of the campaign; and he 


agreed to thoſe articles upon which they inſiſted as 
preliminaries. The French king was confounded 


at theſe propoſals : he felt the complicated pangs 
of grief, ſhame, and indignation. He rejected 


the preliminaries with diſdain. He even deigned 


to ſubmit his conduct to the judgment of his ſub- 


jects. His offers were publiſhed, together with 
the demands of the allies. - His people intereſted 


themſelves in the glory of their monarch. They 


exclaimed againſt the cruelty and arrogance of his 


enemies. Though impoveriſhed and half-ſtarved 


by the war, they reſolved to expend their whole 
ſubſtance in his ſupport; and rather to fight his 
battles without pay, than leave him in the dire ne- 
ceſſity of complying with ſuch diſhonourable terms. 
Animated by theſe ſentiments, they made ſuch ef- 


forts as amazed the whole world. The prelimi- 
. naries being reiefted by the French king, Rouille 


The allied 
army be- 
ſieges and 


takes Tour- 


Nay. 


was ordered to quit Holland in four and twenty 
hours; and the generals of the confederates re- 
lolved to open the campaign without further heſi- 
tation. | | 

Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough 
proceeded to Flanders, and towards the end of 
June the allied army encamped in the plain of Liſle, 


to the number of one hundred and ten thouſand 


fighting men. At the ſame time, the marechal 


Villars, accounted the moſt fortunate general in 
France, aſſembled the French forces in the plain 
of Lens, Where he began to throw up intrench- 
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his ſituation, and perceiving he could not be at- 
tacked with any probability of ſucceſs, reſolved to 
undertake the ſiege of Tournay, the garriſon of 
which Villars had imprudently weakened. Ac- 
cordingly they made a feint upon Ypres, in order 
to deceive the enemy, and convert all their atten- 
tion to that fide, while they ſuddenly inveſted 
Tournay on the twenty-feventh day of June. 
Though the garriſon did not exceed twelve wea- 
kened battalions, and four ſquadrons of dragoons, 
the place was ſo ſtrong, both by art and nature, 
and lieutenant de Surville the governor was ſuch 
an excellent officer, thar the ſiege was protracted, 
contrary to the expectation of the allies, and coſt 
them a great number of men, notwithſtanding all 
the precautions that could be taken for the ſafety 
of the troops. As the beſiegers proceeded by the 
method of ſap, their miners frequently met with 
thoſe of the enemy under ground, and fought with 
bayonet and piſtol., The volunteers on both ſides 
preſented themſelves to theſe ſubterraneous com- 
bats, in the midſt of mines and countermines ready. 
primed for exploſion. Sometimes they were kin- 
*zdled by accident, and ſometimes ſprung by deſign ; 
ſo that great numbers of thoſe brave men were 
ſtifled below; and whole battalions. blown into the 
air, or buried in the rubbiſh. On the twenty- 
eighth day of July, the beſiegers having effected 
a practicable breach, and made the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions for a general aſſault, the enemy offered to 
capitulate : the town was ſurrendered upon condi- 


tions, and the garriſon retired to the citadel. Sur- 


ville hkewiſe entered into a treaty about giving up 
the citadel; and the articles being ſent to the court 
of Verſailles, Lewis would not ratify them, except 
upon condition that there ſhould be a general ceſſa- 
tion in the Netherlands till the fifth day of Septem- 
. : C 4 | ber, 
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d. n her. Hoſtilities were renewed on the eighth day 


of Auguſt, and proſecuted with uncommon ardour 
and animoſity. On the thirtieth, Surville deſired 
to capitulate on certain articles, which were reject- 
ed by the duke of Marlborough, who gave him 
to underſtand that he had no terms to expect, but 

muſt ſurrender at diſcretion. At length, his pro- 
viſion being quite exhauſted, he was obliged to ſur- 
render himſelf and his garriſon priſoners of war, 
though they were permitted to return to France, 
on giving their parole that they would not act in the 
90s until a like number of the allies ſhould be re- 

_:; -: TORN 


The French. The next object that attracted the eyes of the 
are cefeated Confederates, was the city of Mons, which they 


at Malpla- 
guet. 


reſolved to beſiege with all poſſible expedition. 
They paſſed the Schelde on the third day of Sep - 
tember, and detached the prince of Heſſe to attack 
the French lines, from the Haiſne to the Sombre, 
which were abandoned at his approach. On the 
ſeventh day of September, marechal de Boufflers 
arrived in the French camp at Quievrain, content 
to act in an inferior capacity to Villars, although 
his ſuperior in point of ſeniority. The duke of 
Marlborough having received advice that the 
French were on the march to attack the advanced 
body under the prince of Heſſe, decamped from 
Havre, in order to ſupport that detachment. On 


the ninth the allies made a motion to the left, by 


— ſ——— 
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which the two armies were brought ſo near each 
other, that a mutual cannonading enſued. The 
French army, amounting to one hundred and 
twenty thouſand men, were poſted behind the 
woods of La Merte and. Tanieres, in the neigh-. 
bourhood of Malplaquet. The confederates, 
nearly of the ſame number, encamped with the 
right near Sart and Bleron, and the left on the 
edge of the wood of Lagniere; the bead-quarrers 
2 . 


being at Blaregnies; The enemy, inſtead of at- A. C. 1799 


tacking the allies, began to fortify their CAPs 
which was naturally ſtrong, with triple intrench- 
ments. In a word, they were ſo covered with lines, 
hedges, intrenchments, cannon, and trees laid 
_— that they ſeemed to be quite inacceſſible. 
Had the confederates attacked them on the ninth, 
the battle would not have been fo bloody, and the 
victory would have been more deciſive; for they 
had not then begun to ſecure the camp : but they, 
| poſtponed the engagement until they. ſhould be 
reinforced by eighteen battalions which had been 
employed in the ſiege of Tournay; and, in the 
mean time, the French fortified themſelves with 
incredible-diligence and diſpatch. On the eleventh 
day of .September, early in the morning, the con- 
federates, favoured by a thick fog, erected bat- 
teries on each wing, and in the centre; and about 
eight o'clock the weather clearing up, the attack. 
began. Eighty- ſix battalions on the right, com- 
manded by general Schuylemburg, the duke of 
Argyle, and other generals, and ſupported by two 
and twenty battalions under count Lottum, at- 
tacked the left of the enemy with ſuch vigour, 
that notwithſtanding their lines and barricadoes, 
they were in leſs than an hour driven from their 
intrenchments into the woods of Sart and Tanieres. 
The prince of Orange and baron Fagel, with fix 
and thirty Dutch batralions, advanced againſt the 
right of the enemy, poſted in the wood of la Merte, 
and covered with three intrenchments. Here the 
battle was maintained with the moſt deſperate cou- 
rage on both fides. ' The Dutch obliged the French 
to quit the firſt intrenchment ; but were repulſed 
from the ſecond with great ſlaughter. The prince 
of Orange perſiſted in bis efforts with incredible 
perſeverance and intrepidity, even after two horſes 
had been killed under him, and the greater part 
N of 
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A. c. 1709. of his officers either ſlain or diſabled.” The French 
fought with an obſtinacy of courage that bordered 
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on deſpair, till ſeeing their lines forced, their left 


wing and centre giving way, and their general Vil- 
lars dangerouſly wounded, they made an excellent 


retreat towards Bavay, under the conduct of Bouf- 
flers, and took poſt between Queſnoy and Valen- 
ciennes. The field of battle they abandoned to 
the confederates, with about forty colours and ſtan- 
dards, fixteen pieces of artillery, and a good num- 
ber of priſoners : but this was the deareſt victory 
they had ever purchaſed. Above twenty thouſand 
of their heſt troops were killed in the engagement ; 
whereas the enemy did not loſe half the number, 
and retired ar leiſure, perfectly recovered” of that 
apprehenſion with which they had been for ſome 
years inſpired and overawed by the ſucceſſes of their 
adverfarics. On the fide of the allies, count Lot- 
tum, general Tettau, count Oxienſtiern, and the 
marquis of Tullibardine were killed, with many 
other officers of diſtinction. Prince Eugene was 
Nightly wounded on the head: lieutenant- general 
Webb received a ſhot in the groin. The duke of 
Argyle, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by extraordinary 
feats of valour, eſcaped unhurt; bur feveral muſket- 
balls penetrated through his cloaths, hat, and pe- 
riwig. In the Fi renck army, the chevalier de St. 
George charged twelve times with the houſhold- 
troops, and in the laſt was wounded with a ſword 
in the arm. The marechal Villars confidently aſ- 
terted, that if he himſelf had not been diſabled, 
the confederates would have certainly been de- 
feated. 

Conſidering the ſituation of the F rench, the. 
number of their troops, and the manner in which 
they were fortified, nothing could be more raſh 
and imprudent chan the attack, which coſt the 
lives of ſo many gallant men, and was * 
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wich ſo little advantage to the conquerors, Per- &. C. 10g. 


haps the duke of Marlborough tifbught a victory 
was abſolutely neceſſary to ſupport his ſinking in- 
tereſt at the court of Great- Britain. His intention 
was to have given battle before the enemy had in- 
ttenched themſelves; but prince Eugene inſiſted 
upon delaying the action until the reinforcement 
ſhould arrive from Tournay : and the extraordi- 
nary carnage is imputed to the impetuoſity of the 
prince of Orange, whoſe aim, through this whole 
war, was to raiſe himſelf into conſideration with 
the ſtates- general, by ſignal acts of military prow- 
eſs. ' The French having retired to Valenciennes, 
the allies were left at liberty to beſiege Mons, 
which capitulated about the end of October; and 
both armies were diſtributed in winter- quarters. 
The campaign on the Rhine produced nothing but 


one ſharp action, between a detachment of the 


French army commanded by the count de Borgh, 
and a body of troops under count Merci, who had 
paſſed the Rhine in order to penetrate into Franche- 
comte. He was worſted in this encounter, with 
the loſs of two thouſand men; obliged to repaſs 
the river, and retire to Fribourg. In Piedmont, 
velt-marechal Thaun commanded the confederates, 


in the room of the duke of Savoy, who refuſed to 


take the field until ſome differences which had ariſen 
between the emperor and him ſhould be adjuſted. 
Thaun's deſign was to beſiege Briangon ; but the 
duke'of Berwick had taken ſuch precautions as 
fruſtrated his intention, though part of the troops 
under the French general were employed in ſup- 
preſſing an inſurrection of the Camiſars, and other 
malcontents in the- Vivarez. Theſe were intirely 
defeated in a pitched battle; and Abraham, one of 
their leaders, being taken, was broke alive upon 
the wheel: three and twenty were hanged, and the 
other priſoners ſent to the gallies. The pope de- 
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A. o. e layed acknowledging king Charles, under various 


pretences, in hope that the campaign would prove 
fayourable to the houſe of Bourbon; till at length 
the emperor giving him to underſtand that his army 
ſhould take up their winter-quarters in the eccle. 
fiaſtical ſtate, his holineſs ſolemnly owned Charles 
as king of Spain, Naples, and Sicily. | 

The military operations in Spain and Portugal 
were unfavourable to the allies. On the ſeventh 
of May, the Portugueſe and Engliſh were defeat- 
ed at Caye, by the Spaniards under the command 
of che marechal de Bay. The caſtle of Alicant, 
e by two Engliſh regiments, had been be- 
ieged, and held out during the whole winter. At 
length the chevalier D*Asfeldt ordered the rock 
to. be undermined, and having lodged two hun- 
dred barrels of gun-powder, gave dyburg the go- 
vernor to underſtand, that two of his officers might 
come out, and ſee the condition of the works. 
This offer being accepted, he in perſon accom- 
panied them to the mine: told them he could not 
bear the thoughts of ſeeing ſo many brave men 
8 in the ruins of a place they had ſo. gallantly 
ended; and allowed them four and twenty 
hours to conſider on the reſolution they ſhould 
take. Syburg continued deaf to his remonſtrances: 
and, with an obſtinacy that ſavoured more of ſtu- 
pidity than of valour, determined to ſtand che ex. 
ploſion. When the centinels that were poſted on 
the ſide of the hill, gave notice, by a preconcert- 
ed ſignal, that fire was ſet to the mine, the gover- 
nor ordered the guard to retire, and walked out to 
the parade, accompanied by ſeveral officers. The 
mine being ſprung, the rock opened under their 
feet, and they falling into the chaſm, it inſtantly 
cloſed and cruſhed them to death. Notwithſtand- 
ing this dreadful incident, colonel d'Albon, who 
ſucceeded to the command, reſolved to ys 
8 the 
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taker ſailed from Barcelona to the relief of the 
place; but the enemy had erected ſuch works as 


effectually hindered the troops from landing. Then 
general Stanhope, who commanded them, capitu- 
lated with the Spaniſh general. for the garriſon, 


which marched out with all the honours of war, 
and was tranſported to Minorca, where the men 
were put into quarters of refreſhment, - On the 
frontiers of Catalonia, general Staremberg main- 
tained his ground, and even annoyed the enemy. 
He paſſed the Segra and reduced Balaguer; hav- 


ing left a ſtrong garriſon in the place, he re- 


paſſed the river, and ſent his forces into winter- 
quarters. The moſt remarkable event of this 
ſummer, was the battle of Pultowa, in which the 
king of Sweden was entirely defeated by the czar 
of Muſcovy, and obliged to take refuge at Bender, 
a town of Moldavia, in the Turkiſh dominions. 
Auguſtus immediately marched into Poland againſt 
Staniſlaus, and renounced his own reſignation; as 
if it had been the effect of compulſion. He form- 


ed a project with the kings of Denmark and 


Pruſſia, to attack the Swediſh territories in three 


different places: but the - emperor and maritime 
powers prevented the execution of this ſcheme, by 


entering into a guaranty for preſerving the peace 


of the empire. Nevertheleſs, the king of Den- 


mark declared war againſt Sweden, and trariſport-. 
ed an army over the Sound to Schonen; but they 
were attacked and defeated by the Swedes, and 
obliged to reimbark with the utmoſt precipita- 


tion. The war ſtill continued to rage in Hun- 


gary, where, however, the revolters were routed. 


in many petty engagements. | 4 

Though the events of the ſummer had been leſs 
unfavourable to France than Lewis had reaſon to 
expect, he ſaw that peace was as neceſſary as ever 
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30 HISTORY or ENGLAND, 
A. C. 1709. to his kingdom; but he thought he might now 
The French treat with ſome freedom and dignity. His miniſter 
king's pro- Forcy maintained a correſpondence with Mr. 
creating re- Petkum reſident of the duke of Holſtein at the- 
ine d. Hague: he propoſed to this miniſter, that the ne- 
general, gotiation ſhould be renewed ; and demanded paſſes,. 
by virtue of which the French plenipotentiaries 
might repair in ſafety to Holland. In the mean 
time, the French king withdrew his troops from 
Spain, on. pretence of demonſtrating his readineſs 
to oblige the allies in that particular; though this 
meaſure was the effect of neceſſity, which obliged 
him to recal thoſe troops for the defence of his 
own dominions. The ſtates-general refuſed to 
grant paſſes to the French miniſters ;. but they al- 
lowed Petkum to make a journey to Verſailles. In 
the interim king Philip publiſhed a manifeſto, pro- 
teſting againſt all that ſhould be tranſacted at the 
Hague to his prejudice. Far from yielding Spain 
and the Indies to his competitor, he declared his 
intention of driving Charles from thoſe places that 
were now in his poſſeſſion. He named the duke 
of Alba and count Bergheyck for his plenipoten- 
tiaries, and ordered them to notify their credentials. 
to the maritime powers; but no regard was payed 
to their intimation. Philip tampered likewiſe with 
the duke :of Marlborough, and the marquis de 
Torcy renewed his attempts upon that general: 
but all his application and addreſs proved ineffec- 
tual. Petkum brought back from Verſailles a 
kind of memorial, importing, That thoſe motives 
which influenced the French, before the campaign 
was opened, no longer ſubſiſted : That the winter 
ſeaſon naturally produced a ceſſation of arms, dur- 
ing which he would treat of a general and reaſonable 
peace, without reſtricting himſelf to the form of the 
preliminaries which the allies had pretended to im- 
| Poſe: That nevertheleſs, he would ſtill. treat on the 
foundation of thoſe conditions to which he had con- 
ſented, 
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ſented, and ſend plenipotentiaries to begin the con- 4. O. 
ferences with thoſe of the allies, on the firſt day of 
The ſtates- general inveighed againſt 


January. 


this memorial, as a proof of the French king's in- 
ſincerity; though he certainly had a right to re- 


tract thoſe offers they had formerly rejected. They 


came to a reſolution, that it was ablolutely neceſ- 


ſary to proſecute the war with vigour 


and they 


wrote preſſing letters on this ſubject to all their 


allies. 


The parliament of Great- Britain being aſſembled font o 
on the fifteenth day of November, the queen in verel. 


her ſpeech told both houſes, that the enemy had 


endeavoured, by falſe appearances, and deceitful 


inſinuations of a deſire after peace, to 


louſies among the allies: That God Almighty 
had been pleated to bleſs the arms of the confede- 


create jea- 


rates with a moſt remarkable victory, and other 
ſucceſſes, which had laid France open to the im- 
preſſion of the allied arms, and conſequently ren- 
dered peace more neceſſary to that kingdom than it 


was at the beginning of the campaign. She inſiſt- 


ed upon the expediency. of proſecuting 


the advan- 


tages ſhe had gained; by reducing that exorbitant 
and oppreſſive power which. had ſo long threatened 
the liberties of Europe. The parliament were as 


eager and compliant as ever. They preſented con- 


gratulatory addreſſes : they thanked the duke of 
Marlborough for his ſignal. ſervices ; while great 


part of the nation reproached him with having 


wantonly - ſacrificed ſo many thouſand 
own private intereſt and reputation. 


lives to his 


ation. In leſs than 
a month, the commons granted upwards of fix 
millions for the ſervice of the enſuing year ; and. 


eſtabliſhed a lottery, with. other funds, to anſwer 


this enormous ſupply. On the thirteenth day of 


December, Mr. Dolben, ſon to che late 
of York, complained to the houſe of t 
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preached and publiſhed by Dr. Henry Sacheverel, 
rector of St. Saviour's Southwark, as containing 
poſitions contrary to revolution-principles, to the 
preſent government and the ptoteſtant ſucceſſion. 
Sacheverel was a clergyman of narrow intellects 


and an over-heated imagination. He had acquired 1 


ſome popularity among thoſe who diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves by the name of High-churchmen ; and 


took all occaſions to vent his animoſity againſt the 
diflenters. At the ſummer-aſſizes at Derby, he 


had held forth in that ftrain before the judges : on 


the fifth day of November, in St. Paul's chutch, 
he, in a violent declamation, defended the doc- 
trine of non-refiſtance ; inveighed againſt the tole- 
ration and diſſenters ; declared the church was 
dangerouſly attacked by her enemies; and ſlightly 
defended by her falſe friends: he fande] the 
trumpet for the church, and exhorted the people 
to put on the whole armour of God. Sir. Samuel 
Garrard the been countenanced this harran- 
gue, which was publiſhed under his protection, ex- 
tolled by the Tories, and circulated all over the na- 
tion. The complaint of Mr. Dolben againſt Sache- 
verel was ſeconded in the houſe of commons by Sir 
Peter King, and other members. The moſt vio- 
lent paragraphs were read: the ſermons were voted 


ſcandalous and ſeditious libels. Sacheverel being 


brought to the bar of the houſe, ackhowledged him- 
felf the author of both, and mentioned the encou- 
ragement he had received from the lord mayor to 
print that which was entituled, . The perils of falſe 
« brethren.” Sir Samuel, who was a member, 
denied he had even given him ſuch encouragement. 
The doctor being ordered to withdraw, the houſe 
reſolved he ſhould be impeached of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors, and Mr. Dolben was ordered 
to impeach him at the bar of the houſe of lords, 
in the name of all the commons of England. A 

e committee 
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committee was appointed to draw up articles, and &. C. 170g. 
Sacheverel was taken into cuſtody. At the ſame time, 
in order to demonſtrate their own principles, they 
reſolved, That the rev. Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, rector 
of St. Peter's Poor, for having often juſtified the 
principles on which her majeſty and the nation pro- 
ceeded in the late happy revolution, had juſtly 
merited the favour and recommendation of the 
houſe; and they preſented an addreſs to the queen, 
beſeeching her to beſtow ſome dignity in the 
church on Mr. Hoadly, for his eminent {ſervices 
both to the church and ſtate. The queen returned 
a civil anſwer, though ſhe payed no regard to their 
recommendation. Hoadly was a clergyman of 
ſound underſtanding, unblemiſhed character, and 
uncommon moderation, who, in a ſermon preach- 
ed before the lord- mayor of London, had demon- 
ſtrated the lawfulneſs of reſiſting wicked and cruel 
governors; and vindicated the late revolution. By 
avowing ſuch doctrines, he incurred the reſent- 
ment of the high-churchmen, who accuſed him of 
having preached up rebellion. Many books were 
written againſt the maxims he profeſſed. Theſe 
he anſwered; and, in the courſe of the controverſy, 
acquitted himſelf with ſuperior temper, judgment, 
and ſolidity of argument. He, as well as biſhop 
Burnet, and ſeveral other prelates, had been treat- bt 
ed with great virulence in Sacheverel's ſermon; : 
and the lord-treaſurer was ſcurrilouſly abuſed under To 
the name of Volpone. | 1 
The doctor being impeached at the bar of the tie js im ] 
upper houſe, petitioned that he might be admitted peached by (} | 
to bail; but this indulgence was refuſed, and the e. ok 
commons ſeemed bent upon proſecuting him with 
ſuch ſeverity as gave diſguſt to men of moderate 
principles. Mean while the Tories were not idle. 
They boldly affirmed that the Whigs had formed a 
deſign to pull down the church; and that this pro- 
ie © IP ſecution 
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A. c. 1709 ſecution was intended to try their ſtrength, before 


His trial. 


they would proceed openly to the execution of 
their project. Theſe aſſertions were ſupported, and 
even credited by great part of the clergy, who did 
not fail to alarm and inflame their hearers; while 
emiſſaries were employed to raiſe a ferment among 
the populace, already prepared with diſcontent, 
ariſing from a ſcarcity whieh prevailed in almoſt 


every country of Europe. Theſe miniſters magni- 


fied the dangers to which the church was expoſed, 
from diſſenters, whigs, and lukewarm prelates. 
Theſe they repreſented as the authors of a ruinous 


war, which in a little time would produce univerſal 
famine; and as the immediate encouragers of thoſe 


Palatine refugees who had been brought over to 
the- number of ſix thouſand, and maintained by vo- 
luntary contributions, until they could be conve- 
niently tranſported into Ireland, and the planta- 
tions in America. The charity beſtowed upon thoſe 
unhappy ſtrangers exaſperated the poor of Eng- 
land, who felt ſeverely the effects of the dearth, and 
helped to fill up the-meaſure of popular diſcontent. 
The articles againſt Dr. Sacheverel being exhibited, 
his perſon was committed to the deputy-uſher of 
the black rod; and the lords admitted him to 
bail. Then he drew up. an anſwer to the charge, 


in which he denied ſome articles, and others he en- 


deavoured to juſtify or extenuate. The commons 
having ſent. up a replication, declaring they were 
ready to prove the charge,. the lords appointed the 
twenty-ſeventh day of February for the trial, in 
Weſtminſter hall. 7 
The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned 
upon this extraordinary trial. It laſted three weeks, 
during which all other buſineſs was ſuſpended; 
and the queen herſelf was every day preſent, though 
in quality of a private ſpectator. The managers 
for the commons were Sir Joſeph Jekyl, Mr. Eyre, 
e . ſollicitor- 
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ſollicitor-general, Sir Peter King, recorder of the & ©. +7097 


city of London, lieutenant-general. Stanhope, Sir 
Thomas Parker, and Mr. Robert Walpole - trea- 
ſurer of the navy. The doctor was defended by 
Sir Simon Harcourt, and Mr. Phipps, and aſſiſted 
by Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Smallridge, and Dr. Friend. 
A vaſt multitude attended him every day to and 
from Weſtminſter- hall, ſtriving to kiſs his hand, 
and praying for his deliverance, as if he had been 
a martyr and confeſſor. The queen's ſedan was be- 


ſet by the populace, exclaiming, Gad bleſs your 


« majeſty and the church. We hope your majeſty 
« is; for Dr. Sacheverel.“ They compelled all 
perſons to lift their hats to the doctor, as he paſſed: 
in his coach to the Temple, where he lodged ; and, 


among theſe ſome members of parliament, . Who 


were abuſed; and inſulted. They deſtroyed, ſeveral 
meeting-houſes, plundered the dwelling-houſes of 
eminent diſſenters; and threatened. to pull down 
thoſe of the lord- chancellor, thę earl of Wharton, 
and the biſhop of Sarum. They even propoſed to 
attack the Bank; ſo that the directors were obliged 
to ſend to Whitehall for aſſiſtance. The horſe and 


foot guards were immediately ſent to diſperſe the 


rioters, who fled at their approach. Next day the 


guards were doubled at Whitehall, and the trained 


bands of Weſtminſter continued in arms during 
the whole trial. The commons intreated the queen, 
in an addreſs, to take effectual meaſures for ſup- 
preſſing the preſent tumults, ſet on foot and fo- 
mented by papiſts, nonjurors, and other ene mies 
to her title and government. She expreſſed a deep 
ſenſe of their care and concern, as well as a juſt re- 
ſentment at theſe tumultuous and violent proceed- 
ings. She publiſhed a proclamation for ſuppreſ- 
ſing the tumults; and ſeveral perſons heing ap- 
prehended, were afterwards tried for high treaſon. 
Two of them were 3 and ſentenced to * J 
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4. e. 1709. but neither ſuffered. The commons preferned' 
another addreſs of thanks to her majeſty for her 
gracious anſwer to their firſt remonſtrance. They 
took this occaſion to declare, that the proſecution 
of the commons againſt Dr. Henry Satheveret 
proceeded only from the indiſpenſible obligation 
they lay under to vindicate the late happy revo- 
tution, the glory of their royal deliverer, her own: 
title and admũiniſtration, the preſent eſtablimnment 
and proteſtant ſucceſſion, toge ther with the toleration 
and the quiet of the government. When the doe. 
tor's counſel. had finiſned his defence, he himſelf 
recited a ſpeech, wherein he ſolemnly juſtified'his 
intentions towards the queen and her A Gnthen; 
and ſpoke in the moſt reſpecxful terms of the revo- 
lution, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. He main- 
tained the doctrine of noh- reſiſtaner in all caſes 
whatſoever,” as a maxim of the church in Wich he 
was edueated ; and, by many pathetical expreſ- 
ſions, endeavoured to Excite the compatſion'df the 
audience. He was furrounded by the queen's 
chaplains, who encouraged! And ertohed him as the 
champion of the church; and lie was privately fa- 
voured by the queen kerſelf, Who could not but 
reliſh a doctrine 0 well calculated for the  Tipport of 
regal authority. 

Debates vp- « On the tenth 60 oft Much, Ide 16:99 being 40 

e journed to their own' houſe, the earl of Notting- 

ers, ham propoſed the following queſtion, Whether, 
ein proſecutions by impeachments for high-ctimes 
and miſdemeanors, by writing or ſpeaking, the 
e particular words ſuppoſed to be criminal, are ne- 
& ceſſary to be expreſsly ſpecified in ſuch impeach- 
e ments? The Judges being conſulted, were 
unanimouſly of opinion, that, according to law, 
the grounds of an indictment or impeachment 
ought to be expreſsly mentioned in both. One 
of the lords having ſuggeſted, that the judges had 

| delivered 
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delivered their opinions according to the rules of 4: e. 


Weſtminſter-hall, and not according to the uſage 
of parliament, the houſe reſolved, that in impeach- 
ments they ſhould proceed according to the laws of 
the land, and the law and uſage of parliaments. 
On the ſixteenth day of the month, the queen being 
in the houſe incognito, they proceeded to conſider 


whether or not the commons had made good the 


articles exhibited againſt Dr. Sacheverel. The earl 
of Wharton obſerved, that the doctor's ſpeech was 


a full confutation and candemnation of his ſermon : 
that all he had advanced about non-refiftance and 


unlimited obedience was falſe and ridiculous : that 
the doctrine of paſſive obedience, as urged by the 
doctor, was not reconcileable to the practice of 
churchmen : that if the reyolution was not lawful, 
many in that houſe, and vaſt numbers without, 
were guilty of blood, murder, rapine, and injuſtice; 
and that the queen herſelf was no lawful ſovereign, 
ſince the beſt title ſhe had to the crown was her 
parliamentary title founded upon' the revolution. 
He was anſwered by the lord Haverſham in a long 
ſpeech. Lord Ferrers ſaid, if the doctor was guilty 
of ſome fooliſh unguarded expreſſions, he ought 
to have been tried at common law. The earl of 
Scarborough obſerved, the revolution was a nice 


point, and above the law: he moved that they 


ſhould adjourn the debate, and take time to conſi- 
der before they gave judgment. Doctor Hooper 


biſhop of Bath and Wells allowed the neceſſity 


and legality of reſiſtance in ſome extraordinary 
caſes; but was of opinion, that this maxim ought 
to be concealed from the knowledge of the people, 
who are naturally too apt to reſiſt: that the revo- 
lution was not to be boaſted of, nor made a prece- 
dent; but that a mantle ought to be thrown over 
it, and jt ſhould be called a vacancy or abdication. 
5 ä D 3 He 
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„ 38 HISTORY oro ENGLAND. 
A. c. 1709. He ſaid the original compact were dangerous 
words, not to be mentioned without great caution; 
that thoſe who examined the revolution too nicely, 
were no friends to it; and that there ſeemed to be 
a neceſſity for preaching up non-reſiſtance and paſ- 
ſive obedience at that time, when reſiſtance was 
juſtified. The duke of Argyle affirmed, that the 
clergy in all ages had delivered up the rights and 
privileges. of the people, preaching up the king's 
power in order to govern him the more eaſily ; and 
therefore they ought not to be ſuffered to meddle 
with politics. The earl of Angleſey. owned the 
doctor had preaced nonſenſe ; but ſaid that was 
no crime, The duke of Leeds diſtinguiſhed be- 
| tween reſiſtance and revolution: for, had not the 
laſt ſucceeded, it would have certainly been rebel- 
lion, ſince he knew - of no other but heredit 
right. The biſhop of Saliſbury juſtified reſiſtance 
from the book of Maccabees: he mentioned the 
conduct of queen Elizabeth, who aſſiſted the Scots, 
the French, and the ſtates-general, in reſiſting their 
different ſovereigns, and was ſupported in this 
practice both by her parliaments and her convoca- 
tions. He obſerved that king Charles I. had aſſiſt- 
ed the citizens of Rochelle in their rebellion : that 
v1 Manwaring incurred a ſevere cenſure from the 
7 parliament, for having broached the doctrine of 
ö | the divine right of kings; and that though this 
became a favourite maxim "after the reſtoration, yet 
its warmeſt aſſerters were the firſt who pleaded for 
i - reſiſtance when they thouFht themſelves oppreſſed. 
1 The archbiſhop of York, the duke of Bucking- 
ham, and other leaders of the Tory intereſt, de- 
clared that they never read ſuch a piece of madnels 
and nonſenſe as SacheverePs ſermon ; but they 
did not think him guilty of a miſdemeanour. Next 
day, Dr. Wake biſhop of Lincoln, accuſed "ow 
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verel of having made a ſtrange and falſe repreſen- &. e. 1705. 
tation of the deſign for a comprehenſion, which 
had been ſet on foot by aiehbithop Sancroft, and 
promoted by the moſt eminent divines of the 
church of England. He was of opinion that ſome 
ſtep ſhould be taken for putting a ſtop to ſuch 
preaching, as, if not timely corrected, might kindle 
heats and animoſities that would endanger both 
church and ftate. Dr. Trimnel biſhop of Nor- 
wich, expatiated upon the inſolence of Sacheverel, 
who had arraigned archbiſhop Grindal, one of the 
eminent reformers, as a 'perfidious prelate, for 
having favoured and tolerated the diſcipline of 
Geneva. He enlarged upon the good effects of 
the toleration. He took notice of SacheverePs 
preſumption in publiſhing inflammatory prayers, 
declaring himſelf under perſecution, while he was 
proſecuted for offending againſt the law, by thoſe, 
who in common juſtice ought to be thought the 
faireſt accuſers, and before their lordſhips, who 
were juſtly acknowledged to be the moſt impartial 
judges.. In diſcuſſing the fourth article, the biſhop 
of Saliſbury ſpoke with great vehemence againſt 15 
Sacheverel, who, by inveighing againſt the revo- i; 
lution, toleration, and union, ſeemed to arraign 1 
and attack the queen herſelf; ſince her majeſty had | | 
ſo great a ſhare in the firſt ; had often declared ſhe R 5 
would maintain the ſecond; and that ſhe looked | 
upon the third as the moſt glorious event of her 
reign. He affirmed, that nothing could be more | 
plain than the doctor's reflecting upon her ma- - 
jeſty's miniſters; and that he had fo well marked ſl 
out a noble peer there preſent, by an ugly and | 
ſcurrilous epithet which he would not repeat, that | 
it was not poſſible to miſtake his meaning. Some | 
of the younger peers cculd not help laughing at g 
this undeſigned ſarcaſm upon the lord- treaſurer, 
whom Sacheverel had reviled under the name of 
5 1 Volpone: 
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4. e. 1506. Volpone : they exclaimed ©** Name him, name 
* him;” and, in all probability, the "zealous 

. biſhop, who was remarkable for abſence of mind 

and unguarded expreſſions, would have gratified 

their requeſt, had not the chancellor interpoſing, 
declared that no peer was obliged to ſay more than 

he ſhould think proper. oO enrol 

He is flenc- After obſtinate diſputes and much virulent alter- 


en. cation, Sacheverel was found guilty by a majority 


of ſeventeen voices; and four and thirty peers 
entered a proteſt againſt this deciſion. He was pro- 
hibited from preaching for the term of three years: 
his two ſermons were ordered to be burned by the 
hands of the common hangman, in preſence of the 
lord-mayor and the two ſheriffs of London and 
Middleſex. The lords likewiſe voted that the exe- 
cutioner ſhould commit to the ſame fire the famous 
decree paſſed in the convocation of the univerſity 
of Oxford, aſſerting the abſolute authority and in- 
defeaſible right of princes. A like ſentence was 
denounced by the commons upon a book intituled, 
Collections of paſſages referred to by Dr. Sache- 
% vere], in his anſwer to the articles of impeach- 
% ment.” Theſe he had ſelected from impious 
books lately publiſhed, and they. were read by his 
counſel as proofs that the church was in danger. 
The lenity of the ſentence paſſed upon Sacheverel, 
which was in a great meaſure owing to the dread of 
popular reſentment, his friends conſidered as a vic- 
tory obtained over a Whig faction, and they cele- 
brated their triumph with bonfires and illumina- 
A,C. 1710. tions. On the fifth day of April, the queen order- 
Purnet, ed the parliament to be prorogued, after having, 
Tae in her ſpeech to both houſes, expreſſed her concern 
Feuquieres,” for the neceſſary occaſion which had taken up great 
pid. ofthe Part of their time towards the latter end of the 
b-oneb, ſeſſion. She declared that no prince could have a 
. more true and tender concern for the welfare and 


pro- 


proſperity of the church than ſhe had, and ſhould A.C. 1710 


always have; and ſhe ſaid it was very injurious to 


take a pretence from wicked and malicious libels, 

to inſinuate that the church was in danger by her. 

adminiſtration. ; 1» W320b. © | 
The French king ſeeing the miſery of his peo 3 

daily increaſe, and all his reſources fail, humbled dener. 

himſelf. again before the allies, and by, the means 

of Petkum, who ſtill correſponded with his miniſters, 

implored the ſtates- general, that, the . negotiation 

might be reſumed. In order to facilitate their con- 

ſent, he diſpatched a new. project of pacification, ' 

in which he promiſed to renounce his grandſon, and 

to comply with all their other demands, provided 

the electors of Cologne and Bavaria ſhould be re- 

_ eſtabliſhed. in their eſtates and dignities. Theſe 

overtures being rejected, another plan was offered, 

and communicated to the plenipotentiaries of the 

emperar and the queen of Great-Britain. Then 

Petkum wrote a letter to the marquis de Torcy, 

intimating that the allies required his moſt chriſ- 


tian majeſty ſhould declare in plain and expreſſive 


terms, that he conſented to all the preliminaries, 
except the thirty ſeventh article, which ſtipulated 

a ceſſation of arms, in caſe the Spaniſh monarchy 
ſhould be delivered to king Charles in the ſpace of 
two months. He faid, the allies would ſend paſ- 
ports to the French miniſters to treat of an equi- 
valent for that article. Lewis was even forced to 
{wallow this bitter draught. He ſignified his con- 
ſent, and appointed the marechal D'Uxelles and 
the abbe Polignac his plenipotentiaries. They 
were not ſuffered, however, to enter Holland, but 
were met by the deputies Buys and Vanderduſſen 
at Gertruydenberg, Mean while, the ſtates de- 
fired the queen of England to ſend over the duke 
of Marlborough to aſſiſt them with his advice on 
theſe conferences, The two houſes of parliament 

| | | ſeconded - © 


| 


42 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
A. c. 1710. ſeconded their requeſt in a joint-addreſs to her ma- 
jeſty, who told them 'ſhe had already given direc- 
tions for his departure; and ſaid, ſhe was glad to 
find they concurred with her in a juſt ſenſe of the 
duke's eminent ſervices. Both the letter and the 
addreſs were procured by the intereſt of Marlbo- 
rough, to let the queen fee how much that noble- 
man was conſidered both -at home and abroad. 
But ſne was already wholly alienated from him in 
her heart, and theſe expedients ſerved only to in- 
| creaſe her diſguſt. _ 5 
puide ana The French miniſters were ſubjected to every 
obſtinacy of ſpecies of mortification. They were in a manner 
the Dutch. confined to a ſmall fortified town, and all their 
conduct narrowly watched. Their accommodation 
was mean : their letters were opened; and they 
were daily inſulted by injurious libels. The Dutch 
deputies would hear of no relaxation, and no ex- 
pedient for removing the difficulties that retarded 
the negotiation. * In vain the plenipotentiaries de- 
clared, that the French king could not with de- 
cency, or the leaſt regard to his honour, wage 
war againſt his own grandſon : the deputies inſiſt- 
ed upon his effecting the ceſſion of Spain and the 
Indies to the houſe of Auſtria; and ſubmitting to 
every other article ſpecified in the preliminartes. 
Nay, they even reſerved to themſelves a power of 
making ulterior demands after the preliminaries 
ſhould be adjuſted. Lewis propoſed; that ſome 
{mall proviſion ſhould be made for the duke of 
Anjou, which might induce him to relinquiſh Spain 
the more eafily. He mentioned the kingdom of 
Arragon; and this hint being diſagreeable to the 
allies, he demanded Naples and Sicily. When 
they urged, that Naples was already in poſſeſſion 
of the houſe of Auſtria, he reſtricted the proviſion 
to Sicily and Sardinia, He offered to deliver up 
tour cautionary towns in Flanders, as a ſecurity for 
IPs = Tay | Philip's 
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Philip's evacuating Spain; and even promiſed to A. C. 2710. 


ſupply the confederates with a monthly ſum of 
money, to defray the expence of expelling that 


prince from his dominions, ſhould he refuſe to re- 


 fign them with a good grace. The ſubſtance of 
all the conferences was communicated to lord 


Townſhend and count Zinzendorf, the Imperial 


plenipotentiary z but the conduct of the deputies 
was regulated by the penſionary Heinſius, who was 
firmly attached to prince' Eugene and the duke of 
Marlborough, more averſe than ever to a pacifica- 
tion. The negotiation laſted from the nineteenth 
day of March to the twenty-fifth of July, during 
which term the conferences were ſeveral times in- 
terrupted, and a great many diſpatches and new 
propoſals arrived from Verſailles. At length, the 
plenipotentiaries returned to France, after having 
ſent a letter to the penſionary, in which they de- 


clared, that the propoſals made by the deputies 


were unjuſt and impracticable; and complained of 
the unworthy treatment to which they had been 
expoſed. Lewis reſolved to hazard another cam- 
paign, not without hope, that there might be ſome 
lucky incident in the events of war, and that the 
approaching revolution in the Engliſh miniſtry, of 
which he was well appriſed, would be productive 
of a more reaſonable pacification. The ſtates- 
general reſolved, That the enemy had departed 
from the foundation on which the negotiation had 
begun, and ſtudied pretences to evade the execu- 
tion of the capital points, the reſtitution of Spain 
and the Indies: and in ſhort, that France had no 
other view than to ſow and create jealouſy and diſ- 
union among the allies. Lord Townſhend, in a 
memorial aſſured them, that the queen intirely ap- 
proved their reſolution, and all the ſteps they had 
taken in the courſe of the negotiation ; and, that 


ſhe was firmly reſolved to proſecute the war with 


all 
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4 HIST ORT OT ENGLAND, 


A. c. 1770. all poſſible vigour, until the enemy ſhould accept 
ſuch terms of peace as might ſecure the tranquil- 
lity of the chriſtian world. „„ 

1 The conferences did not retard the operations 

beged and Of the campaign. Prince Eugene and the duke of 

taken by Marlborough ſet out from the Hague on the 15th 
> well a day of March for Tournay, in order to aſſemble 

Pethure, the forces which were quartered on the Maeſe, in 

St. Venant. Flanders, and Brabant. On the twentieth of April 
they ſuddenly advanced to Pont-a-Vendin, in order 
to attack the lines upon which the French had been 
at work all the winter, hoping by theſe to cover 
Doway and other frontier towns, which were 

| threatened by the confederates. The troops left 
for the defence of the lines retired without oppoſi- 
tion. The allies having laid bridges over the 
Scarpe, the duke of Marlborough with his diviſion 
paſſed that river, and encamped at Vitri. Prince 
Eugene remained on the other ſide and inveſted 
| Doway, the enemy retiring towards Cambray. 
Marechal Villars ſtill commanded the French army, 
which was extremely numerous and well appointed, 
conſidering the diſtreſs of that Kingdom: Indeed, 
the number was augmented by this diſtreſs; for 
many thouſands ſaved themſelves from dying of 
hunger by carrying arms in the ſervice. The 
marechal having aſſembled all his forces, paſſed 
the Schelde, and encamped at Bouchain, declaring, 
that he would give battle to the confederates : an 
alteration was immediately made in the diſpoſition 
of the allies, and proper precautions taken for his 
reception. He advanced in order of battle ; but 
having viewed the ſituation of the confederates, 
he marched back to the heights of St. Laurence, 
where he fixed his camp. His aim was by con- 
tinual alarms to interrupt the fiege of Doway, 
which was vigorouſly defended by a numerous gar- 
riſon, under the command of monſieur Albergotti, 
| | | . wha 


1 AC NW ik: 


who ins 4 the of ſucceſsful fallies, in which A. C. 1710. 
the beſiegets loſt a gre eat number of men! They 


were likewiſe repulſed in ſeveral affaults ; but ſtill 
proceeded with unremitting vigour, until the be- 
leg zed being reduced to the laſt extremity, were 


obliged to capitulate on the>twenty-ſixth of June, 


fifty days after the trenches had been opened. The 
generals finding it imptacticable to attack the ene- 
my, who were poſted within ſtrong lines from 
Arras towards Miramont, reſolved to beſiege 
Bethune, which was inveſted on the fifteenth day 
of July, and ſurrendered on the twenty-ninth 
Auguſt. Villars matched out ef his intrench- 
ments with a view to raiſe che ſiege; but he did 
not think proper to hazard an engagement :* ſome 
warm ſkirmiſhes, however, happened between the 
BY rs of the two armies. --Aﬀeer the reduction 

ethune, the allies beſieged at one time the 
— of Aire and St. Venant, which were taken 
without much difficulty, Then the armies broke 
up and marched into winter: quarters. „ Eee 2! 


The campaign on the Rhine was productive of KingCharles 
no military event: nor was” any thin of conſe- obtains a 
quence tranſacted in Piedmont.” The duke of prin a 
Savoy being indiſpoſed and out of humour, rhe erage, 
command of the forces ſtill continued veſted in Mads. 


count Thaun, who! endeavoured to paſs the Alps 
and penetrate into Dauphine; but the duke of 
Berwick had caſt up irttenchments in the moun- 
tains, and taken ſuch precautions to guard them 
as baffled all the attempts of the Imperial general; 
Spain was much more fruitful of military incidents. 
The horſe and dragoons in the army of king 
Charles, headed by general Stanhope, attacked 
the whole cavalry of the enemy at Almennara. 
Stanhope. charged in perſan, and with his own 
hand flew general Ameſſaga, who commanded the 
guards of Philip. The Spaniſh horſe were intirely 
routed, 
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AC, 1. routed, together with nine battalions that eſcaped. 


Battle of 
Villa-vi- 
ciofa, 


by favour of the darkneſs; and the main body of 
the army. retired. with precipitation to Lerida. 
General Staremberg purſued them to Saragoſſa, 
where he found them drawn up in order of battle; 
and an engagement enſuing on the ninth day of 
Auguſt, the enemy was totally defeated: five 
thouſand of their men were killed, ſeven thouſand 
taken, together with all their artillery, and a great 
number of colours and ſtandards. King Charles 
entered Saragoſſa in triumph, while Philip with 
the wreck of his army retreated to Madrid. Having 
ſent his queen and ſon to Victoria, he retired to 
Valladolid, in order to collect his ſcatteted troops 
ſo as to form another army. The god fortune of 
Charles was of ſhort duration. Stanhope propoſed, 
that he ſnould immediately ſecure Pampeluna, the 
only paſs by which the French king could ſend 
troops to Spain. But this ſalutary ſcheme was re- 
jected, and King Charles proceeded to Madrid, 


which was deſerted by all the grandees; and he 
bad the mortification to ſee that the Caſtilians were 
univerſally attached to his competitor. 


While his forees continued cantoned in the 
neighbourhood of Toledo, the king of France, at 
the requeſt of Philip, ſent the duke of Vendome 
to take the command of the Spaniſh army, which 
was at the ſame time reinforced by detachments of 
French troops. Vendome's reputation was ſo 
high, and his perſon ſo beloved by the ſoldiery, 
that his preſende was almoſt equivalent to an army. 
A great number of volunteers immediately aſſem- 
bled to ſignalize themſelves under the eye of this 
renowned general. The Caſtilians were inſpired 
with freſh courage, and made ſurpriſing efforts in 
favour of their ſovereign ; ſo that in leſs than three 
months after his defeat at Saragoſſa, he was in a 
condition to go in queſt of his rival. Charles, ry 

| - me 
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the other hand, was totally neglected by the courts A. C 110. 


of Vienna and Great - Britain, which took no ſteps 
to ſupply his wants, or enable him to proſecute the 
advantages he had gained. In the beginning of 
November his army marched back to Saragoſſa, 


and was cantoned in the neighbourhood of Ci- 


fuentes, where Staremberg eſtabliſhed his head- 
quarters. General Stanhope with the Britiſh forces 
was quartered in the little town of Brihuega, where, 
on the twenty-ſeventh day of the month, he found 
himſelf ſuddenly ſurrounded by the whole Spaniſh 
army. As the place was not tenable, ,and he had 
very little ammunition, / he was obliged, after a 
ſhort, but vigorous reſiſtance, to capitulate, and 
ſurrender himſelf and all his forces priſoners of 
war, to che amount of two thouſand men, inclu- 


ding three lieutenant- generals, one major- general, 


one brigadier, with all the colonels and officers of 


the reſpective regiments. He was greatly 7 
for having allowed himſelf to be ſurpriſed ;. for, if 
he had placed a guard upon. the e hills, 
according to the advice of general Carpenter, he 
might have received notice of the enemy's ap- 
proach time enough to retire to Cifuentes. Thither 
he detached his aid. du camp with an account of his 
ſituation, on the appearance of the Spaniſh. army; 


and Staremberg immediately aſſembled his forces. 


About eleven in the forenoon they began to march 
towards Brihuega; but the roads were ſo bad, 

that night overtook them before they reached the 
heights in the neighbourhood. of that place. Sta- 
remberg is ſaid to have loitered away his time un- 
neceſſarily, from motives of envy to the Engliſh 
general, who had ſurrendered before his arrival. 

The troops lay all night on their arms near Villa- 


vicioſa, and on the twenty- ninth were attacked by 


the enemy, who doubled their number. Starem- 
berg's left wing was utterly defeated, all the infan- 
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A. 0, 1716: try that compoſed it, having been eicher cut in 
cbs r an but the victors, inſtead of follow- 
ing the blow, began to plunder the baggage ; and 
Staremberg with his right wing fought their left 
with furprifing valour and perſeverance till night, 
Then ' they retired in diſorder, leaving him maſter 
of the field of battle and of all their artiery. Six 
thouſand of the enemy were killed on the ſpot: but 
the allies: had ſuffered ſo ſeverely that the general 
could not maintain his ground. He ordered the 
can non to be nailed up, and marched to Saragoſſa, 
from hence he retited to Catalonla. Thither he 
— by the duke de Vendome, who re- 
duced Balaguer, in which he had left @ garriſon, 
and compelled him to take ſhelter under the wall 
of Barcelona. At łhis perisd the duke de Noailles 
trrveſted Gironne, which he reduced, notwithſtand- 
ing dhe ſeverity of che weather: ſo that Philip, 

from a fugitive, became in three months abſolute 
maſter of the whole "Spaniſh monarehy, except 
the provineg f Catalonia, and even that lay open 
to is incurſions. N mn confequence was 
atchieved on the ſide of Portugal, from whetice 
the earl of Galway returned to England by the 
i _ - permiſſion. ' After the battle of Pulrowa 
a - 3 of Muſcovy reduced all Livonia; but he 
and king Auguſtus agreed to a neutrality for 
Potierania. The king of Sweden Continued at 
Bender, and the grand ſignior. intereſted himſelf fo 
much in behalf of that prince, as to declare war 
againſt the emperor of Ruſſia. Hoſtilities were 
carried on between the Swediſn and Daniſh fleets 
. with various ſucceſs. The malcontents in Hungary 
— ſuſtained repeated loſſes during the ſummer; but 
they were encouraged to maintain the war by the 
rupture between the Ottoman Porte and Ruſſia. 
They were flattered with hopes of auxiliaries _ 
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the Turks; and expected engineers and money A. C. 2718. 


from the French monarch. ee 

| In England the effects of thoſe intrigues which The Whiy 
had been formed againſt the Whig miniſters. began inte, 
to appear. The trial of Sacheverel had excited 4 
popular ſpirit of averſion to thoſe h favoured 0 
the diſſenters. From all parts of the kingdom 5 
addreſſes were preſented to the queen, cenſuring 
all reſiſtance as a rebellious doctrine, founded upon 
antimonarchical and republican principles. At the 
fame time counter addreſſes were procured by the 
f Whigs, extolling the revolution, and magnify ing 
: the conduct of the pteſent parliament. The queen 


r 


: KEPT r 


5 began to expreſs Her attachment to the Tories, by 

mortifying the duke of Marlborough. Upon the 

N death of the earl of Effex ſhe wrote to the general, 
i deſiring, that the | regiment which had been com- 
manded by that nobleman, ſhould be given to Mr; 1 
i Hill brother to Mrs. Maſham, who Had fupplanted f 
the dutcheſs of Marlborough in the queen's friend- 1 
ſhip, and was in effect the ſource of this political jy 
revolution. The duke repreſented to her majeſty 7 
in perſon, the prejudice that would redound to the 14 
ſervice from the promotion of ſuch a young officer 5 
ö over the heads of a great many Brave men; who | nh 
; had exhibited repeated probfs of valour and 'capa- le 
city. He expoſtulated with his fovereigh on this 4 
extraordinary mark of par tial regard to the brother = 
. of Mrs. Maſham, which he could not help con- þ 
; ſidering as a declaration againſt himſelf and his \ 1 
family, who had ſo much cauſe to complain of that | 's 
i lady's malice and ingratitude. To this remon- if 
; ſtrance the queen made no other reply, but that | | 
he would do well to conſult his friends. The earl 5 
: of Godolphin enforced his friend's arguments, 7 
; though without effect; and the duke retired in its 
; diſguſt to Windſor. The queen appeared at coun- 45 
ci] without taking the leaſt notice of his abſence, 0 
f Nux. XClI. E | which 11 
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4, C: 171% which did not fail to alarm the whole Whig faction. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Several noblemen ventured to ſpeak to her majeſty 
on the ſubject, and explain the bad conſequences 
of diſobliging a man who had done ſuch eminent 
ſervices to the nation. She told them, his ſervices 
were ſtill freſh in her memory; and, that ſhe re- 


tained all her former kindneſs for his perſon. Hear- 


ing, however, that a 2 clamour was raiſed, 


and that the houſe of commons intended to paſs 
ſome votes that would be diſagreeable to her and 


- 


her new counſellors, ſhe ordered the earl of Godol- 


phin to write to the duke, to diſpoſe of the regi- 


ment as he ſhould think proper, and return to town 


immediately. Before ke received this intimation 


he had ſent a letter to the queen, deſiring ſhe would 
permit. him to retire from buſineſs. In anſwer 
to this petition, ſhe affured him, his ſuſpicions 
were groundleſs, and inſiſted upon bis coming to 
council. The dutcheſs demanded an audience of 
her maxclly, on pretence of vindicating her own 
character from ſome aſperſions. She hoped to 
work upon the queen's tenderneſs, and retrieve the 
influence ſhe had loſt. She protefted, argued, 
wept, and ſupplicated : but the queen was too 
well pleaſed with her own deliverance from the 
tyranny of the other's friendſhip, to incur ſuch 
ſlavery for the future. All the humiliation of the 
dutcheſs ſerved only to render herſelf the more 
contemptible. . The queen heard her without ex- 
hibiting the leaft ſign of emotion, and all ſhe 
would vouchſafe, was a repetition of theſe words, 
« You deſired no anſwer, and you ſhall have 


* none: alluding to an expreſſion in a letter ſhe 


had received from the dutcheſs. As an additional 


mortification to the miniſtry, the office of lord- 


chamberlain was transferred from the duke of Kent 
to the duke of Shrewſbury, who had lately voted 
with the Tories, and maintained an intimacy of 
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eorteſporidence/ with Mr. Harley. The intereſt of 4. C. 2715. 


the: duke of Marlborough was not even ſufficient 
to prevent the diſmiſſion of - his- ſon-in-law" the 
earl of Sunderland from the poſt of ſecretary of 
ſtate, in wich he was ſucceeded by the lord Dart 


* 


mouth. 


3 The queen was ge nerally applauded for thus af. The parlia · 
ſerting her juſt prerogative, and ſetting herſelf free n. 


from àn arbitrary cabal, by which ſhe had been ſo 


long kept in dependenee, The duke of Beaufort 


went to court on this occaſion; and told her ma- 


jeſty, he was extremely glad chat he could now 
ſalute her quèen in "reality." The\ Whole Whig 
party were juſtly alarmed ar thels alterations. The 
directors of the bank fepreſented t her majeſty 
the prejudice that would undouhtedly accrue to 
public credit from a change of the miniſtry; The 
emperor and the ſtates- general interpoſed in this 
domeſtic 1 Their miniſters at London 
reſented memorials, expldining in wh 
forelges affairs would be-influeniced by awnaltgration 
in the Britiſh miniſtry. The queen affured them, 
that whatever changes might he made, the duke of 
Marlborough ſhquld be continued in his employ- 
ments. In the month of Auguſt the Earl of Godol- 
phin was diveſted of his office; and the treaſury 
put in commiſſion, ſubjected to che direction òf 
Harley, appointed chancellor of the exchequer 
and under: treaſurer. The earl of Rocheſter was 
declared preſident of the council, in the room of 
lord Somers: the ſtaff of lord ſteward being taken 
from the duke of Devonſhite, was given to the 
duke ne and Mr. Boyle was re- 
moved from the ſecretary's office; to make way for 
Mr. Henry St. John. The lord- chancellor having 
reſigned the great ſeal, it was firſt put in commil- 
ſion, and afterwards given to Sir Simon Harcourt. 
The earl of Wharton ſurrendered ** 
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52 _ HISTORY orENGLAND. 


A. c. 1710. of lord- lieutenant of Ireland, which the queen 
conferred on the duke of Ormond, The earl of 
Orford withdrew himſelf from the board of admi- 
ralty ; and Mr. George Granville | was appointed 
ſecretary of war, in the room of Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole. The command of the forces in Portugal 
was beſtowed upon thę earl of Portmore: the 
duke of Hamilton was appointed lord · lieutenant of 
the county palatine of Lancaſter. In a word, there 
was not one Whig left in any office of ſtate, except 
the duke of Marlborough, who would have re- 
nounced his command, had not he been earneſtly 
diſſuaded by his particular friends, ſrom taking 
ſuch a ſtep as might have been prejudicial to the 
intereſt of the nation. That the triumph of the 


Tories might be complete, the queen diſſolved the 
Whig parliament, after ſueh precautions were taken 
as could not: fail to influence the new election, in 
favour of the other part. 1 


Meeting of» To this end nothing ſo: effectually contributed as 


wee pars did the trial of Sacheverel, who was uſed as an in- 
ſtrument and tool to wind and turn the paſſions of 
the vulgar. Having been preſented to a benefice 
in North Wales, he went in proceſſion to that 
country with all the pomp and magnificence of a 
_ ſovereignrprince. He was ſumptuouſly entertained 
by the univerſity of Oxford, and different noble- 
men, who, while they worſhipped. him as the idol 

of their faction, could not help diſpiſing the object 

of their adoration. He was received in ſeveral 
towns by the magiſtrates of the corporation in their 
formalities, and often attended by a body of a 
thouſand horſe. At Bridgnorth he was met by 
Mr. Creſwell, at the head of four thouſand horſe, 
and the like number of perſons on foot, wearing 
white knots edged with gold, and three leaves of 
gilt laurel in their hats. The hedges were for two 
miles drefſed with garlands of flowers, and ogy 
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with people; and the ſteeples covered with ſtrea- 4. C. 2710. 


mers, flags, and colours. Nothing was heard but 
the cry of the church and Dr. Sacheverel.” The 


clergy were actuated by a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, 


which ſeemed to ſpread; like a: contagion through 
all ranks and degrees of people, and had ſuch ef- 
fect upon the elections for the new parliament, that 
very few were returned as members but ſuch as 
had. diſtinguiſned themſelves: by their zeal againſt 
the Whig adminiſtration- Nowa the queen had 
the pleaſure to ſee all ther offices of ſtate, the lieu- 
tenancy of London, the management of corpora- 
tions, and the direction of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, in the hands of the Tories. When theſe 
met on the twenty- fifth day of November, Mr. 
ane 
The queen in her ſpeech recommended t 
cution of the war with vigour, eſpecially in Spain. 
She declared herſelf reſolved to ſupport the church 
of England; to preſerve tlie Britiſh conſtitution 
according to the union; to maintain tlie indul- 


gence by law allowed to ſcrupulous conſeiences 


and to employ none but ſuch as were heartily at- 
tached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover. The lords, in their addreſs, promiſed 
to concur in all reaſonable meaſures towards pro- 
curing an honourable peace. The commons were 
more warm and hearty in their aſſurances, exhort- 
ing her majeſty to diſcountenance all ſuch prin- 
ciples and meaſures as had lately threatened her 
royal crown and dignity ; meaſures, which when- 
ever they might prevail, would prove fatal to the 
whole conſtitution both in church and ſtate. After 
this declaration they proceeded to confider the 
eſtimates, and chearfully; granted the ſupplies for 
the enſuing year, part of which was raiſed by two 
lotteries. In the houſe of peers the earl of Scar- 
borough moved, that the thanks of the houſe 
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A. C. 171% ſhould be returned to the duke of Marlborough z 


but the duke of: Argyle made ſome objections to 


che motion, and the general's friends, 'dreading 
the conſequence of putting tlie queſtion, poſtponed 


8 
The duke 
of Marlbo- 
rough in- 
ſulted and 
teviled. 


the conſideration of this propqſal until the duke 
ſhould. return from che continent. The earl of 
Peterborough was appointed amhaſſador extraordi- 
nary to the Imperial court: the earl of Rivers was 
ſent in the ſame qualitꝭ to Hanover; and Mr. 
Richard Hill nominated envoy extraordinary to 
the United Provinees, as well as to the council of 
ſtate appointed for the government of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, in the room of lieutenant- general Ca- 
dogan. Meredith, Macartney, and Honey wood 


were deprived of their regiments, becauſe in their 


cups they Mad drank confuſion to the enemies of the 
duke-of:Marlborough. 1 % 
This nobleman arrived in England towards the 
latter end of December. He conferred about half 
an hour in private with the queen, and next morn · 
ing aſſiſted at a committee of the privy- council. 
Her majeſty gave him to underſtand that he needed 
not expect the thanks of the parliament as formerly; 
and told him ſhe hoped he would live well with her 


miniſters. He expreſſed no reſentment at the al- 


terations which. had been made; but reſolved to 
acquieſce in the queen's pleaſure, and retain the 
command of the army on her own terms. On the 


ſecond day of January, the queen ſent a meſſage 
to both houſes, intimating, that there had been an 


action in Spain to the diſadvantage of king Charles: 
that the damage having fallen particularly on the 
Engliſh forces, ſhe had given directions for ſending 
and procuring troops to repair the loſs, and hoped 
the parliament would approve her conduct. Both 
houſes ſeized this opportunity of venting their 
fpleen againſt the old miniſtry. The hiſtory of 


England is. diſgraced by the violent conduct of two 


turbulent 


* 


Fo 1 OW 


turbulent factions, that in their turn £pgroſſed the A · C. 1516: 
t# nd * * » 


adminiſtration and legiſlative powef. The parlia- 
mentary ſtrain was quite altered. One can hardly 
conceive how reſolutions ſo widely different could. 
be taken on the ſame ſubje&, with any ſhadow of 
reaſon and decorum. Marlborough, who but a 
few months before had been ſo highly extolled and 
careſſed by the repreſentatives of the people, was 
now become the object of. parliamentary hatred 


o 


and cenſure, though no ſenſible alteration had hap- 
pened in his conduct or ſucceſs. That hero, who 
had retrieved the glory of the Britiſh arms, won ſo 
many battles, fubdued ſuch a number of towns 
and diſtricts, humbled the pride, and checked the 
ambition of France, ſecured the liberty of Europe, 
and, as it were, chained victory to his chariot wheels, 
was in a few weeks dwindled into an object of con- 
tempt and derifion. He was ridiculed in public 
libels, and reviled in private converſation. In- 
ſtances were every where repeated of his fraud, 


avarice, and extortion ; his inſolence, cruelty, am- 


bition, and miſconduct: even his courage was call- 
ed in queſtion, and this conſummate general was 
repreſented as the loweſt of mankind. So unſtable 
is the popularity of every character that fluftuates 
between two oppoſite tides of faction! = on 


55 


The lords in their anſwer to the queen's meſ- Inquiry into 


ſage, declared that as the misfortune in Spain 


the conduct 
of the war 


might have been occaſioned by ſome preceding in Span. 


miſmanagement, they would uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours to diſcover. it, ſo as to prevent the like 
for the future. They ſet on foot an inquiry con- 
cerning the affairs of Spain; and the earl of Peter- 
borough being examined before the committee, 
imputed all the miſcarriages in the courſe of that 
war to the earl of Galway and general Stanhope. 
Notwithſtanding the defence of lay, which was 
clear and convincing, e reſolved, 8 
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&. C. 1719. the earl of Pelefborough had given a faithful and 


honourable account of the councils of war in Va- 
lencia: That the earl of Galway, the lord Tyraw- 
ley, and general Stanhope, in adviſing an offenſive 
war, had been the unhappy occaſion of the battle 
at Almanza, the ſource of our misfortunes in Spain, 
and one great cauſe of the diſappointment from 
the expedition to Toulon, concerted with her ma- 
jeſty. They voted, That the proſecution of an 

ffenſive war in Spain, was approved and directed 
by the miniſters, who were therefore juſtly blame- 
able, as having contributed to all our misfortunes 
in Spain, and to the diſappointment of the expedi- 
tion againſt Toulon: That the earl of Peterbo- 
rough, during his command in Spain, had per- 
formed many great and eminent ſervices; and, if 
his opinion had been followed, it might have pre- 
vented the misfortunes that enſued. Then the 
duke of Buckingham moved, That the thanks of 
the houſe ſhould be given to the earl for his re- 
ma kable and eminent ſervices; and theſe he ac- 
tually received from the mouth of the lord-keeper 
Harcourt, who took this opportunity to drop ſome 
oblique reflections upon the mercenary diſpoſition 
of the duke of Marlborough. The houſe proceed- 
ing in the inquiry, paſſed another vote, importing, 
That the late miniſtry had been negligent in ma- 
naging the Spaniſh war, to the great prejudice of 


the nation. Finding that the Portugueſe troops 
were poſted on the right of the Engliſh at the battle 
of Almanza, they reſolved, That the earl of Gal- 


way, in yielding this point, had acted contrary to 
the honour of the imperial crown of Great-Britain. 


Theſe reſolutions they included in an addreſs to the 


queen, who had been preſent during the debates, 
which were extremely violent; and to every ſepa- 
rate vote was attached a ſevere proteſt. Theſe 


were not the proceedings of candour and national 


Juſtice, 


— 22 


juſtice, but the ebullitions of party zeal and ranco- 4. 0. 2716. 


rous animoſity, 


. BY, - ; | : . . . = Severe votes 
While the lords were employed in this inquiry, in the nor 
the commons examined certain abuſes which had of commons 
cept into the management of the navy; and ſome hn moe 


cenſures were paſſed upon certain perſons concern- over the 


ed in contracts for victualling the ſeamen. The in- “. 


tines. 


habitants of St. Olave's, and other pariſhes pre- 
ſented a petition, complaining, that a great number 

of Palatines inhabiting one houſe 'might produce 

among them a contagious diſtemper; and in time 
become a charge to the public, as they were de: + + 
ſtitute of all viſible means of ſubſiſtence. This | 
petition had been procured by the Tories, that the 

houſe of commons might have another handle for 
attacking the late miniftry. A committee was ap- 

pointed to enquire upon what invitation or encou- 
ragement thoſe Palatines had come to England. 

The papers relating to this affair being laid before 
them by the-queen's order, and peruſed, the houſe 
reſolved, That the inviting and bringing over the 

poor Palatines of all religions, at the public ex- 

pence, was an extravagant and unreaſonable charge 

to the kingdom, and a ſcandalous miſapplication 

of the public money, tending to the increaſe and 
oppreſſion of the poor, and of dangerous conſe- 

quence to the conſtitution in church and ſtate: 

and, That whoever adviſed their being brought 

over, was an enemy to the queen and kingdom. 
Animated by the heat of this inquiry, they paſſed 


the bill to repeal the act for a general naturaliza- 


tion of all proteſtants ; but this was rejected in the 
houſe of lords. Another bill was enacted into a 
law, importing, That no perſon ſhould be deemed 
qualified for repreſenting a county in parliament, 
unleſs he poſſeſſed an eſtate of ſix hundred pounds 
a year; and reſtricting the qualification of burgeſs 
to half that ſum, The deſign of this bill was, to 

| - exclude 
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88 HIS TOC Th ENGLAND. 
A. c. 1730, exclude trading people from the houſe of com- 
- mons, and to lodge the legiſlative power with the 
land- holders. A third act paſſed, permitting the 
importation of French wine in neutral bottoms: 
a bill againſt which the Whigs loudly exclaimed, 
as a national evil, and a ſcandalous compliment to 
Miele Aab. the enemy. ; KELLY 20 "op 

bed ar the A violent party in the houſe of commons began 
council to look upon Harley as a lukewarm Tory, becauſe 
Gelten, he would not enter precipitately into all their fac- 
and created tious Meaſures: they even began to ſuſpect his 
"ds, principles, when his credit was re-eſtabliſhed by a 
very ſingular incident. Guiſcard the French par. 
tifan, of whom mention hath already been made, 
thought himſelf very ill rewarded for his ſervices 

with a precarious penſion of four hundred pounds, 
which he enjoyed from the queen's bounty. He 

had been renounced by St. John the former com- 

panion of his pleaſures : he had in vain endeavour- 

ed to obtain an audience of the queen, with a view 

to demand more conſiderable appointments. Har- 

ley was his enemy, and all acceſs to her majeſty 

was denied. Enraged at theſe diſappointments, he 
attempted to make his peace with the court of 
France, and offered his ſervices, in a letter to one 

| Moreau a banker in Paris. His packet, which he 
endeavoured to [tranſmit by the way of Portugal, 
was intercepted, and a warrant iſſued out to appre- 

hend him for high treaſon. When the Rs dil- 

armed him in St. James's:park, he exhibited marks 

of guilty confuſion and deſpair, and begged that 

he would kill him directly. Being conveyed to the 
Cockpit in a fort of frenzy, he perceived a penknife 

lying upon a table, and took it up without being 
perceived by his attendants. A committee of coun- 

ctl was immediately ſummoned, and Guiſcard 
brought before them to be examined. Finding 
that his correſpondence with Moreau was n. 
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ed, he defired to ſpeak in private with ſt 

St. John, whom, in all probability he had reſolved 
to aſſaſſinate, His requeſt being refuſed, he ſaid, © 

« That's hard ! not one word!“ St. John being 
out of his reach, he ſtepped up te Mr. Harley, | 
exclaiming, Have at thee, then,” tabbed him in 

the breaſt with the penknife which he had con- 
cealed. The inſtrument broke upon the bonr 
without penetrating into the cavity: nevertheleſs 

he repeated the blow with ſuch force, that the 
chancellor of the exchequer fell to the ground. Se- 

cretary St. John ſeeing him fall, cried out, „ The 

4% villain has killed Mr. Harley!“ and drew his 

ſword. Several other members followed his ex- 

ample, and wounded Guiſcard in ſeveral places. 

Yet he made a deſperate defence, until he was 
overpowered by the meſſengers and ſervants, and 
conveyed from the council chamber, which he had 

filled with terror, tumult, and confuſion. His 
wounds, though dangerous, were not mortal; but 

he died of a gangrene occaſioned by the bruifes he 

had ſuſtained. This attempt upon the life of Har- 

ley, by a perſon who wanted to eſtabliſh a traitorous 
correſpondence with France, extinguiſhed the ſuſ- 

picions of thoſe who began to doubt that miniſter's 
integrity. The two houſes of parhament, in an 

addreſs to the queen, declared their belief, that 

Mr. Harley's fidelity to her majeſty, and zeal for 

her ſervice, had drawn upon him the hatred of all 

the abettors of popery and faction. They beſought une. 
her majeſty, to take all poſſible care of her ſacred Win7 | 
perſon; and for that purpoſe, to give directions for Tory. 
cauſing papiſts to be removed from the cities of Pugh ne 
London and Weſtminſter. A proclamation was P. of Marl- 
publiſhed, ordering the laws to be ſtrictly put in N 


Mil. Hift. 


execution againſt papiſts. When Harley appeared conduct of 


in the houſe of commons after His recovery, | he the dutchels 


was of Marlbo- 
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60 HISTORY ENGLAND. 


A. e. 1719. congratulated upon it by the ſpeaker in a florid 


Tindal. and fulſome premeditated ſpeech. An act was 


1 paſſed, decreeing, That an attempt upon the life 
Voltaire. Of a privy-counſellor ſnhould be felony without be- 
nefit of the clergy. The earl of Rocheſter dying, 
Harley became ſole miniſter, was created baron 
of Wigmore, and raiſed to the rank of earl by 

the noble and antient titles of Oxford and Morti- 
mer: to crown his proſperity, he was appointed 
lord-treaſurer, ' and veſted with the ſupreme admi- 

3 niſtration of affairs. 40 10% 
» Co 1711: 


» 


The . commons impowered certain, perfons to 
Death of examine all the grants made by king William, and 
Jotcpbe rer report the value of them, as well as the conſidera- 
tions upon which they were made. Upon their re. 
port a bill was formed, and paſſed that houſe; but 

the lords rejected it at the firſt reading. Their 

next ſtep was to examine the public accounts, with 

a view to fix an imputation on the earl of Godol- 

phin. They voted, That above five and thirty 
millions of the money granted by parliament re- 
mained unaccounted for. This ſum, however, 
included ſome accounts in the reigns of king 

Charles and king William. One half of the whole 

was charged to Mr. Bridges the paymaſter, who 

had actually accounted for all the money he had 
received, except about three millions, though theſe 
accounts had not paſſed through the auditor's of- 

fice. The commons afterwards proceeded to in- 

quire into the debts of the navy, that exceeded five 
millions, which with many other debts were thrown 

into one ſtock, amounting to nine millions four 
hundred and ſeventy- one thouſand, three hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. A fund was formed for 
paying an intereſt or annuity of ſix per cent. until 
the principal ſnould be diſcharged; and with this 
was granted a monopoly of a projected trade 8 
Outh- 
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debentures, and other public ſecurities, which were 
incorporated for this purpoſe. Such was the origin 
of the South-ſea company, founded upon a chime- 
rical ſuppoſition, that the Engliſh would be per- 
mitted: to trade upon the coaſt of Peru in the Weſt- 
Indies. Perhaps, the new miniſtry hoped to ob- 
tain this permiſſion as an equivalent for their aban- 


0 


South-ſea, veſted in the proprietors of navy- bills, a: c. 2714. 


doning the intereſt of king Charles with reſpect to 


his pretenſions upon Spain. By this time the em- 
peror Joſeph. had died of the ſmall- pox without 
male iſſue; ſo that his brother's immediatee aim 
was to ſucceed him on the Imperial throne. This 
event was on the twentieth day of April communi- 


cated by a meſſage from the queen to both houſes. 


She told them, that the ſtates-general had con- 
curred with her in a reſolution to ſupport the houſe 
of Auſtria; and, that they had already taken ſuch 
meaſures as would ſecure the election of Charles as 
head of the empire. | 425 

The houſe of commons, in order to demon- 
ſtrate their attachment to the church, in conſe- 
quence of an addreſs from the lower houſe of con- 
vocation, - and a quickening meſſage from the 
queen, paſſed a bill for building fifty new churches 


Repreſenta- 


tion by the 


commons is 


the queen, 


in the ſuburbs of London and Weſtminſter, and 


appropriated for this purpoſe the duty upon coals, 
which had been granted for the building of St. 
Paul's, now finiſhed. This impoſition was con- 
tinued until it ſnould raiſe the ſum of three hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds. At the cloſe of the 
ſeſſion the commons preſented a remonſtrance or 
repreſentation to the queen, in which they told 
her, that they had not only raiſed the neceſſary 
ſupplies, but alſo diſcharged the heavy debts of 


Which the nation had ſo long and juſtly complain- 


ed. They ſaid, that in tracing the cauſes of this 
debt, they had diſcovered fraud, embezzlement 


and miſapplication of the public money. .. That 


they 


64 HISTORY'o: ENGLAND. 
A,C, 1711. they who of late years had the management of 
the treaſury, were guilty of | notorious breach of 
traſt arid injuſtice to the nation, in allowing above 
thirty millions to remain unaecounted for; a pur- 
poſed omiſſion that looked like a deſign to con- 
ceal embezzlements. They begged” her majeſty 
would give immediate directions for compelling 
the ſeveral impreſt accauntants ſpeedily to paſs their 
accounts. They expreſſed their hope, that ſuch 
of the accountants as had neglected their duty in 
proſecuting their accounts, ought no longer to be 
intruſted with the public money. They affirmed, 
that from all theſe evil practices and worſe deſigns 
of ſome perſons, who had by falſe profeſſions of 
love to their country, inſinuated themſelves into 
her royal favour, irreparable miſchief would have 
accrued to the public, had not her majeſty, in her 
great wiſdom, ſeaſonably diſcovered the fatal ten- 
dency of ſuch meaſures, and removed from the 
adminiſtration thoſe who had ſo ill anſwered her 
majeſty's favourable opinion, and in ſo many in- 
ſtances groſly abuſed the truſt repoſed in them. 
They obſerved, that her people could with greater 
patience have ſuffered the magifold injuries done to 
themſelves, by the frauds and depredations of ſuch 
evil miniſters, had not the ſame men proceeded to 
treat her ſacred perſon with undutifulneſs and diſre- 
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700 gard. This repreſentation being circulated through | 
1 the kingdom, produced the deſired effect of in- 
THR flaming the minds of the people againſt the late ! 
on | miniſtry. Such expedients were become neceſlary 
;"_ for the execution of Oxford's project, which was to x 
2 1 put a ſpeedy end to a war that had already ſubject- | 
1 ed the people to grievous oppreſſion, and even ac- a 
. cumulated heavy burdens to be tranſmitted to their 
N poſterity. The nation was inſpired by extravagant a 
ideas of glory and conqueſt, even to a rage of war- l 
making; ſo that the new miniſters, in order to diſ- , 


pel thoſe dangerous chimeras, were obliged to take 
e meaſures 


- 


meaſures for exciting their | indignation and con- K C. 17% 

tempt againft thoſe perſons whom they had for- 

merly idolized as their heroes and patriots. On the 

twelfth of June the queen having given the royal 

afſent to ſeveral public and private Vat, made an 

affectionate ſpech to both houſes. She thanked the 

commons in the warmeſt expreſſions for . 
affl 


given to any 
ned func 


mony 
with 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. e. in, with, the late miniſters. A committee, being ap- 
pointed to draw BY a repreſentation, of the preſent 


ſtate of the churc 


rch and religion, Atterbury under. 
took the taſk, and compoled a remonſtrance that 
contained the moſt keen and ſeyere ſtrictures upon 


the adminiſtration, as it had beemiexerciſed ſince 
the time of the revolution. Another was penned 
by the biſhops in more moderate terms; and ſeve- 
ral regulations were made, but in none of theſe did 
the two houſes agree. They concurred, however, 
in cenſuring ſome tenets favouring Arianiſm, 
broached and ſupported by Mr. Whiſton, mathe- 
matical profeſſor in Cambridge. He had been ex- 
pelled the univerſity, and wrote a vindication of 
pimlelf, dedicated to the convocation. The arch- 
biſhop doubted whether this aſſembly could pro- 
ceed againſt a man for hereſy: the judges were 
conſulted, and the majority of them gave in their 


opinion, that tlie convocation had a juriſdiction, 


Four of them profeſſed the contrary ſentiment, 


which they maintained from the ſtatutes made at 


the reformation. The queen, in a letter to the 
biſhops, ſaid, that as there was now no doubt of their 
juriſdiction, ſhe expected they would proceed in 
the matter before them. Freſh ſcruples ariſing, 
they determined to examine the book, without pro- 
ceeding againſt the author, and this was cenſured 
accordingly. An extract of the ſentence was ſent 
to the queen; but ſhe did not ſignify her pleaſure 
on this ſubject, and the affair remained in ſuſpence. 
Whiſton publiſhed a work in four volumes, juſtity- 
ing his doctrine, and maintaining, that the apoſto- 
lical conſtitutions were not only canonical, but allo 
preferable in point of authority to the epiſtles and 
e ee ee 
The new miniſtry had not yet determined to 
ſuperſede the duke of Marlborough in the com. 
mand of the army. This was a ſtep which could 
; | not 
« 


>» 6 
not be taken without giving umbrage to the Dutch 4. C. 1712+ 
and other allies. He therefore ſet out for Holland Th- duke 


in. the month of February, after the queen ha 


aſſured him, that he might depend upon the punc- 
tual payment of the forces. Having conferred 


with the deputies of the ſtates about the operations a. 


of the campaign, he about the middle of April 
aſſembled the army at Orchies, between Liſle and 
Douay; while marechal de Villars drew together 


the French troops in the neighbourhood of Cam- 


bray and Arras. Lewis had by this time depopu- 
lated as well as impoveriſhed 'his kingdom ; yet 
his ſubjects ſtill flocked to his ſtandard with fur- 
priſing ſpirit and attachment. Under the preſſure 
of extreme miſery they uttered not one complaint 
of their fovereign; but imputed all their calamities 
to the pride and obſtinacy of the allies. Excluſive 
of all the other impoſitions that were layed upon 
that people, they conſented to pay the tenth penny 
of their whole ſubſtance : but all their efforts of 
loyalty and affection to their prince would have 
been ineffectual, had not the merchants of the 
kingdom, by the permiſſion of Philip, undertaken 
repeated voyages to the South-ſea, from whence 


| they brought home immenſe treaſures: while the 
allies took no ſteps for intercepting theſe ſupplies, 


though nothing could have been more ealy for 
the Engliſh than to deprive the enemy of this great 
reſource, and convert it to their own advantage. 
Had a ſquadron of ſhips been annually employed 
for this purpoſe, the ſubjects of France and Spain 


muſt have been literally ſtarved, and Lewis obliged _ 


to ſubmit to ſuch terms as the confederates might 
have thought proper to impoſe. Villars had found 
means to aſſemble a very numerous army, with 
which he encamped behind the river Sanſet, in 
ſuch an advantageous poſt as could not be attack- 
ed with any proſpect of ſucceſs. Mean while the 

Ns. ga. F duke 


d of Marl bo- 
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66 HISTORY or ENGLAND: 
A. c. u. duke of Marlborough paſſed the Scarpe, and form: 


ed his camp between Douay and Bouchain, where 
he was joined by prince Eugene on the twenty- 
third day of May. This general, however, did 
not long remain in the Netherlands. Underſtand- 
ing that detachments had been made from the arm 
of Villars to the Rhine, and that the ele&or of Ba- 
varia intended to act in the empire, he, by order 
from the court of Vienna, marched towards the 
Upper Rhine with the Imperial and Palatine troops 
to ſecure Germany. The duke of Marlborough 
repaſſing the Scarpe, encamped in the plains of 
Lens, from whence he advanced towards Aire, as 
if he had intended to attack the French lines in 
that quarter. Theſe lines beginning at Bouchain 
on the Schelde, were continued along the Sanſet 
and the Scarpe to Arras, and thence along the Up- 
per Scarpe to Canchc. They were defended by 
redoubts and other works, in ſuch a manner, that 
Villars judged they were impenetrable, and called 
them the Ne plus ultra of Marlborough. 

He furpris This nobleman advancing within two leagues of 

the French the French lines, ordered a great number of fal- 

bat cines to be made, declaring he would attack them 
the next morning; ſo that Villars drew all his 
forces on that ſide, in full expectation of an engage- 
ment. The duke, on the ſuppoſition that the pal- 


ſage of the Sanſet by Arleux would be left un- 


guarded, had ordered the generals Cadogan and 
Hompeſch to aſſemble twenty battalions and ſe- 
venteen ſquadrons, from Douay and the neighbour- 
ing garriſons, and march to Arleux, where they 


ſhould endeavour to paſs the Sanſet. Brigadier 


Sutton was detatched with the artillery and pon- 
toons to lay bridges over the canal near Goulczen, 
and over the Scarpe at Viiry, while the duke with 
the whole confederate army began his march for 


the ſame place abopt ninę in the evening. He 


pro 
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morning he paſſed the river Vitry. There he re- 


ceived intelligence, that Hompeſch had taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of the paſſes on the Sanſet and Schelde with- 
out oppoſition, the enemy having withdrawn 
their detachments from that ſide, juſt as he had 
imagined. . He himſelf with his vanguard of fifty 
ſquadrons, haſtened his march towards Arleux, 
and before eight of the clock arrived at Baca Ba- 
chuel, where in two hours he was joined by the 
heads of the columns into which he had divided 
his infantry. Villars being certified of his int-n- 
tion, about two in the morning decamped with his 
whole army, and putting himſelf at the head of the 


king's houſhold-troops, marched all night with ſuch 


expedition, that about eleven in the forenoon he 
was in ſight of the duke of Marlborough, who had 


by this time joined count Hompeſch. The French 


general immediately retreated ro the main body of 
his army, which had advanced to the high-road be- 
tween Arras and Cambray, while the allies encamp- 


ed upon the Schelde between Oiſy and Eſtrun, after 


a march of ten leagues without halting, ſcarce to be 
paralleled in hiſtory. By this plan, ſo happily exe- 
cuted, the duke of Marlborough fairly outwitted 
Villars, and, without the loſs of one man, entered 
the lines which he had pronounced impenetrable. 
This ſtroke of the Engliſh general was extolled as 
a maſter-piece of military ſkill, while Villars was 
expoſed to the ridicule even of his own officers. 
The field-deputies of the ſtates- general propoſed 
that he ſhould give battle to the enemy, who paſſed 
the Schelde at Crevecceur, in order to cover Bou- 
chain : but the duke would not hazard an engage- 
ment, conſidering how much the army was fa- 
ugued by the long march; and that any misfor- 
tune, while they continued within the French lines, 
F 2 ; | might 


proceeded with ſuch expedition, that by five in the A. c. «7:4, d 
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Reduces 
Bouchain. 


_ HISTORY os ENGLAND. 
might be fatal. His intention was to beſiege Bou- 


chain, an enterprize that was deemed impractica- 


ble, inaſmuch as the place was ſituated in a mo- 
raſs, ſtrongly fortified, and defended by a numer- 
ous garriſon, in the neighbourhood of an army ſu- 
perior in number to that of the allies. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe diſadvantages, and the diſſuaſions of 
his own friends, he reſolved to undertake the ſiege: 
and, in the mean time, diſpatched brigadier Sutton - 
to England, with an account of his having paſſed 
the French lines; which was not at all agreeable 
to his enemies. They had prognoſticated that 
nothing would be done during this campaign, and 
began to infinuate that the duke could ſtrike no 
ſtroke of importance without the aſſiſtance of prince 
Eugene. 5 now endeavoured to leſſen the 
glory of his ſucceſs; and even taxed him with 
having removed his camp from a convenient ſitua- 
tion to a place where the troops were in danger of 
ſtarving. Nothing could be more provoking than 
this ſcandalous malevolence, to a great man who 
had done ſo much honour to his country, and 
was then actually expoſing his life in her ſervice. 
On the tenth day of Auguft Bouchain was inveſt- 
ed, and the duke of Marlborough exerted himſelf 
to the utmoſt extent of his vigilance and capacity, 
well knowing the difficulties of the undertaking, 
and how much his reputation would depend upon 
his ſucceſs. Villars had taken every precaution 
that his {kill and experience could ſuggeſt, to baftie 
the endeavours of the Engliſh general. He had 
reinforced the garriſon to the number of ſix thou- 
ſand choſen men, commanded by officers of known 
courage and ability. He made — efforts to raiſe 


the fiege; but they were rendered ineffectual by 
the conſummate prudence and activity of the duke 
of Marlborough. Then he layed a ſcheme for 
ſurpriſing Douay, which likewiſe miſcarried, If 

| we 


"A NS; 69 
we conſider that the Engliſh general, in the execu- A. C. 1731. 
tion of his plan, was obliged to form lines, erect 
regular forts, raiſe batteries, throw bridges over a NY 
river, make a cauſeway through a deep morals, 
provide for the ſecurity of convoys againſt a nu- 
merous army on one ſide, and the garriſon of Con- 
de and Valenciennes on the other ; we muſt allow 
this was the boldeſt enterprize of the whole war; 
that it required all the fortitude, {kill, and reſolu- 
tion of a great general, and all the valour and in- 
trepidity of the confederate troops, who had ſcarce 
ever exhibited ſuch amazing proofs of courage up- 
on any other occaſion, as they now diſplayed at the 
ſiege of Bouchain. In twenty days after the trenches 
were opened, the garriſon was obliged to ſurren- 
der themſelves priſoners of war; and this conqueſt 
was the laſt military exploit performed by the duke 
of Marlborough : for the breaches of Bouchain 
were no ſooner repaired, than the oppoſite armies 
began to ſeparate, and the allied forces were quar- 
tered in the frontier towns, that they might be at 
hand to take the field early in the ſpring. They 
were now in poſſeſſion of the Maeſe, almoſt as far 
as the Sambre; of the Schelde from Tournay, and 
of the Lys as far as it is navigable. They had re- 
duced Spaniſh Guelderland, Limeburg, Brabant, 
Flanders, and the greater part of Hainault: they 
were maſters of the Scarpe; and by the conqueſt 
of Bouchain, they had opened to themſelves a way 
into the very bowels of France. All theſe acqui- 
ſitions were owing to the valour and conduct of the 
duke of Marlborough, who now returned to the 
Hague, and arrived in England about the middle 
of November. 1 
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The queen had conferred the command of her ue duke 
forces in Spain upon the duke of Argyle, who was of Ar le 
recalled. from the ſervice in Flanders for that pur- gms 
poſe. He had long been at variance with the duke troops in 
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| HISTORY or ENGLAND. 

A c. . of Marlborough; a circumſtance which recom- 
K. Charles mended him the more ſtrongly to the miniſtry, 
elefted em. Ie landed at Barcelona on the twenty-ninth of 


May, and found the Britiſh troops in the utmoſt. 
diſtreſs for want of ſubſiſtance. The treaſurer had 


promiſed to ſupply him liberally ; the commons 
had granted one million, five hundred thouſand 
pounds for that ſervice. All their hopes of ſucceſs 
were fixed on the campaign in that kingdom ; and 
indeed the army commanded by the duke of Ven- 
dome was in ſuch a wretched. condition, that it 
Staremberg had been properly ſupported by the 
allies, he might have obtained ſignal advantages. 
The duke of Argyle having waited in vain for the 
promiſed remittances, was obliged to borrow mo- 
ney on his own credit, before the Britiſh troops 
could take the field. At length Staremberg ad- 
vanced towards the enemy, who attacked him at 
the paſs of Prato del Rey, where they were re- 
pulſed with conſiderable damage. After this action 
the duke of Argyle was ſeized with a violent fever, 
and conveyed back to Barcelona. Vendome in- 
veſted the caſtle of Cardona, which was vigorouſſy 
defended till the end of December, when a detach- 
ment being ſent to the relief of the place, defeated 
the beſiegers, killed two thouſand on the ſpot, and 
took all their artillery, ammunition, and baggage. 
Staremberg was unable to follow the blow: the 
duke of Argyle wrote preſſing letters to the mini- 
ſtry, and loudly complained that he was altogether 
unſupported ; but all his remonſtrances were in- 
effectual: no remittances arrived; and he returned 
to England without having been able to attempt 
any thing of importance. In September, king 
Charles leaving his queen at Barcelona, ſet fail 
for Italy, and at Milan had an interview with the 
duke of Savoy, where all diſputes were compro- 
mited. That prince had forced his way into Sa- 

voy; 
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vdy, and penetrated as far as the Rhine: but he . C. 11. 
ſuddenly halted in the middle of his career, and 
after a ſhort campaign repaſſed the mountains, 
Prince Eugene, at the head of the German forces, 
protected the electors at Franckfort from the de- 
ſigns of the enemy, and Charles was unanimouſly 
choſen emperor ; the electors of Cologne and Ba- 
varia having been excluded from voting, becauſe 
they lay under the ban of the empire. The war 
between the Ottoman Porte and the Muſcovites 
was of ſhort duration. The czar advanced fo far 
into Moldavia, that he was cut off from all ſupplies, 
and altogether in the power of his enemy. In this 
emergency, he found means to corrupt the grand 
vizir in private, while in public he propoſed arti- 
cles of peace that were accepted. The king of 
Sweden, who was in the Turkiſh army, charged 
the vizir with treachery, and that miniſter was ac- 
tually diſgraced. The grand ſignor threatened to 
renew the war; but he was appeaſed by the czar's 
ſurrendering Aſoph. | 

The Engliſh miniſtry had conceived great ex- Expedition 

pectations from an expedition againſt Quebec and . 
Placentia, in North-America, planned by colonel 
Nicholſon, who had taken poſſeſſion of Nova Sco- 
tia, and garriſoned Port-royal, to which he gave 
the name of Annapolis. He had brought four In- 
dian chiefs to England, and repreſented the ad- 
vantages that would redound to the nation, in point 
of commerce, ſhould the French be expelled from 
North-America. The miniſters reliſhed the pro- 
poſal. A body of five thouſand men were em- 
barked in tranſports, under the command of bri- 
gadier Hill, brother to Mrs. Maſham ; and they 

laled from Plymouth in the beginning of May, 

with a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips commanded by Sir 
Hovenden Walker. At Boſton in New England, 
they were joined by two regiments of provincials; 
| F 4 and 
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A. C,1711-and about four thouſand men, conſiſting of Ame- 


nſolence 


rican planters, Palatines, and Indians, rendez. 
vouſed at Albany, in order to march by land into 


Canada, while the fleet ſailed up the river of that 
name. On the twenty-firſt day of Auguſt, they 


were expoſed to a violent ſtorm, and driven among 
rocks, where eight tranſports periſhed with about 
eight hundred men. The admiral immediately 
ſailed back to Spaniſh-River bay, where it was de- 
termined in a council of war, that as the fleet and 


forces were victualled for ten weeks only, and they 


could not depend upon a ſupply of proviſions from 
New England, they ſhould return home, without 
making any further attempt. Such was the iſſue 
of this paultry expedition, intruſted to the direc- 
tion of an officer without talents and experience. 
In the Iriſh parliament held during the ſummer, 


of the Jaco - the duke of Ormond and the majority of the peers 


bites in 
Scotland, 


ſupported the Tory intereſt, while the commons 
expreſſed the warmeſt attachment to revolution- 
principles. The two houles made ſtrenuous re- 
preſentations, and paſſed ſevere reſolutions againſt 
each other. After the ſeſſion, Sir Conſtantine 


' Phipps the chancellor, and general Ingoldſby, were 


appointed juſtices in the abſence of the duke of 
Ormond, who returned to England in the month 
of November. In Scotland the Jacobites made no 
ſcruple of profeſſing their principles and attach 
ments to the pretender. The dutcheſs of Gordon 
preſented the faculty of advocates with a ſilver me- 
dal repreſenting the chevalier de St. George ; and 
on the reverſe the Britiſh iſlands, with the motto 
% Reddite.” After ſome debate, it was voted, by 
a majority of ſixty-three voices againſt twelve, that 
the dutcheſs ſhould be thanked for this token of her 
regard. This taſk was performed by Dundaſs of 
Arniſtoun, who thanked her grace for having pre- 
ſented them with a medal of their ſovereign 25 

OS the 


A N N. E. 


the king; hoping, and being confident, that her “. C. 


grace would very ſoon have an opportunity to 
compliment the faculty with a ſecond medal, ſtruck 
upon the reſtoration of the king and royal family, 
and the finiſhing rebellion, uſurping tyranny, and 
whiggery. An account of this tranſaction being 


laid before the queen, the lord-· advocate was order- 


ed to inquire into the particulars. Then the faculty 
were ſo intimidated, that they diſowned Dundaſs, 
and Horne his accomplice. They pretended that 
the affair of the medal had been tranſacted by a 
party at an occaſional meeting, and not by general 
conſent ; and, by a ſolemn act, they declared their 


attachment to the queen and the proteſtant ſuc- 


ceſſion. The court was fatisfied with this atone- 
ment; but the reſident from Hanover having pre- 
ſented a memorial to the queen, deſiring that 
Dundaſs and his aſſociates might be proſecuted, 
the government removed Sir David Dalrymple 
from his office of lord-advocate, on pretence of 
his having been too remiſs in proſecuting thoſe 
delinquents; and no further inquiry was made in- 
to the affair. i, | 
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For ſome time a negotiation for peace had been , na 


carried on between the court of France and the tion ſet on 
f ot between 


new minifters, who had a double aim in this mea- the cours of 


ſure; namely, to mortify the Whigs and the Dutch, France and 


whom they deteſted, and to free their country from 
a ruinous war, which had all the appearance of 
becoming habitual to the conſtitution. They fore- 
ſaw the riſque they would run by entering into 
ſuch meaſures, ſhould ever the oppoſite faction re- 
gain the aſcendency : they knew the Whigs would 
employ all their art and influence, which was ver» 
powerful, in obſtructing the peace, and in raiſing 
a popular clamour againſt the treaty. But their 
monves for treating were ſuch as prompted them 
to undervalue all thoſe difficulties and dangers. 
They 
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commerce, for the ſubjects of Great-Britain,- ag 
would ſilence all detraction. They did not doubt 


of being able to maintain the ſuperiority which 


they had acquired in parliament; and perhaps 
ſome of them cheriſhed views in favour of the 
pretender, whoſe ſucceſſion to the crown would 
have effectually eſtabliſhed their dominion over the 
oppoſite party. The earl of Jerſey, who acted in 
concert with Oxford, ſent a private meſſage to the 
court of France, importing the queen's earneſt de- 
fire of peace, repreſenting the impoſſibility of a 
private negotiation, as the miniſtry was obliged 
to act with the ,utmoſt circumſpection; and de- 


firing that Lewis would propoſe to the Dutch a 


renewal of the conferences, in which caſe the Eng- 
liſn plenipotentiaries ſhould have ſuch inſtructions, 


that it would be impoſſible for the ſtates- general 


to prevent the concluſion of the treaty. This in- 
timation was delivered by one Gualtier, an obſcure 
prieſt, who acted as chaplain to count Gallas the 
Imperial ambaſſador, and had been employed as a 
ſpy by the French miniſtry, ſince the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities. His connection with lord Jerſey 
was by means of his lady, who profeſſed the Ro- 
man catholic religion. His meſſage was extremely 
agreeable to the court of St. Germain's; and he 
returned to London with a letter of compliment 
from the marquis de Torcy to the earl of Jerſey, in 
which that miniſter aſſured him of his maſter's ſin- 
cere inclination for peace, though he was averſe 
to a renewal of the conferences with the ſtates- ge- 
neral. Gualtier wrote a letter to Verſailles, de- 
firing, in the name of the Engliſh miniſtry, that 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty would communicate to 
them his propoſals for a general peace, which they 
would communicate to the ſtates-general, that 
they might negotiate in concert with their allies. 

A gene- 


5 


A general anſwer, being made to this intimation, &. C. 12 u. 
Gualtier made a ſecond journey to Verſailles, and 
brought over a memorial, which was immediately 
tranſmitted to Holland. In the mean time, the 
penſionary endeavoured te renew the conferences 
in Holland. Petkum wrote to the French mini- 
ſtry, that if his majeſty would reſume the negotia- 
tion, in concert with the queen of Great-Britain, 
he ſhould certainly have reaſon to be fatisfied with 
the conduct of the Dutch deputies. This pro- 
poſal Lewis declined, at the deſire of the Engliſh 
miniſters. _ | | | 
The ſtates-general having peruſed the memorial, Prioris Fre 
aſſured queen Anne that they were ready to join bleav, = 
with her in contributing to the concluſion of a 
durable peace; but they expreſſed a deſire that 
the French king would communicate a more par- 
ticular plan for ſecuring the intereſt of the allied 
powers, and for ſettling the repoſe of Europe. 
Gualtier was once more ſent to Verſailles, accom- 
panied by Mr. Prior, who had reſided in France 
as ſecretary to the embaſſies of the earls of Port- 
land and Jerſey. He had acquired ſome reputa- 
tion by his poetical talents; was a man of uncom- 
mon ability, inſinuating addreſs, and perfe&ly de- 
voted to the Tory intereſt. He was. empowered 
to communicate the preliminary demands of the 
Engliſh ; to receive the anſwer of the French king, 
and demand whether or not king Philip had tranſ- 
mitted a power of treating to his grandfather. He 
arrived incognito at Fontainebleau, and preſented 
the queen's memorial, in which ſhe demanded a 
barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlands, and ano- 
ther on the Rhine for the. empire; a ſecurity for 
the Dutch commerce, and a general ſatisfaction to 
all her allies. She required that the ftrong places 
taken from the duke of Savoy ſhould be reſtored ; 
and that he ſhould poſſeſs ſuch towns and diſtrits 
| in 
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A.C. ui. in Italy as had been ceded to him in treaties be. 


tween him and his allies : that Lewis ſhould ac- 


knowledge queen Anne and the proteſtant ſucceſ. 
ſion; demoliſh the fortifications of Dunkirk, and 


agree to a new treaty of commerce : that Gibraltar 
and Portmahon ſhould be yielded to the crown of 
England : that the negro trade 'in America, at 
that time carried on by the French, ſhould be ceded 
to the Engliſh, together with ſome towns on that 


continent, where the ſlaves might be refreſhed. 


She expected ſecurity that her ſubjects trading to 
Spain ſhould enjoy all advantages granted by that 
crown to the moſt favoured nation : that ſhe ſhould 
be put in poſſeſſion of Newfoundland and Hud- 


. Ton's bay, either by way of reſtitution or ceſſion 


and that both nations ſhould continue to enjoy 
whatever territories they might be poſſeſſed of in 
North America at the ratification of the treaties. 
She likewiſe inſiſted upon a ſecurity that the crowns 
of France and Spain ſhould never be united on the 
ſame head. Her majeſty no longer inſiſted upon 
Philip's being expelled from the throne of Spain 
by the arms of his own grandfather. She now 
perceived that the exorbitant power of the houſe 
of Auſtria would be as dangerous to the liberty of 
Europe, as ever that of the family of Bourbon had 
been in the zenith of its glory. She might have 
remembered the exceſſive power, the inſolence, 
the ambition, of Charles V. and Philip II. who had 
enſlaved ſo many countries, and embroiled all 
Europe. She was ſincerely deſirous of peace, from 
motives of humanity and compaſſion to her ſub- 
Jes and fellow creatures: ſhe was eagerly bent 
upon procuring ſuch advantages to her people, as 
would enable them to diſcharge the heavy load of 
debt under which they laboured, and recompenſe 
them in ſome meaſure for the blood and treaſure 


they had ſo laviſhly expended in the proſecution of 


the 
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the war. Theſe were the ſentiments of a chriſtian A. c. 51 
princeſs ; of an amiable and pious ſovereign, who 
bore a ſhare in the grievances of her ſubjects, and 
looked upon them with the eyes of maternal af- 
fection. She thought ſhe had the better title to 
inſiſt upon thoſe advantages, as they had been al- 
ready granted to her ſubjects in a private treaty 
with king Charles. 8 | SOR Th LE 
As Prior's powers were limited in ſuch a manner ,,,,... 

that he could not negotiate, Menager, deputy from arrives pri- 
the city of Rouen to the board of trade, accom- —_— 
panied the Engliſh miniſter to London, with full 
powers to ſettle the preliminaries of the treaty. At 
his arrival in London, the queen immediately 
commiſſioned the duke of Shrewſbury, the earls of 
Jerſey, Dartmouth, Oxford, and Mr. St. John, to 
treat with him; and the conferences were immedi- 
ately begun. After long and various diſputes, 
they agreed upon certain preliminary articles, 
which, on the eighth day of October, were ſigned 
by the French miniſter, and by the two ſecretaries 
of ſtate, in conſequence of a written order from 
her majeſty. Then Menager was privately intro- 
duced to the queen at Windſor. She told him ſhe 
was averſe to war: that ſhe would exert all her 
power to conclude a ſpeedy peace: that ſhe ſhould; 
be glad to live upon good terms with the king of 
France, to whom ſhe was ſo nearly allied in blood; 
and ſhe expreſſed her hope that there would be a 
cloſer union after the peace, between them, and 
between their ſubje&s, cemented by a perfect cor- 
reſpondence and friendſhip. The earl of Strafford, 
who had been lately recalled from the Hague, 
where he reſided as ambaſſador, was now ſent back 
to Holland, with orders to communicate to the 
penſionary the propoſals of peace which France had 
made ; to ſignify the queen's approbation of them, 
and propoſe a place where the plenipotentaries 

| ſhould 


8 HISTORYor ENGL AND: 
A. O. 1221. ſnould aſſemble. The Engliſh miniſters now en- 
gaged in an intimate correſpondence with the court 
of Verſailles; and marechal Tallard being releaſed 
from his confinement at Nottingham, was allowed 
to return to his own country on his parole. After 
the departure of Menager, the preliminaries were 
communicated to count Gallas, the emperor's 
miniſter, who, in order to inflame the minds of the 
people, cauſed them to be tranſlated and inſerted 
in one of the daily papers. This ſtep was ſo much 
reſented by the queen, that ſhe ſent a meſſage, de- 
ſiring he would come no more to court ; but that 
he might leave the kingdom as ſoon as he ſhould 
think proper. He took the hint, and retired ac- 
cordingly; but the queen gave the emperor to 
underſtand, that any other miniſter: he ſhould ap- 
point, would be admitted by her without heſita- 
tion, | 
The French The ſtates of Holland, alarmed at the prelimi- 
boſals df. naries, ſent over Buys as envoy extraordinary, to 
— to intercede with the queen that ſhe would alter her 
rreſolutions: but ſhe continued ſteady to her pur- 
poſe; and the earl of Strafford demanded the im- 
mediate concurrence of the ſtates, declaring, in 
the queen's name, that ſhe would look upon any 
delay, on their part, as a refuſal to comply with 
her propoſitions. Intimidated by this declaration, 
they agreed to open the general conferences at 
Utrecht on the firſt day of January. They granted 
paſſports to the French miniſters; and the queen 
appointed Robinſon biſhop of Briſtol, and the earl Mt 
of Strafford, her plenipotentiaries at the congreſs. 
Charles, the new emperor, being at Milan when 
he received a copy of the preliminaries, wrote cir- 
cular letters to the electors and princes of the em- 
pire, exhorting them to perſiſt in their engage- 
ments to the grand alliance. He likewiſe deſired 
ne tates-general to join counſels with him in per- 
Juading 
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ſuading the queen of England to reje& the pro- A. C. 172 
poſals of France, and proſecute the war; or at leaſt | 
negotiate on the foundation of the firſt prelimi- 
naries, which had been ſigned by the marquis de 
Torcy. He wrote aletter to the ſame purpoſe to 
the queen of Great-Britain, who received it with the 
moſt mortifying indifference. No wonder that he 
ſhould zealouſly contend for the continuance of a 
war, the expence of which ſhe and the Dutch had 
hitherto almoſt wholly defrayed, The new preli- 
minaries were ſeverely attacked by the Whigs, who 
ridiculed and reviled the mint in word and 
writing. Pamphlets, libels, and lampoons, were 
to-day publiſhed by one faction, and to-morrow an- 
ſwered by the other. They contained all the in- 
ſinuations of malice and contempt, all the bitter- 
neſs of reproach, and all the rancour of recrimina- 
tion. In the midſt of this contention, the queen 
diſpatched the earl of Rivers to Hanover, with an 
aſſurance to the eleQor, that his ſucceſſion to the 
crown ſhould be effectually aſcertained in the treaty. 
The earl brought back an anſwer in writing: but, 
at the ſame time, his electoral highneſs ordered the 
baron de Bothmar, his envoy in England, to pre- 
ſent a memorial to the queen, repreſenting the per- 
nicious conſequences. of Philip's remaining in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt-Indies. This remon- 
ſtrance the baron publiſhed by way of appeal to 
the people, and the Whigs extolled it with the 
higheſt encomiums, while the queen and her mini- 
ſters reſented this ſtep, as an officious and inflam- 
matory interpoſition. f bi, 

The propoſals of peace made by the French y-,..; de. 
king were diſagreeable even to ſome individuals of bates abt 
the Tory-party, and certain peers who had hither- _ 2 
to adhered to that intereſt, agreed with the Whigs, lords. 
to make a remonſtrance againſt the preliminary 
articles. The court heing appriſed of their inten- 
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A. C. 1711, tion, prorogued the: parliament till the _ 
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of December, in gupectation of the Scottiſh peers, 
who would caſt tit balance in favour of the mini- 
ſtry. In her ſpeech, at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
ſne told them that, notwithſtanding the arts of 
thoſe who delighted in war, the place and time 
were appointed for a congreſs; and that the ſtates. 
general had expreſſed their entire confidence in her 
conduct. She declared her chief concern thould 
be to ſecure, the ſucceſſion of the crown in the 
houſe of Hanover; to procure all the adyantages 
to the nation which a tender and affectionate ſove- 
reign could procure for a dutiful and loyal people; 


and to obtain ſatisfaction for all her allies... She 


obſerved, that the moſt effectual way to procure an 
advantageous peace, would be to make prepara- 
tions for carrying on the war with vigour. She re- 
commended unanimity, and prayed God would 
direct her conſultations. In the houſe of lords, the 
earl of Nottingham, who had now aſſociated himſelf 
with the Whigs, inveighed againſt the preliminaries 
as captious and inſufficient; and offered a clauſe to 
be inferted"in' the addreſs of thanks, repreſenting 


to her majeſty, that in the opinion of the houſe, no 


peace could be fafe or honourable to Great Britain 
or Europe, if Spain and the Weſt - Indies ſhould 
be allotted to any branch of the houſe of Bourbon, 
A violent debate enſued, in the courſe of which 
the earl of Angleſey repreſented the neceſſity of 
eaſing the nation of the burthens incurred by an 
expenſive war. He affirmed; that a good peace 
might have been procured immediately after the 
battle of Ramillies, if it had not been prevented 
by ſome perſons who prolonged the war for their 
own private intereft, This inſinuation wasleyelled 
at the duke of Marlborough, who made a long 
ſpeech in his own vindication-. He bowed to the 


place where the queen ſat incognito; and appealed 
9 
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to her, whether, while he had the honour to ſerve A. G. 51t. 


her majeſty as general and plenipotentiary, he had 
not conſtantly informed her and her council of all 
the propoſals of peace which had been made ; and 
had not deſired inſtructions for his conduct on that 
ſubject? "He declared, upon his conſcience, and 


in preſence of the ſupreme Being, before whom 


he expected ſoon to appear, that he was ever de- 
firous of a ſafe, honourable, and laſting peace 
and thit he was always very far from entertaining 


any deſign of prolonging the war for his own 


rivate advantage, as his enemies had moſt falſly 
inſinuated. At laſt the queſtion being put, Whether 
the earl of Nottingham's advice ſhould be part of 


the addreſs ? it was carried in the affirmative by a 
ſmall majority. The addreſs was accordingly pre- 
ſented ; and the queen, in her aniwer, - fatd ſhe- 
ſhould be very ſorry any one could think ſhe would 


not do her utmoſt to recover Spain and the Weſt- 


Indies from the houſe of Bourbon. Againſt this 


advice, however, feveral peers proteſted, becauſe 
there was no precedent for inſerting a clauſe of ad- 
vice in an addreſs of thanks; and becauſe they 
joked upon it as an invaſion of the royal preroga- 


tive. In the addreſs of the commons there was 
no fuch article; and therefore the anſwer they re- 


celved was warm and cordial. 


The duke of Hamilton'*claiming a ſeat in the he duke ef 
houſe of peers, as duke of Brandon, a title he had Hamilton: 


lately received, was ' oppoſed by the anti- cour tiers, 
who pretended to foreſee great danger to the con 
ftitution from admitting into the houſe a greater 


number of Scottiſh peers than the act of union conformity 
allowed. Counſel was heard upon the validity of“. 


His patent. They obſerved that no objection could 
be made to the queen's prerogative in conferring 
honours ; and that all the ſubjects of the united 
kingdom were equally capable ot receiving honour. 

Ne. 92. x The 
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c. vr. The houſe of on ot had beg decided the * 
in admitting t Qucenſbemy upon 
being | created 1 5 of Aves ——— 
managed with great ability ee ſicdes a the 
Scotiiſh' peers united in defence of ghecduke's 
claim; and the court exerted. its whole ſtrength to 

ſupport the patent. Nevertheleſs, the queſtion be- 
ing put, Whether Scottiſh. peers, Senate peersof 
Great-Britain ſince, the union, had a right tot ſit in 
that houſe? it was carried in, the, negative bya 
majority of five voices; 1 not ithout a pro- 
reſt ſigned by the lords in che; oppoſition. The 
Scottiſh peers were ſo incenſed at this deciſion, that 
they drew up a repreſentation to. the queen; com. 
plaining of it as an. munen of the union, and 
a mark of diſgrage put e the whole peerage of 
Scotland. The bill calignal, conformity 
was revived by So ear OE 5 ngham, in more 
moderate terms than thoſe that had been formerly 
rejected; and it paſſed both —— by the con- 
nivance” of the Whigs, upon, the gears ꝓromiſe 
that if they would conſent to this weaſure, he would 
bring Over many friends Sacre in Matters 
of greater conſequence. ...,Qn;.t twenty ſecond 
day of December, the _ queen eing, , ah Frm 
granted 2 commiſſion to the lord: eper, and 
otlier peets, to give the royal aſſent to this . 
and another for the. land: tax. The. duke of De- 
vonſhire obtained leave to bring in u bill for giving 
precedence of all peers to the eleorat prince of 
Hanover, as duke of be An, addreſs was 
preſented to the queen, deſiring ſne would give in- 
ſtructions to her plenipotentiaries, to conſult with, 
the miniſters of the allies in Holland before the 
opening of the congreſs, that they might concert 
the neceſſary meaſures for proceeding with unani- 
mity, the better to obtain the great. FRO, propoſed. 
by her e _ 
The 
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* Fe me mene for? e the publick A. C. tt. 
eccotmtyihiving diftbvered that the uke of Marl- Dake of 
| . an annual preſent Marlbo- 


five Or rough diſ- 


BA thouſand pourids from the contraftars for bread miſſed from 


20'ths — queen declared in 'council, that fle 
lte thought fit to diffs him from all his employ- Twelve new 


ments chat the matter mig it be. impartially ex- n. 
amined. This dechir tion Was imparted to him 
in a lexter under her on Rang, in Which ſhe took 
occaſioni * Omplain f che treatment ſhe had re- 
ctived.08He"tobably” alluded to ps inſolence of 

his dutchefs; the ſh jection. in which ſhe had been 
kept by tlie "Thte%niihii 2 and the * pains, lately 
taten buche tige 1000 cle den conduct, and 
thwart ker Ifdaſufes 5 e&_to- the peace. 


. 5 N 8 | ; 
ring” himſelf Earn fe 8 , 
. 

dauglrters- the arte” of” "Saber 
lady-Ripltong?refignet Meir 7 faces 0 
Sa, 0 ; 
4 majority iff" cfuaded; the. 
qutemtoc ts u Are which. 95 0 neceſ- 


ſity cou aq uft 855 eated'1 twelve eers * at 
once, aH „en lle“ feel day of # January, they. 


id 213-03 Zuse l 91 


'* Lord Cerighinand th Brucd/" eo Wei; Sir Themes Tre- | 
Ae e 0 Heat) ene ere vor, baron Trevor of FBrombam, in the 
We leg. writ to cνν of Bedford; George Granville, 
the h "x " 4 0 © Be — Seren Lanſdowne, of Biddeford, in the 
ves thee e Duplin, of the King. ” ary of Devon 7 Samuel Madam, 
done Scqtlapd, created” baron Hay of baron Maſham of Outes; in the county 
nos! ip the county of Hereford of Eſſex ; Thomas Foley, baron Foley - 
lord Vicbunt Windlor of Ireland, made of Kudderminſter, i in the county of Wor. 
be:d6\Mobbtj4y in the Tite of Wight; . cefter z and Allen Bathurſt, baron Bat- 
Hepry Paget; ſon 85 {the Jod Paget, hur® of Bathelſden, in the county of 
created baton Burtos i the county af Bedford. On the firſt day of their be- 
Stafford; 5 0 ps Man I, baron ing introduced, when the queſtion was 
Manſel ARG. e county of put a cut t acjourning, the earl of Whar- 
Olamorgan; Sir — ton aſked one of them, Whether 
baron Middleton of Middleton in the ( they voted by their foreman? 


G 2 were 
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4. C. 1711, were introduced into the upper-houſe without op- 
poſition. The lord-keeper delivered to the houſe 


Prince 
Eugene of 
Savoy ar- 
rives in 


England. 


a meſſage from the queen, deſiring they would 
adjourn to the fourteenth day of the month. The 
anti-conrtiers alledged that the queen could not 
ſend a meſſage to any one houſe to adjourn, but 


.ought to have. directed it to both houſes. This ob- 


jection produced a debate, which was terminated 
in favour of the court by the weight of the twelve 
At this period prince Eugene arrived in Eng. 
land, with a letter to the queen from the emperor, 


and inſtructions to propoſe a new fcheme for proſe- 


cuting the war. His errand was far from being 


agreeable to the miniſtry; and they ſuſpected that 
his real aim was to manage intrigues among the 
diſcdntented party, who oppoſed the peace. Never- 


a= 


theleſs, he was treated with that reſpe& which was 


due to his quality and eminent talents. . The mini- 
ters, the nobility, and officers of diſtinction, viſited 


him at his arrival. He was admitted to an audience 


of the queen, who received him with great com 


placency. Having; petuſed the letter which he de- 
lwered, ſhe expreſſed her concern that her health 


did not permit her to ſpeak with his highneſs as 


often as ſhe could wiſh ; but that ſhe had ordered 
the treaſurer and ſecretary St. John to receive his 
propoſa!s, and confer with him as frequently as he 
ſhould think proper. He expreſſed extraordinary 
reſpect for the duke of Marlborough, -notwith- 


ſtanding his difgrace. The lord- treaſurer, while 


he entertained him at dinner, declared, that he 
looked upon that day as the happieſt in the whole 


* courſe of his life, ſince he had the honour to fee in 


his houſe the greateſt captain of the age. The 
prince 15 ſaid to have replied, If I am, it is owl8g 
* to your lordſhip :” alluding to the diſgrace of 


Marlborough, whom the earl's intrigues had de. 
prives 
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rived of all military command. When biſhop A. C. 2711. 
Barnet converſed with him about the ſcandalous 
libels that were every day publiſtted againſt the 
duke, and in particular mentioned one paragraph, 
in which the author allowed he had been once for- 
tunate, the prince obſerved it was the greateſt 
commendation that could be beſtowed upon him, 
as it implied that all his other ſucceſſes were owing 
to his courage and conduct. While the nobility 
of both parties vied with each other in demonſtra- 
tions of reſpect for this noble ſtranger; while he 
was adored by the Whigs, and admired by the 
people, who gazed at him in crowds when he ap- 
peared in public; even in the midſt of all theſe 
careſſes, party- riots were excited to inſult his perſon, 
and ſome ſcandalous reflections upon his mother 
were inſerted in one of the public papers. The 
queen treated him with diſtinguiſhed marks of re- 
gard; and, on her birth day, preſented him with 
a ſword worth five thouſand pounds. Nevertheleſs, 
ſhe looked upon him as a patron and friend of that 
turbulent faction to which ſhe owed fo much dil- 
quiet. She knew he had been preſſed to come 
over by the Whig: noblemen, who hoped his pre- 
ſence would inflame the people to ſome deſperate 
attempt upon the new miniſtry : ſhe was not igno- 
rant that he held private conferences with the 
duke of Marlborough, the earl of Sunderland, 
the lords Somers, Hallifax, and all the chiefs of that 
party, and entered into a cloſe connection with the 
baron de Bothmar the Hanoverian envoy, who had 
been very active in fomenting the diſturbances of 
the people. ; 
Her majeſty, who had been for FEES time afflic- walpole ex- 
ted with the gout, ſent a meſſage to both houſes, dae $ae 4 
6n the ſeventeenth day of January, ſignifying that commons. 
the plenipotentiaries were arrived at Utrecht; and 
Oat” the was employed in making preparations for 
3 an 
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A. C. 271. an early campaign: he. hoped: therefore, that the 


commons would proceed in giving dhe neceſſary 


0 duſpatch t0 the fupplies / Theo londrtreaſurer, in 
order ta demonſtrate his attachment ge Rhe prote- 


ſtant ſucceſſion, brought in a bill which had, been 
ptopeſed By the duke of Devonſhire, giving pre: 
cedence to the Whole electoral family, as childzen 

and.nephews of the crowna and, he it was paſſed 
into an act, he ſent; it overcto Hanęver by Mr. 
Thomas Harley. uke damen. Pebrs f Scotland 
were prevailed upon, by ; promile of darisfaction, 
to reſume. their ſeats: in the u per houſe, * 
which they had abſented themſelves, ſince the de- 


ciſion againſt the patent of the duke of Hamilton; 


but whatever pecuniary recompencg they; might 
have Obtained from the court, on which they were 
meanly dependent; they: tecei vad nai lee en 
fromethe parliaments: chereommons finding 

Walpole very crouhleſome angthein houſes; by "hi 
talents, activity, nd Heu attachment to the 
Whigt intereſt, found means to, diſcever fore 
clandeſtine practices: in Which che was concerned as 
ſecretary at war, with regard te che forage· contract 
in Scotland. The contractor, rather than admit 
into their partnerſhip: a perſon whom he had recom- 
mended for that purpoſe, choſe to preſent his friend 
with five hundredo pounds. Their bill was ad- 
dreſſed to Mr. Walpole, who inclonſediſit, and his 
friend touched the money. This tranſaction was 
interpreted into a bribe. Mir, Welpdle was yored 
guilty of corruption, impriſoned, in the Tower, and 
expelled the houſe Being afterwards ge- choſen 


by the ſame borough of Lynn Regis, yhich he had 


before repreſented, a petition was lodged againſt 


him, and-;the/! commons; voted, himo incapable | of 
being elected a rer to ſerve in the Nreſens 
1 ee 10 01 t n ind tis Be 
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> Their next attack was upon the duke of Mark A. e. ni. 


borough, who was found to have feceived a yrarby 25h me 
ſum from Sir Seſomon Medina, a Jew, congerded Duke of | 
in the eontract for furniſhing the army with bread; cough,” 
to have been gratified by the queen with ten thou- 
fand pounds a year to defray the expence of 'intelli- 
gence; and to have pocketted a deduction of two 
and a half per cent. from the pay of the foreign 
troops maintained by England. It was alledged, 
in his juſtification, that the preſent from the ew 
was a cuſtomary perquiſite, which had always been 
enjoyed by the general of the Dutch army: that 
the deduction of two and a half per cent. was 
granted to him by an expreſs warrant from her ma- 
jeſty: that all the articles of the charge joined 
together did not exceed thirty thouſand pounds, a 
ſum much inferior to that Which had been allowed 
to king William for contingencies: that the money 
was expended in procuring intelligence, whieh was 
ſo exact tliat the duke was never ſurpriſed: that none 
of his parties were ever intercepted or cut off; and 
all his deſigns were by theſe means ſo well concert- 
ed, that he never once miſcarried. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe repreſentations, the majority voted that 
his practices had been unwarrantable and illegal; 
and that the deduction was to be accbunted for as 
public money. Theſe reſolutions were communi- 
cated to the queen, Who ordered the attorney- 
general to proſecute the duke for the money he 
had deducted, by virtue of her on warrant: Such 
practices were certainly mean and mercenary, and 
greatly tarniſned the glory Which the duke had ac- 
quired by his military talents, and other ſhining 
qualities. 58001 2 W Od Din Soi 101871 5 
The commons now directed the ſtream of their g. n 
reſentment againſt che Dutch, who had certainly againft the 
exerted all their endeavours to overwhelm the ne gdm. 
euniſtry, and retard the negotiations for peace. Du. 
030.1 G 4 | | They 
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maintained an intimate correfpontleflce with” 
ihe” e England. Rey diffüſet the môſt 
invidious reports Againſt Oxford anck ſecretary get: 


John. „ Buys their envoy | at "London, acted the 
part. 4 t Of ;: an incendiary,” in ſugg zelting violent men- 
Reb $.to the ma!contents, and Salt gägainſt the 
government. "The" minifters, by way of reprifal, 

influenced the houſe of commons A paſs ſome acri- 
monious reſolutions agalnſt the fares general. They 
alledged that the ſtares had been! deficlent in their 
pro orion. "of troops, both in Spain and in the 
Netherlands; durin che whole COurſe of the war; 
and that the gag be Above chree millions 
of crowns ih fibfidies, x e what Ille was obliged 
to advance by he 1 ments. They attacked 
85 barrier get), wWhi Zh 

tlie ſtates by lord Fownlhend," after the confe- 


rences at 85 rtruydenbets By "this" Agreement, 


Eygland 998 5 dab "TH in the Netherlands 
to the Dutch; and che ftates Bound chemfelves to 
malntain, "with the whole force; the queen's title 
and the deen ſucdeſſion. The Tories affirm- 
Was diſgraced; by engaging any 
iber ſtate bo defend a ſocceffion elt t t e Ration 


0 might ſee cauſe to alter: that; by this "treaty, the 


| ſtares were * authorifed to intef poſe in Britiſh coun- 
cils; that being poffeſſed of all thoſe ſttong towns, 
they might exclude the En, gliſh from trading to 
a and interfere | with he mianufactures of 
Oteat Britain. The houſe of common $'voted, That 
n the barrier-treaty there were ſeveral urti cles de- 
Rive to the trade and intereſt of Great Britain; 
and therefore highly difhonaufable to her majeſty : 
That the lord viſcount "Townſhend was not àutho- 
; rized. to conclude ſeveral articles in that treaty : 
and, That he and alf thoſe who adviſed its being 
ratified, were enemies to the queen add kingdom. 
All their votes were digeſted into a long repreſen- 
tation preſented to the queen, in which they m— 
eg 


ad Been onellided win 


ed that England, during the war, had been over- AG. war. 
charged ninęteen millions; a circumſtance. that 


vilege. 19d T 
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They now repealed the naturalization act. They Jr uns: 
paſſed a bill granting a,toleration, to the 94 9 a. predby- 
clergy-in Scotland, Labem the leaſt regard inen 
to a repreſentation from the general aſſembly to Scotland, 
the queen, declaring that the act for ſecuring the , _ 


preſpyterian goyernment, was am eſſential and fun- Bae. 
damental condition of the treaty of union. The Lmberty, 
houſe, notwithſtanding this remonſtrance, proceeded Nad. 
with che bill, and inſerred a clauſe prohibiting civil Tow 
magiſtrates from [executing the ſentences. of the Hi. of the 
kirk-judicarories.,,, The epiſcopal, as well as the bt. 
Preſpyterian clergy, were required to take the oath Mit. Hin. 
of abjuration, that they might be upon an equal v. 
footing in caſe of difobedience; for the commons 

well knew that this condition would be rejected by 

both, from very different motives. In order to 
exaſperate the preſbyterians with further provoca- 

tions, another act was paſſed for diſcontinuing the 
courts of judicature during the Chriſtmas holidays, 
which hadi never been kept by perſons of that per- 
ſuaſſon: Wben this bill was read for the third 

time, Sir David Dalrymple ſad, Since the houſe 

ist reſolved to make no alteration in the oy of 
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A. Cu 45,ithis bill, I acquieſce; and only deſite it may be 
| intituled, Ai bill for eſtabliſhing Jacobitiſm and 
<, immorality:”*- The ichagrin-of-the'Stortifh preſ. 
byterians was completed by a third-bill;>reftoting 
the right of patronage; which had been taken away. 
when the diſcipline of the kirk was lafteſtabliſhed. 
Prince Eugene having preſented a memietial to 
che queen, touching the conduct of the emperor 
during che war, and containing a propoſal with re- 
lation to the affairs of Spain, the queen communi- 
cated the ſcheme to the houſe of commons, who 
treated it with the moſt contemꝑtuous neglect. 
The prince finding all his efforts ineffectual, re- 
tired to the cbntinent, as much diſpleaſed with the 
miniſtry, as he had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the 
ople of England. Tlie commons having ſettled 
the funds for the ſupplies of the year, amounting 
to ſix millions; the treaſurer formed the plan of a 
bill 22 com miſſioners to examine the value 
and conſideration of all: the grants made ſince the 
revolution. His deſiga was to make a general re- 
ſumption ; but; as the intereſt of ſo many noble- 
men was concerned, the bill met with a very warm 
oppoſition; notwithſtanding which, it would have 
certainly paſſed, had not the duke of Buckingham 
and the earl of Strafford abſented themſelves from | 
155 the houſe during the debate 
4. e. vn. In the month of January ahi conferences for 
The con. Peace began at Utrecht. The earl of Jerſey would 
ference have been appointed plenipotentiary for England; 
tence but he dying after the correſpendence with the 
court of France was eſtabliſhed, the queen con- 
ferred: that charge upon Robinion biſhop of Brif- 
tol, lord privy-ſeal; and the earl of Strafford. The 
chief of the Dutch deputies named for the congreſs, 
were Buys and Vanderduſſen; and the French 
king granted his powers to the marechal D'Ux- 
Ju the! abbot n cardinat) de es \ 
an 
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and Menager,-whor had: been in England. Phe A. Cc. 112. 


migiſters of the emperor and Savoy likewiſe aſſiſted 
at che conferences, to which the empire and the 
other allies likewiſe ſent their plenipotentiaries, 
though: not without reluctance, As all thoſe pers, 
except France, entertained ſentiments very different 
from thoſe of her Britannic majeſty, the conferences 
ſeemed; calculated rather to retard than accelerate: 
a pacification. The queen .of England had fore. 
{cen and provided againſt theſe difficulties.” Her 
great end was to free her ſubjects from the miſeries 
attending an unprofitable war; and to reſtore peace 
to Europe; and this aim ſhe was reſolved: to ac- 
compliſh, in ſpite of all oppoſition. She had alſo 
determined to procure reaſonable terms af accom 
modation for her allies, without, however, continu- 
ing to laviſh the blood and treaſure of her people 
in ſupporting their extravagant demands. The 
emperor obſtinately inſiſted upon. quis: claim to the 
whole Spaniſn monarchy, refuſing dog up the 
leaſt tittle gf his pretenſions ; and the Dutch ad- 
hered to the old preliminaries Which Lewis had for- | 
merly rejected. ti 1 he queen ſaw, that the liberties 
of Europe would be expoſed to much greater dan. 
ger F rom an actual union of the Imper ml and: Spa- 
niſh crowns in one head of the houſe of Auſtria, 
than from a bare poſſibility of Spain's being united 
with Franee in one branch of the houſe of Bourbon. 
She knew by experience the difficulty of dethron- 
ing Philip, rooted as he was in the affections of a 
brave and loyal people; and, that a proſecution of 
this deſign would ſerve: no purpoſe but to protract 
the war, and augment the grievances of the Britiſn 
nation. She was well acquainted with the diſtreſſes 
of the French, which ſhe conſidered as pledges of 
their monarch's ſincerity ¶ She ſought mot the total 
ruin of that people, already reduced to the brink 7 
of deſpair. The dictates of «true policy e , 
OY | er 
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contention among 1 allies, d 9 85 Lone of 
Bourbon below that ſtandard 1 importance Which 
the balance of Europe required it ſhould maintain, 
and aggrandize the ſtates-general-at the expence 
| Great-Britain. As ſhe had borne the chief burden 
of the war, ſhe had a right to take the lead, and 
dictate a plan of pacification; at leaſt, ſhe. had A 
right to conſult the welfare of her own kingdom, in 
delivering, by a ſeparate peace, her ſubjects from 
thoſe enormous loads which they. could no longer 
ſuſtain; and ſhe was well enough aware of her 
own conſequence, to think! ſhe could SHR, advan- 
5 dene conditions. 
Such were the ae the « een and her 
0 miniſters ſeem to have acted on the ſame princi- 
les, though, perhaps, party-motives ; may have 
The queen's helped to influence their conduct. -The ; allies con- 
Arucled by cutrred in oppoſing with all their might any treaty 
che lie. which could not gratity tlieir different views of 
avarice; intereſt, and ambition. . They practiſed 
a thouſand little artifices to intimidate the queen, 
to excite à jealouſy of Lewis, to blacken the cha- 
racers of her miniſteis, to raiſe. and, keep up a 
dangerous ferment, among her people, by which 
her life and government were endan 1 8 e 
could not fail to reſent theſe efforts, w ich reatly 
_ perplexed her meaſures and obſtructed her elign. 
Her miniſters were ſenſible of the dangerous predi- 
cament in which they ſtood. The queen's, health 
was much impaired; and the ſucceſſor countenanc- 
ed the oppoſite faction. In caſe of their ſoyereign's 
death they had nothing to expect but proſecution 
and ruin for obrying her commands; 5 zac 6 ſaw 
no hope of ſafety except in; renounding .t eir Prin- 
ciples, and ſubmitting to their adve Bie or elſe 


in 0 taking ſuch meaſures as would ha en the Pacifi- 
f cation, 
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cation, that the troubles of the kingdom might be 4. ©, 8. 


appeaſed, 17905 the people be ſatisfied with their 
onduct before death ſhould deprive them of their 
teen s Protection. With this view they ad- 
viſed her to ſet on foot a private negotiarion with 
Lewis; to ſtipulate certain anvantages for her on 
ſubjects; in a concerted. plan of peace; to enter into 
ſuch mutual confidence with that monarch, as would 
anticipate all clandeſtine tranſactions to her preju- 
dice, and in ſome meaſure enable her to preſcribe 
"terms for her allies.” The plan was judiciouſly form- 
ed. but executed with too much precipitation. 
The ſtipul: ated advantages were not ſuch-as ſhe had 
A dicht to Westin and iuſiſt upon; and, without 
all doubt, better m ight have been obtained, Bad 
not the obtitiacy of the allies abroad, and the&vio- 
lent condu& of id Whig faction at home: obliged 
the miniſters to telax In ſome material Foulryy: and 
halten the concluſion! of che rreaty!” Mat QLDODgHd. 
The articles being private regulated between 
"Ute two courts of London and Verfailles, the Eng- 
"kt Plenipotentiaries at Utrecht were furniſhed with 
10 Powers and inſtructions, being ignorahit of 
ea reFrment Which the gugen had made with the 
monarch topching the kingdont of Spam, 


French 
„ which wa was 57 the balis of the treaty. „This Peathof the 
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HISTORY or ENGL AND. 
the preſent French king, who was at that time + 
fickly infant. Such a ſeries of calamities could 
not fail of being extremely ſhocking to Lewis in 
his old age; but they were ſtill more alarming to 
the queen of England, who ſaw that nothing but 


the precarious life of an unhealthy child divided 


the two monarchies of France and Spain, the union 
of which ſhe reſolved by all poſſible means to pre- 
vent. She therefore ſent the abbe Gualtier to 
Paris, with a memorial, repreſenting the danger 
to which the liberty of Europe would be expoſed 
ſhould Philip aſcend the throne. of France: and 
demanding, that his title ſhould be transferred to 
his brother the duke of Berry, in conſequence of 

His pure, ſimple, and voluntary renunciation. | 
Mean while the French plenipotentiaries at 
Vtrecht were prevailed upon to deliver their pro- 
poſals in writing, under the name of ſpecific offers, 
which the allies received with indignation. They 
were treated in England with univerſal ſcorn. Lord 
"Hallifax, in the houſe of peers, termed them trifling, 


arrogant, and injurious to her majeſty and her allies: 


an addreſs was preſented to the queen, in which they 
expreſſed their reſentment againſt the inſolence of 
France, and promiſed to aſſiſt her with all their 
power in proſecuting the war, until a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace ſhould be obtained. The plenipo · 
tentiaries of the allies were not leſs extravagant in 
their ſpecific demands, than the French had been 
arrogant in their offers. In a word, the miniſters 
ſeemed to have been aſſembled at Utrecht, rather 
to ſtart new difficulties and widen the breach, than 
to heal animoſities, and concert a plan of pacifica- 


tion. They amuſed one another with fruitleſs con- 


ferences, while the queen of Great - Britain endea- 


voured to engage the ſtates- general in her mea- 


ſures, that they might treat with France upon mo- 


derate 
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derate terms, and give law to the reſt of the allies, 4. 0. 1712: 
She departed from ſome of her own pretenſions, in 

order to gratify them with the poſſeſſion of ſome - 

towns in Flanders. She conſented to their being 
admitted into a participation of ſome advantages in 
commerce; and ordered the Englifh miniſters at 

the congreſs to tell them, that ſhe would take her 
meaſures according to the return they ſhould 

make on this occafion. Finding them ftill obſti- 

nately attached to their firſt chimerical prelimina- 

ries, ſhe gave them to . underſtand,” that all her 

offers for adjuſting the differences were founded 

upon the expreſs condition, That they mould come 

into her meaſures, and co-operate with her openly 

and ſincerely ; but they had made ſuch bad returns 

to all her condeſcenfion towards them, that the 

looked upon herſelf as releaſed from all engage 

ments. The miniſters, of the allies' had nfifted The queen | 
upon a written anſwer to their ſpecific demands $ Philip's re- 
and this the French plenipotentiaries'declined,” Ute „ehe cor 
til they ſhould. receive freſh inftrudtions from their gt — 
maſter. Such was the pretence for ſuſpending tie 


8 


conferences; but tlie real bar to a final agreenient  - 


* 


o was Duke of Or- 


ſhockeg, at the proſpe& of leaving his kingdom in- 


* 
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A. c. 17:2, altered the ſituation of affairs, and conſequently re. 
tarded the concluſion of the treaty. Preparations 
had been made for an early campaign. In the be. 
ginning of March the earl of Albemarle having 
aſſembled a body of thirty-ſix battalions, marched 
towards Arras, which he reduced to an heap of 

aſhes by a moſt terrible cannonading and bombard. 
ment. In May the duke of. Ormond conferred 
with the deputies of the ſtates- general at the Hague, 
and aſſured them he had orders to act vigorouſly 

in the proſecution of the war. He joined prince 
Eugene at Tournay; and on the twenty- ſixth day 

of May the allied army paſſing the Schelde, en- 
camped at Haſpre and Solemnes. The Imperial 
general propoſed, that they ſnould attack the French 
army under Villars; but by this time the duke was 
reſtrained from hazarding ſiege or battle; a cir- 
cumſtance well known to the French commander, 
Who therefore abated of his uſual vigilance. It 
could not be long concealed from prince Eugene 
and the deputies, who forthwith diſpatched an ex- 
Preſs to their principals on this ſübject, and after. 
Wards preſented a long memorial to the duke, te- 


Preſenting the injury which the grand alhance 
would ſuſtain from his obedience to ſuch an order. 

He ſeemed to be extremely uneaſy at his ſituation; 

and, in a letter to ſecretary St. John, expreſſed 1 

deſire that the queen would permit him to return 

JJ! ⅛ĩ ͤUw——— 

Heisre- Prince Eugene, notwithſtanding the queen's 
8 order, which Ormond had not yet formally de. 
against the Clared, inveſted the town of Quelnoy: and the duke 
«ery furniſhed towards this enterprize ſeven battalions 
and nine ſquadrons of the foreign troo , main- 
tained by Great-Britain. The Dutch deputies at 
Utrecht expoſtulating with the biſhop of Briſtol 
upon the duke's refuſing to act againſt the enemy, 
that prelate told them, that he had lately, received 


an 
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to be ſurpriſed. if ſhe thought berſelf 5 Ii 
len into ſeparate, meaſures, in order to Obtain a 
peace for her own. ener enger Then th they remon- 
ſtrated; againſt. 4 ſuch con uct as contre i&tory | to 
all-the alliances, ſubſiſting between the queen and 
the-ſtates- general, the biſhop. declared his inftruc- 
tions: | 7 e 0 fri the con- 
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. upon the ill lords on this 

5 conſequences of the duke's refuſing to co-operate ine, 

with prince, Eugene ; ; and moved 25 an addreſs, | 

defiring her majeſty: would order the general to act 

offenſively, in concert with her allies. The trea- 

| furer obſerved it was prudent to avoid a battle on 

the eve of a peace, eſpecially conſidering they had 

to do with an enemy ſo apt to break his Word. The 

earl of Wharton * this was a ſtrong reaſon 
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4. c. 171. for keeping no meaſures with ſuch an enemy. When 


Oxford declared, that the duke of Ormond had re- 
ceived orders to join the allies in a fiege, the duke 


of Marlborough affirmed, it was impoſſible to carry 
on a ſiege without either hazarding a battle, in caſe 


the enemy ſhould attempt to relieve the place, or 
ſhamefully abandoning the enterprize. The duke 
of Argyle having declared his opinion, that ſince 
the time of Julius Cæſar there had not been a 


greater captain than prince Eugene of Savoy, ob- 


ſerved, that conſidering the different intereſts of 
the houſe of Auſtria and of Great - Britain, it might 
not conſiſt with prudence to truſt him with the ma- 
nagement of the war, becauſe a battle won or loſt 
might intirely break off a negotiation of peace, 
which, in all probability, was near being conclud- 


ed. He added, that two years before, the confe- 


derates might have taken Arras and Cambray, in- 
ſtead of amuſing themſelves with the inſignificant 


conqueſts of Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant. The 


duke of Devonſhire ſaid, he was, by proximity of 
blood more concerned than any other in the repu- 
ration of the duke of Ormond ; and therefore could 
not help expreſſing his ſurprize, that any one would 


dare to make a nobleman of the firſt rank, and of 


ſo diſtinguiſhed a character, the inſtrument of ſuch 
proceedings. Earl Pawlet anſwered, that no body 
could doubt the duke of Ormond's courage; but 


he was not like a certain general, who led troops 


to the ſlaughter, to cauſe a great number of officers 
to be knocked on the head, that he might fill his 
pockets by diſpoſing of their commiſſions. The 
duke of Marlborough was ſo deeply affected by 
this reflection, that though he ſuppreſſed his re- 
ſentment in the houſe, he took the firſt opportunity 
to fend lord Mohun to the earl with a meſſage, im- 
porting, that he ſhould be glad to come to an ex- 

1 planation 
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lanation with his lordſhip about ſome expreſſions A. © 1742+ 
he had uſed in that day's debate; and deſiring his 
company to take the air in the country. The earl 
underſtood his meaning; but could not conceal his 
emotion from the obſervation of his lady, by whoſe 
means the affair was communicated to the earl of 
Dartmouth ſecretary of ſtate. Two centinels were 
immediately placed at his lordſhip's gate; the queen, 
by the canal of lord Dartmouth, deſired the duke 
of Marlborough would proceed no farther in the 
quarrel: and he aſſured her he would pun&ually 
obey her majeſty's commands. The earl of Ox- 
ford aſſured the houſe, that a ſeparate peace was 
never intended: that, ſuch, a peace would be ſo 
baſe, ſo knaviſh, , and fo villainous, that every one 
who ſerved the queen knew they muſt anſwer it with 
their heads to the nation; but that it would appear 
to be a ſafe and glorious peace, much more to the 
honour and intereſt of the nation than the firſt pre- 
liminaries inſiſted upon by the allies. The queſtion 
being put for adjourning, the debate was carried in 
the affirmative; but twenty lords entered a proteſt, 
Theearl of Strafford, who had returned from Holland, 
propoſed that they ſnould examine the negotiations of 


* 


the bug 20g, Gertruydenberg, before they con- 
ſidered that o Utrecht. He obſerved, tnat in the 
former negotiations the French miniſters had con- 
ferred only with the penſionary, who communi- 
cated no more of it to the miniſters of the allies 
than what was judged proper to let them know: ſo 
that the Dutch were abſolute maſters of the ſecret. 
He aſſerted, that the ſtates general had conſented 
to give Naples and Sicily to king Philip: a circum- 
ſtance which proved that the recovery of the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy was looked upon as impractica- 
ble. He concluded with a motion for an addreſs 
to her majeſty, deſiring, that the papers relating 
to the negotiations of the Hague and Gertruyden- 

H 2 berg, 
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A. c. 1712-berg, ſhould be layed before the houſe. This was 


Loyal ad- 
dre ſs of the 
commons. 


carried without a diviſion. 

In the houſe of commons Mr. Pulteney moved 
for an addreſs, acquainting her majeſty, that 
her faithful commons were juſtly alarmed at 


the intelligence received from abroad, that her 


general in Flanders had declined acting offen- 
ſively againſt France in concurrence with her 
allies; and beſought her majeſty, that he might re- 
ceive ſpeedy inſtructions to proſecute the war with 
the utmoſt vigour. This motion was rejected by a 
great majority. A certain member having in- 
usted, that the preſent negotiation had been 
carried on in a clandeſtine and treacherous manner, 


Mr. ſecretary St. John ſaid, he hoped it would not 


be accounted treachery to act for the good and ad- 


vantage of Great-Britain: that he gloried in the 
ſmall ſhare he had in the tranſaction; and what- - 
ever cenſure he might undergo for it, the bare ſa- 
tisfaction of acting in that view, would be a ſuffi- 
cient recompence and comfort to him during the 
whole courſe of his life. The houſe reſolved, That 


the commons had an intire confidence in her ma- 
jeſty's promiſe to communicate to her parliament: 


the terms of the peace before it ſhould be conctud- 
ed: and, That they would ſupport her againſt all 
ſuch perſons either at home or abroad as ſhould 
endeavour to obſtruct it. The queen thanked them 
heartily for this reſolution, as being dutiful to her, 
honeſt to their country, and very ſeaſonable at a 
time when ſo many artifices were uſed to obſtruct a 
ws peace, or to force one dſiadvantageous to 

ritain. They likewiſe preſented an addreſs, de- 
firing, they might have an account of the nego- 
tiations and tranſactions at the Hague and Gertruy- 
denberg, and know who were then employed as 


her majeſty's plenipotentiaries. 


The 


| F 101 
Tho miniſtry foreſeeing, that Philip would not 4 C 1712 
willingly refign his hopes of ſucceeding to the 
crown of France, propoſed an alternative, that, in 
caſe of his preferring his expectation of the crown 
of France to the preſent poſſeſſion of Spain, this 
kingdom, with the Indies, ſhould be forthwith 
ceded to the duke of Savoy; and Philip in the 
mean time ſhould poſſeſs the duke's hereditary do- 
minions and the kingdom of Sicily, together with 
the Montferrat and Mantua ; all which territories 
ſhould be annexed to France at Philip's ſucceſſion 
to that crown, except Sicily, which ſhould revert _ 
to the houſe of Auſtria. Lewis ſeemed to reliſh . Fre- 
this expedient, which, however, was rejected by nounce the 
Philip, who choſe to make the renunciation, rather e 
than quit the throne upon which he was eſtabliſhed. 

The queen demanded, that the renunciation ſhould 
be ratified in the moſt ſolemn manner by the ſtates 
of France; but ſhe afterwards waved this demand, 
in confideration of its being regiſtered in the diffe- 
rent parliaments. Such forms are but ſlender ſe- 
curities againſt the power, ambition, and. intereſts 
of princes. + The marquis de Torcy frankly owned, 
thatPhilip's renunciation was in itſelf yoid, as be- 
ing contrary to the fundamental laws and conſtitu- 
tion of the French monarchy; but it was found 
neceſſary for the ſatisfaction of the Engliſn people. 
Every material article being now adjuſted between 
the two courts, particularly thoſe relating to the 
king of Spain, the commerce of Great- Britain, and 
the delivery of Dunkirk, a ſuſpenſion of arms 
prevailed in the Netherlands, and the duke of 
Ormond acted in concert with the marechal de 
Villars. | | j 
On the ſixth day of June the queen going to 1 
the houſe of peers, communicated the plan of peace [ 
to her parliament, according to the promiſe ſhe 
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A. c. 1712. had made. After having premiled, that the ma. 


The queen 
communi— 
cates the 
pian af 
peace to her 
parii-ment, 


king peace and war was the undoubted prerogative 
of the crown, and hinted at the difficulties. which 
had ariſen both from the nature of the affair, and 
numberleſs obſtructions contrived by the enemies 
of peace, ſhe proceeded to enumerate; the chief 
articles to which both crowns had agreed, without, 
however, concluding the treaty. She told them 
ſhe had- ſecured the proteſtant ſucceſſion, which 
France had acknowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms; 
and that the pretender would be removed from the 
French dominions : that the duke of Anjou ſhould 
renounce for himſelf and his deſcendants all claim 
to the crown of France; ſo that the two mo- 
narchies would be for ever divided. She obſerved, 


that the nature of this propoſal was ſuch as would 


execute itſelf : that it would be the intereſt of Spain 
to ſupport: the renunciation : and in France, the 
perſons entitled to the ſucceſſion of that crown upon 
the death of the dauphin, were powerful enough to 


vindicate their own right. She gave them to under- 


ſtand, that a treaty of commerce between Eng- 
land and France had been begun, though not yet 
adjuſted; but proviſion was made, that England 
ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges that France grant- 
ed to the moſt favoured nation: that the French 
king had agreed to make an abſolute ceſſion of the 


iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, which had hitherto been 


divided between the two nations: that he had alſo 
conſented to reſtore the whole bay and ſtraits of 
Hudſon; to deliver the iſland of Newfoundland, 
with Placentia; to cede Annapolis, with the. reſt 
of Acadia or Nova Scotia; to demoliſh the fortifi- 
cations of Dunkirk ; to leave England in poſſeſ- 


ſion of Gibraltar, Port-Mahon, and the whole 


iſland of Minorca : that the trade to Spain in the 
Weſt-Indies might be ſettled as it was in the reign 
| . of 


ſ 


„ © 
his late catholic majeſty : and, that ſhe had obtain- 
ed for her ſubjects, the aſſiento or contract for fur- 


A. C. 1712 


niſning the Spaniſh Weft-Indies with negroes for 


the term of thirty years, in the ſame manner as it 


had been enjoyed by the French. With reſpect 


to the allies, ſhe declared, that France offered to 
make the Rhine the barrier of the empire ; to yield 
Briſac, Fort Kehl and Landau, and raze all the for- 
treſſes both on the other ſide of the Rhine and in the 
iſlands of that river: that the proteſtant intereſt in 
Germany would be re- ſettled on the footing of the 
treaty of Weſtphalia : that the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, the 
dutchy of Milan, and the places belonging to Spain 
on the coaſt of Tuſcany, might be yielded to his 
Imperial majeſty ; but the diſpoſition of Sicily was 
not yet determined: that the demands of the ſtates- 
general with relation to commerce and the barrier 
in the Low- Countries, would be granted with a 
few exceptions, which might be compenfated by 
other expedients : that no great progreſs had yet 


been made upon the pretenſions of Portugal; but 


that thoſe of Pruſſia would be admitted by France 


without much difficulty: that the difference be- 


tween the barrier demanded by the duke of Savoy 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and nine, 
and that which France now offered, was very incon- 
ſiderable: that the elector Palatine ſhould main- 
tain his preſent rank among the electors: and, 
that France would acknowledge the electoral dig- 
nity in the houſe of Hanover. Such were the 
conditions which the queen hoped would make 
ſome amends to her ſubjects for the great and un- 
equal burden they had borne during the whole 
courſe of the war. She concluded with ſaying, 
ſne made no doubt but they were fully perſuaded, 
that nothing would be neglected on her part in the 

. | HI progreſs 
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4. o. n. progreſs of this negotiation, to bring the p 


Exceptions 
to ſome 
articles, 


ace to 
an happy and ſpeedy iſſue; and ſhe Be pete her 
dependence upon the intire confidenee. and choad 
ful concurrence of her parliament. 

An addreſs of thanks and approbation was imme- 
diately voted, drawn up, and preſented to the 
queen by the commons in a body. When the houſe 
of lords took the ſpeech into conſideration, the duke 
of Marlborough aſſerted, that the meaſures pur- 
ſued for a year paſt were directly contrary to her 
majeſty's engagements with the allies: that they 
ſullied the triumphs and glories of her reign; and 
would render the Engliſh name odious to all na- 
tions. The earl of Strafford ſaid, that ſome of 
the allies would not have ſhewn ſuch backward- 
neſs to a peace, had not they been perſuaded and 
encouraged to carry on the war by a member of 
that illuſtrious aſſembly, who maintained a ſecret 
correſpondence with them, and fed them with 
hopes that they would be ſupported by a ftrong 
party in England. In anſwer to this inſinuation 


againſt Marlborough, lord Cowper obſerved, that it 


could never be {ſuggeſted as a crime in the meaneſt 
ſubject, much leſs in any member of that auguſt 
aſſembly, to hold correſpondence with the allies of 
the nation; ſuch allies, eſpecially, whoſe intereſt 
her majeſty had declared to be inſeparable from her 
own, in her ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion; 
whereas it would be a hard matter to juſtify and 
reconcile either with our laws, or with the laws of 
honour and Juſtice, the conduct of ſome perſons, 
in treating clandeſtinely with the common enemp, 
without the participation of the allies. This was a 
frivolous argument. A correſpondence with any 
perſons whatſoever becomes criminal, when it tends 
to foment the diviſions of one's country, and arm 
the people againſt their ſovereign. If England had 

it 


* 
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it not in her power, without infringing the laws 4. C. 1712 
of juſtice and honour, to withdraw herſelf from a 
confederacy which ſhe could no longer ſupport, 

and treat for peace on her own bottom, then was 
ſhe not an aſſociate, bur a ſlave to the alliance. The 
earl of Godolphin affirmed, that the trade to Spain 
was ſuch a trifle as deſerved no conſideration ; and 
that it would continually diminiſh until it ſhould 
be intirely engroſſed by the French merchants. 
Notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances againſt the 
plan of peace, the majority agreed to an addreſs, 
in which they thanked the queen for her extraor- 
dinary condeſcenſion in communicating thoſe con- 
ditions to her parliament ; and expreſſed an intire 
ſatisfaction with her conduct. A motion was made 
for a clauſe in the addreſs, deſiring her majeſty 
would take ſuch meaſures in concert -with her 
allies, as might induce them to join with her in a 
mutual guaranty. A debate enſued: the queſtion 

was put, and the clauſe rejected. Several noble- 
men entered a proteſt, which was expunged from 
the books of the houſe by the deciſion of the ma- 

Jority. | 

In the houſe of commons a complaint was exhi- 
bited againſt biſhop Fleetwood, who, in a preface 
to four ſermons which he publiſhed, took occaſion 
to extol the laſt miniſtry, at the expence of the 
preſent adminiſtration. This piece was voted ma- 
licious and factious, tending to create diſcord and 
ſedition amongſt her majeſty's ſubjects; and con- 
demned to be burned by the hands of the common 
hangman. They preſented an addreſs to the queen, 
aſſuring her of the juſt ſenſe they had of the indig- 
nity offered to her, by printing and publiſhing a 
letter from the ſtates-general to her majeſty ; and 
defiring ſhe would fo far reſent ſuch inſults as to 

give no anſwer for the future to any letters or me- 
morials that ſhould be thus uſhered into the world 
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A c. ju. ag inflammatory appeals to the public. Mr. Hamb- 
Motion for den moved for an addreſs to her majeſty, that ſhe 
a guarantee 


ef de pro. Would give particular inſtructions to her plenipo- 


. 


teſtant ſue tentiaries, that in the concluſion of the treaty of 
Ahn the peace, the ſeyeral powers in alliance with her ma- 
| houſe of jeſty might be guarantees for the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
common. fion in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. The 
queſtion being put, was carried in the negative. 

Then the houſe reſolved, That they had ſuch con- 

fidence in the repeated declarations her majeſty had 

made of her concern for aſſuring to theſe king. 

doms the proteſtant ſucceſſion” as by law eſtabliſh- 

ed, that they could never doubt her taking the 

proper meaſures for the ſecurity thereof: that the 

houſe would ſupport her againſt faction at home 

and her enemies abroad; and did humbly beſeech 

her, that ſhe would be pleaſed to diſcountenance 

all thoſe who ſhould endeavour to raiſe jealouſies 
between her majeſty and her ſubjects : eſpecially by 

. miſrepreſenting her good intentions for the welfare 

of her people. The queen was extremely pleaſed 

with this reſolution. When it was preſented, ſhe 

told them, that they had ſhewn themſelves honeſt 
aſſertors of the monarchy, zealous defenders of the 
conſtitution, and real friends to the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion. She thought ſhe had very little reaſon to 
countenance a compliment of ſupererogation to a 

prince who had caballed with the enemies of her 
adminiſtration. On the twenty-firſt day of June 

the queen cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, exprel- 

ſing her ſatisfaction at the addreſſes and ſupplies 

ſhe had received; obſerving, that ſhould the treaty 

be broke off, their burdens would be at leaſt con- 
tinued, if not increaſed: that Britain would loſe 

the preſent opportunity of improving her own com- 

merce, and eſtabliſhing a real balance of power in 
Europe: and, that though ſome of the allies might 

be gainers by a continuance of the war, the 7 

wou 
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ſtanding the ferment of the people, which was 
now riſen to a very dangerous pitch, addreſſes ap- 
proving the queen's conduct were preſented by the 
city. of London, and all the corporations in the 
kingdom that eſpouſed the Tory intereſt. At this 
juncture the nation was ſo wholly poſſeſſed by the 
ſpirit of party, that no appearance of neutrality or 
moderation remained. | ; 

During theſe tranſactions the trenches were open- 
ed before Queſnoy, and the ſiege carried on with 
uncommon vigour under cover of the forces com- 
manded by the duke of Ormond. This nobleman, 
however, having received a copy of the articles 
ſigned by the marquis de Torcy, and freſh inſtruc- 
tions from the queen, ſignified to prince Eugene 


agreed to ſeveral articles demanded by the queen 
to put the Engliſn troops in immediate poſſeſſion 


cover the ſiege of Queſnoy, as he was obliged by 
his inſtructions to march with the Britiſh troops 
and thoſe in the queen's pay; and declare a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms as ſoon as he ſhould be poſſeſſed of 
Dunkirk. He expreſſed his hope, that they would 
readily acquieſce in theſe inſtructions, as their con- 
currence would act as the moſt powerful motive to 
induce the queen to take all poſſible care of their 
intereſts at the congreſs; and he endeavoured to 
demonſtrate, that Dunkirk, as a cautionary town, 
was a place of greater conſequence to the allies 
than Queſnoy. The deputies defired he would 
delay his march five days, that they might have 
time to conſult their principals, and he granted 
three days without heſitation. Prince Eugene 
obſerved, that his marching off with the Britiſh 
troops and the foreigners in the queen's pay, would 

| : =p leave 


would ſuffer in the common calamity. Notwith A. ©. 2713. 


and the Dutch deputies, that the French king had The duke of 


; 5 7 clares he can 
as the foundation of an armiſtice; and among others, =o lnger 


of Dunkirk : that he could therefore no longer Qeſnoy. 
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he hoped theſe laſt would not obey the duke's or- 
der. He and the deputies had already tampered 
with their commanding officers, who abſolutely 
refuſed to obey the duke of Ormond, alledging, 
that they could not ſeparate from the confederacy 
without expreſs directions from their maſters, to 
whom they had diſpatched couriers. An extraor- 
dinary aſſembly of the ſtates was immediately ſum- 
moned to meet at the Hague. The miniſters of 
the allies were invited to the conferences. At 
length, the princes, whoſe troops were in the pay of 
Britain, aſſured them that they would maintain them 
under the command of prince Eugene for one 
month at their own expence, and afterwards ſuſ- 
tain half the charge, provided the other half ſhould 
be defrayed by the emperor and ſtates-general. 
The biſhop of Briſtol imparted to the other 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, the conceſſions which 
OR would make to the allies ; and propoſed a 
ſuſpenſion of arms for two months, that they might 
treat in a friendly manner, and adjuſt the demands 
of all the confederates. To this propoſal they 
made no other anſwer, but that they had no in- 
ſtructions on the ſubject. Count Zinzendorf, the 
firſt Imperial plenipotentiary, preſented a memo- 
rial to the ſtates- general, explaining the danger 
that would reſult to the common canſe from a cel- 
ſation of arms; and exhorting them to perſevere in 
their generous and vigorous reſolutions, He pro- 
poſed a renewal of the alliance for recovering the 
Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria, and a 
certain plan for proſecuting the war with redoubled 
ardour. Prince Eugene, in order to dazzle the 
confederates with ſome bold enterprize, detached 
major general Groveſtein with fifteen hundred ca- 
valry, to penetrate into the heart of France. This 
officer, about the middle of June, advanced into 
| Cham- 
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Champagne, paſſed the Noire, the Maeſe, the A. C. 712. 
Moſelle, and the Saar, and retired to Traerbach rrwuption 
with a rich booty, and a great number of hoſtages, een e 
after having extorted contributions as far as the Groveftcin. 
gates of Metz, ravaged the country, and reduced 
a great number of villages and towns to aſhes. 
'The conſternation produced by this irruption 
reached the city of Paris: the king of France did 
not think himſelf ſafe at Verſailles with his ordinary 
guards: all the troops in the neighbourhood of the 
capital were aſſembled about the palace. Villars 
ſent a detachment after Groveſtein as ſoon as he 
underſtood his deſtination; but the other had 
gained a day's march of the French troops, which 
had the mortification to follow him ſo cloſe, that 
they found the flames ſtill burning in the villages 
he had deſtroyed. By way of retaliation, major- 
general Paſteur, a famous French partizan, made 
an excurſion beyond Bergen- op- zoom, and ravaged 
the iſland of Tertole, belonging to Zealand. 
The earl of Strafford having returned to Hol- 
land, propoſed a ceſſation of arms to the ſtates- 
general, by whom it was rejected. Then he pro- 
ceeded to the army of the duke of Ormond, where 
he arrived in a few days after the reduction of 
Queſnoy, the garriſon of which were made pri- 
ſoners of war on the fourth day of July. By this 
time the officers of the foreign troops had a ſecond Ihe forcien 
time refuſed to obey a written order of the duke, Br pay 
and ſuch a ſpirit of animoſity began to prevail be- te 
tween the Englith and the allies, that it was judg- the duke of 
ed abſolutely neceſſary to effect a ſpeedy ſeparation, n 
Prince Eugene reſolved to undertake the fiege of 
Landrecy : a deſign is faid to have been formed by 
the German generals to confine the duke, on pre- 
tence of the arrears that were due to them; and 
diſarm the Britiſh troops, left they ſhould join the 

French army. In the mean time, a literary corre- 
| ſpondence 
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A. C. 1712, ſpondence was maintained between the Engliſh 


general, and the marechal de Villars. France hay. 


ing conſented to deliver up Dunkirk, a body of 


who pro- 
claims a 
ceſſation of 
arms, 


ment at Tournay, Oudenarde, and Lifle: inſults 


troops was tranſported from England, under the 
command of brigadier Hill, who took poſſeſſion 
of the place on the ſeventh day of July, the French 
garriſon retiring to Winoxberg. On the ſixteenth 
of the ſame month prince Eugene marched from 
his camp at Haſpre, and was followed by all the 
auxiliaries in the Britiſh pay, except a few batta- 
lions of the troops of Holſtein- Gottorp, and 


Walef's regiment of dragoons een to the 


ſtate of Liege. 

TLandrecy was immediately inveſtell, while the 
duke of Ormond with the Engliſh forces removed 
from Chateau-Cambreſis, and encamped at Aveſne 
le Seeg, proclaimed. by ſound of trumpet a ceſſa- 
tion of arms for two months. On the ſame day 
the like armiſtice. was declared in the French army. 
The Dutch were ſo. exaſperated at the ceſſation of 
the Engliſh troops, that the governors. would not 
allow the earl of Strafford to enter Bouchaine, nor 
the Britiſh army to paſs. through: Douay, though 
in that town they had left great quantity of ſtores, 
together with their general-hoſpital.. - Prince 
Eugene and the Dutch deputies, underſtanding 
that the duke of Ormond had begun his march to- 
wards Ghent, began to be in pain for that city, 
and ſent count Naſſau Woudenburg to him with 
a written apology, condemning and diſavowing the 
conduct of the commandants of Bouchaine and 
Douay; but, notwithſtanding theſe excuſes, the 
Engliſn troops afterwards mer with the fame treat- 


which were reſented by the whole Britiſh nation. 


and ſeizes The duke, however, purſued his march, and took 


Ghent and 
Bruges, 


poſſeſſion of Ghent and Bruges for the queen of 


England : then he reinforced the garriſon of _ 
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kirk; which he likewiſe ſupplied with artillery and A α , 


ammunition. His conduct was no leſs agreeable 
to his ſovereign than mortifying to the Dutch, who = 
never dreamed of leaving Ghent and Bruges in the 
hands of the Englith, and were now fairly outwit- 
ted, and anticipated by the motions and expedia 
tion of the Britiſh general. ow 


The loſs of the Britiſh forces was ſoon ſeverely The allies 
felt in the allied army. Villars attacked a ſeparate defeated at 


body of their troops encamped at Denain, under” 
the command of the earl of Albemarle. ' Their 
intrenchments were forced, and ſeventeen bat- 
talions either killed or taken. The' earl himſelf 
and all the ſurviving officers were made priſoners. 
Five hundred waggons loaded with bread, twelve 
pieces of brafs canfion, a large quantity of ammu- 
nition and proviſions, a great number of horſes, 
and a conſiderable booty fell into the hands of the 
enemy; and this advantage they gained in ſight of 
prince Eugene, who advanced on the other ſide of 
the Schelde to ſuſtain Albemarle; but the bridge 
over that river was broke down by accident; ſo 
that he was prevented from lending the leaſt aſſiſ- 
tance. Villars immediately inveſted Marchiennes, 
where the principal ſtores of the allies were lodged. 
The place was ſurrendered on the laſt day of July; 
and the garriſon, conſiſting of five thouſand men, 
were conducted priſoners to Valenciennes. He 
afterwards undertook the ſiege of Douay; an en- 
terprize, in conſequence of which prince Eugene 
abandoned his deſign on Landrecy, and marched 
towards the French, in order to hazard an engage 
ment. The ſtates, however, would not run the 
riſque; and the prince had the mortification ro ſee 
Douay reduced by the enemy. He could not even 
prevent their retaking Queſnoy and Bouchaine, of 
which places they were in poſſeſſion before the 
tenth day of October; while the allies enjoyed no 
| | other 
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A. C. 1712+ other compenſation for their great loſſes, but the 


Progrefs of 
the confe- 
rences at 
Vtrechr, 


conqueſt of fort Knocque, which was ſurpriſed by 
one of their partiſans. | | 
The Briciſh miniſters at the congreſs continued 
to preſs the Dutch and other allies to join in the 
armiſtice ;* but they were deaf to the propoſal, and 


concerted meaſures for a vigorous proſecution of 


the war. Then the earl of Straffard inſiſted upon 


their admitting to the congreſs the plenipotentiaries 


of king Philip ; but he tound them equally ayerſe 
to this expedient. In the beginning of Auguſt 
ſecretary St. John, now created lord viſcount Boling- 
broke, was ſent to the court of Verſailles incognito, 
to remove. all obſtructions to the treaty between 
England and France. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Prior and the abbe Gualtier, treated with the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpect, careſſed by 


the French king and the marquis de Torcy, with 
whom he adjuited the principal intereſts of the 
duke of Savoy and the elector of Bavaria. He 
ſettled the time and manner of the renunciations, 
and agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms by ſea and land 
for four months between the crowns of France 


and England; which was accordingly proclaimed 
at Paris and London. This deren being 


finiſhed. in a few days, Bolingbro e returned to 
England, and Prior remained as reſident at the 
court of France. The ſtates- general breathed no- 
thing but war: the penſionary Heinſius pronoun- 
ced an oration in their aſſembly, repreſenting the 
impoſſibility of conciuding a peace without loſing 
the fruits of all the blood and treaſure, they ha- 
expended. The conferences at Utrecht were in- 


terrupted by a quarrel between the domeſtics of 


Menager and thoie of the count de Rechteren, one 
of the Dutch plenipotentiaries. The populace in- 


ſulted the earl of Strafford and the marquis del 


Borgo, miniſter of Savoy, whoſe maſter was re. 
_ ported 
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ported to have agreed to the armiſtice. Theſe 4. o. 1712, 


obſtructions being removed, the conferences were 
renewed, and the Britiſh plenipotentiartes exerted 
all their rhetoric both in public and private to en- 


gage the allies in the queen's meaſures. The 


duke of Savoy was prevailed upon to acquieſce in 
the offers of France. Mr. Thomas Harley had 
been ſent ambaſſador to Hanover, with a view to 
perſuade the elector that it would be for his intereft 
to co-operate with her majeſty : but that prince's 


reſolution was already taken. Whenever it 


<« ſhall pleaſe God (ſaid he) to call me to the 
& throne of Britain, I hope to act as becomes me 
<« for the advantage of my people: in the mean 
c time ſpeak to me as to a German prince, and a 
prince of the empire.” Nor was ſhe more ſuc- 
ceſsful in her endeavours to bring over the king of 
Pruſſia to her ſentiments Lord Lexington was 
appointed ambaſſador to Madrid, where King Philip 
ſolemnly ſwore to obſerve the renunciation, which 


was approved and confirmed by the Cortez. The 


like renunciation to the crown of Spain was after- 
wards made by the princes of France : and Philip 
was declared incapable of ſucceeding to the crown 
of that realm. The court of Portugal held out 


againſt the remonſtrances of England, until the 
marquis Bay invaded that kingdom at the head of 


twenty thouſand men, and undertook the ſiege of 
Campo-Major, and they found they had no longer 
any hope of being aſſiſted by her Britannic majeſty. 
The Portugueſe miniſter at Utrecht ſigned the 
ſuſpenſion of arms on the ſeventh day of Novem- 
ber, and excuſed this ſtep to the allies, as the pure 
effect of neceſſity. The Engliſh troops in Spain 
were ordered to ſeparate from the army of count 
Staremberg, and march to the neighbourhood of 
Barcelona, where they were embarked on board of 
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4. C. 11a. an Engliſh: ſquadron, commanded by Sir John 


Duke Ha- 


ton and fought with ſuch fury, that Mohun was killed upon 


Jennings, and tranſported to Minorca. 


The campaign being at an end in the Nether- 
lands, the duke of Ormond returned to England, 


where the party - diſputes were become more violent 


than ever. The Whigs affected to celebrate the 
anniverſary of the late king's birth-day in London 
with extraordinary rejoicings. Mobs were hired 
by both factions, and the whole city was filled with 
riot and uproar. A ridiculous ſcheme was con- 


trived to frighten the lord- treaſurer with ſome 


ſquibs in a band-box, which the miniſters magni- 
fed into a conſpiracy. The duke of Hamilton 
having been appointed ambaſſador extraordinary 
to the court of France, the Whigs were alarmed, 
on the ſuppoſition that this nobleman favoured the 


pretender. Some diſpute ariſing between the duke 


and lord Mohun on the ſubject of a law, ſuit, 
furniſhed a pretence for a quarrel. Mohun, who 
had twice been tried for murder, and was counted 
a mean tool, as well as the Hector of the Whig 
party, ſent a meſſage by general Macartney to the 
duke, challenging him to ſingle combat. The 
-principals met by appointment in Hyde park, at- 
tended by Macartney and colonel Hamilton. They 


lord Mobun the ſpot, and the duke expired before he could be 


killed in a 


duel. 


conveyed to his own houſe. Macartney diſappear- 
ed, and eſcaped in diſguiſe to the continent. Co- 
lonel Hamilton declared upon oath before the 
13238 that when the principals engaged, 

and Macartney followed their example: that 
Macartney was immediately diſarmed; but the 
colonel ſeeing the duke fall upon his antagoniſt, 
threw away the ſwords, and ran to lift him up: 
that while he was employed in raiſing the duke, 
Macartney having taken up one of the ſwords, 


ſtabbed 
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{tabbed his grace over Hamilton's ſhoulder, and 4. C. 1718, 
retired immediately. A proclamation was iſſued, 
promiſing a reward of five hundred pounds to 
thoſe who ſhould apprehend or diſcover Macartney, 
and the dutcheſs of Hamilton offered three hun- 
dred pounds for the ſame purpoſe. The Tories 
exclaimed againſt this event as a party-duel: they 
treated Macartney as a cowardly aſſaſſin; and af- 
firmed, that the Whigs had poſted others of the 
ſame ſtamp all around Hyde- park, in caſe the duke 
of Hamilton had triumphed over his antagoniſt, a 
and eſcaped the treachery of Macartney. The 
Whigs, on the other hand, affirm, that it was alto- 
gether a private quarrel: that Macartney was in- 
tirely innocent of the perfidy laid to his charge: 
that he afterwards ſubmitted to a fair trial, at 
which Colonel Hamilton prevaricated in giving his 
evidence, and was contradicted by the teſtimony 
of divers perſons who ſaw, the combat at a diſtance, 
The duke of Marlborough hearing himſelf accuſed pie f 
as the author of thoſe party-miſchiefs, and ſeeing; Marlbo- 
his enemies grow every day more and more im- n 
placable, thought proper to retire to the continent, tineat. 
wWhither he was followed by his dutcheſs. His 
friend Godolphin had died in September, with the 
general character of an able, cool, diſpaſſionate 
miniſter, who had rendered himſelf neceſſary to 
four ſucceſſive ſovereigns, and managed the fin- 
ances with equal ſkill and integrity. The duke of 
Shrewſbury was nominated ambaſſador to France, 
in the room of the duke of Hamilton: the duke 
D' Aumont arrived at London in the ſame quality 
from the court of Verſailles; and about the ſame 
time the queen granted an audience to the marquis 
de Monteleone, whom Philip had appointed one 
of his plenipotentiaries at the congrels. | 
In vain had the Britiſh miniſters in Holland en- 
deavoured to overcome the obſtinacy of the ſtates- 
1 gencral, 
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c. 2712. general, by alternate threats, promiſes, and argu- 
ments. In vain did they repreſent, that the confe- 
deracy againſt France could be no longer ſupported 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs : that the queen's aim 
had been to procure reaſonable terms for her allies, 
but that their oppoſition to her meaſures prevented 
her from obtaining ſuch conditions as ſhe would 
have a right to demand in their favour, were they 
unanimous in their conſultations. In November, 
the earl of Strafford preſented a new plan of peace, 
in which the queen promiſed to inſiſt upon France's 
ceding to the ſtates the city of Tournay, and ſome 
other places, which they could not expect to poſſeſs, 
ſhould ſhe conclude a ſeparate treaty. They now 
began to waver in their councils, The firſt tran- 
ſports' of their reſentment having ſubſided, they 
plainly perceived that the continuation of the war 
would intail upon them a burthen which they could 
not bear, eſpecially ſince the duke of Savoy and 
the king of Portugal had deſerted the alliance : be- 
ſides, they were ſtaggered by the affair of the new 
barrier, jo much more advantageous than that 
which France had propoſed'in the beginning of the 
conferences. "They were influenced by another 
motive: namely, the apprehenſion of new miſchiefs 
to the empire from the king of Sweden, whoſe af 
fairs ſeemed to take a favourable turn at the Otto- 
man Porte, through the interceſſion of the French 
monarch. The czar and king Auguſtus had pene- 
trated into Pomerania : the king of Denmark had 
taken Staden, reduced Bremen, and laid Hamburgh 
under contribution ; but count Steenbock the 
Swediſh general defeated the Daniſh army in 
Mecklenburg, ravaged Holſtein with great bar- 
barity, and reduced the town of Altena to aſhes. 
The grand ſignor threatened to declare war againſt 
the czar, on pretence that he had not performed 
ſome eſſential articles of the late peace; but his 
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real motive was an inclination to ſupport the king 
of Sweden. This diſpoſition, however, was de- 
feated by a powerful party at the Porte, which was 
averſe to war. Charles, who ſtill remained at Ben- 
der, was deſired to return to his own kingdom, 
and given to underſtand, that the ſultan would pro- 
cure him a ſafe paſſage. He treated the perſon 
who brought this intimation with the moſt out: 
rageous inſolence, rejected the propoſal, fortified 
his houſe, and reſolved to defend himſelf to the 
laſt extremity. Being attacked by a conſiderable 
body of Turkiſh forces, he and his attendants 
fought with the moſt frantic valour. They ſlew 
ſome hundreds of the aſſailants; but, at laſt, they 
ſet fire to the houſe: ſo that he was obliged to 
ſurrender himſelf and his followers, who were ge- 
nerally ſold for ſlaves. He himſelf was conveyed 
under a ſtrong guard to Adrianople. Mean while 
the czar landed with an army in Finland, which 
he totally reduced. Steenbock maintained himſelf 
in Tonningen, until all his ſupplies were cut off; 
and then he was obliged to diliver himſelf and his 
troops priſoners of war. But this reverſe was not 
foreſeen when the Dutch dreaded a rupture be- 
tween the Porte and the Muſcovites, and were 
given to underſtand, that the Turks would revive 
the troubles in Hungary. In that caſe, they knew 
the emperor would recal great part of his troops 
from the Netherlands, where the burden of 

war mult lie upon their ſhoulders. After various 


treaty. Rs I N | 8 Eo, 
Then the plenipotentiaries of the four aſſociated 
circles preſented a remonſtrance. to the Britiſh 
miniſters at Utrecht, imploring tne queen's inter- 
oſition in their favour, that they might not be 
ft in the - miſerable condition to which they had 
5 ; ö | been 
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conſultationsſin their different aſſemblies, they came genera nen 


into the queen's meaſures, and ſigned the barrier- ai 
rea 1. 
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. E. 12. been reduced by former treaties. They were given 


allies be- 
Fome more 


tractable. 


to underſtand, that if they ſnould not obtain what 
they deſired, they themſelves would be juſtly 
blamed as the authors of their diſappointment; 
that they had been deficient in furniſhing their 

roportion of troops and other neceſſaries; and 
left the whole burden of the war to fall upon the 
queen and the ſtates in the Netherlands: that 
when a ceſſation was judged neceſſary, they had 
deſerted her majeſty to follow the chimerical projects 
of prince Eugene: that while ſne proſecuted the 
war with the utmoſt vigour, they had acted with 
coldneſs and indifference; but when ſhe inclined 
to peace they began to exert themſelves in proſe- 
cuting hoſtilities with uncommon eagerneſs : that, 
nevertheleſs, ſhe would not abandan their intereſts, 
but endeavour to procure for them as good condi- 


1 tions as their prepoſterous conduct would allow her 
The other | 


to demand. Even the emperor's plenipotentiaries 
began to talk in more moderate terms. Zinzen- 


dorf declared, that his maſter was very well diſpoſed 


to promote a general peace ; and no longer inſiſted 
on a ceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe 
of Auſtria. Philip's miniſters, together with thoſe 
of Bavaria and Cologne, were admitted to the 
congreſs ; and now the plenipotentiaries of Britain 
acted as mediators for the reſt of the allies. 

The pacification between France and England 
was retarded, however, by ſome unforeſeen difficul- 
ties that aroſe in adjuſting the commerce and the 
limits of the countries poſſeſſed by both nations in 


North-America. A long diſpute enſued; and the 


duke of Shrewſbury and Prior held many confe- 
rences with the French miniſtry : at length, it was 
compromiſed, though not much to the advantage 
of Great-Britain ; and the Engliſh plenipotenti- 
ries received an order to ſign a feparate treaty. 
T hey declared to the miniſters of the other a” 

| ö 9 
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N | 119 
that they and ſome other plenipotentiaries were 4. o. 1712. 
ready to ſign their reſpective treaties on the 
eleventh day of April. Count Zinzendorf endea- 
voured to poſtpone this tranſaction, until he ſhould 
be furniſhed with freſh inſtructions from Vienna; 
and even threatened that if the ſtates ſhould ſign 
the peace contrary to his defire, the emperor 
would immediately withdraw his troops from the 
Netherlands. The miniſters of Great-Britain agreed gumet. 
with thoſe of France, that his Imperial majeſty Hare. 
ſhould have time to conſider whether he would or Lamberti. 
would not accept the propoſals; but this time was Reuter. 
extended no farther than the firſt day of June; nor eg. 
would they agree to a ceſſation of arms during broke. 
that interval. Mean while the peace with France The peace 
was ſigned in different treaties by the plenipotenti- with France 
aries of Great-Britain, Savoy, Pruſſia, Portugal, Uirecht. 
and the ſtates- general. On the fourteenth day of veltatre, 
the month the Britiſh plenipotentiaries delivered to Tindal. 
count Zinzendorf in writing, Offers and de- WT 
“ mands of the French king for making peace Marlbo- 

« with the houſe of Auſtria and the empire.” sk. 
The court and the miniſters of the German 
princes exclaimed againſt the inſolence of France, 
which had not even beſtowed the title of emperor 

on Joſeph; but wanted to impoſe terms upon 
them with relation to the electors of Cologne and 
Bavaria, | ; | 

The treaties of peace and commerce between A.C. 1714, 
England and France being ratified by the queen 
of England, the parliament was aſſembled on the 
ninth day of April. The queen told them the 
treaty was ſigned, and that in a few days the rati- 
fications would be exchanged. She faid, what ſhe 
had done for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the per- 
fect friendſhip ſubſiſting between her and the houſe 
of Hanover, would convince thoſe who wiſhed 
well to both, and deſired the quiet and fafety of 
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A. C. 171g. their country, how vain all attempts were to divide 


them. She left it intirely to the houſe of com- 
mons to determine what force might be neceſſary 
for the ſecurity of trade by ſea, and for guards and 
garriſons. © Make yourſelves ſafe (ſaid ſhe) and 
<< I ſhall be ſatisfied. Next to the protection of 
<« the divine providence, I depend upon the loy- 
% alty and affection of my people. I want no 
other guaranty.” She recommended to their 
protection thoſe brave men who had expoſed their 
lives in the ſervice of their country, and could not 
be employed in time of peace. She deſired they 
would concert proper meaſures. for eaſing the fo- 
reign trade of the kingdom; for improving and 
encouraging manufactures and the fiſnery; and for 
employing the hands of idle people. She expreſſed 
her diſpleaſure at the ſcandalous and ſeditious libels 
which had been lately publiſned. She exhorted 
them to conſider of new laws to prevent this licen- 
tiouſneſs, as well as for putting a ſtop to the im- 
pious practice of duelling. She conjured them to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to calm the minds of 
Men at home, that the arts of peace might be cul- 
tivated , and that groundleſs jealouſies contrived 
by a faction, and fomented by party-rage, might 
not effect that which their foreign enemies could 
not accompliſh. This was the language of a pious, 
candid, and benevolent ſovereign, who loved her 
ſubjects with a truly parental affection. The par- 
Bota bouſes liament conſidered her in that light. Each houſe 


" parlia - - by * | 
ment can. Preſented her with a warm addreſs of thanks and 


33 congratulation, expreſſing in particular, their in- 
geen 0 . 
wcn the violable attachment to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in 
peace. the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. The ratifica- 
tions of the treaty: being exchanged, the peace was 
proclaimed on the fifth of May, with the uſual ce- 
remonies, to the inexpreſſible joy of the nation in 
general; and it was about this period, that the 
| 5355 chevalier 
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chevalier de St. George conveyed a printed re- A. C. 71. 
monſtrance to the miniſters at Utrecht, ſolemnly | 
proteſting againſt all that might be ſtipulated ro 

his prejudice. The commons, in a ſecond addreſs, 

had beſought her majeſty to communicate to the 

houſe in due time the treaties of peace and com- 

merce with France; and now they were produced 

by Mr. Benſon chancellor of the exchequer. 

By the treaty of peace the French king obliged 

himſelf to abandon the pretender, acknowledge the 

queen's title and the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; to raze 
the fortifications of Dunkirk within a limited time, 

on condition of receiving an equivalent: to cede 
Newfoundland, Hudfon's-bay, and St. Chriſto- Subgince of 
pher's, to England; but, the French were left in Mme 
poſſeſſion of Cape Breton, and at liberty to dry | 
their fiſh on Newfoundland. By the treaty of com-. 
merce a free trade- was eſtabliſhed, according to 
the tariff of the year one thouſand fix hundred and 
ſixty-four, except in fome commodities that were 
ſubjected to new regulations in the year ſixteen 
hundred and ninety- nine. It was agreed, That no 
other duties ſhould be impoſed on the productions 
of France imported into. England, than thoſe that 

were layed on the ſame commodities from other 
countries: and, That commiſſaries ſhould meet at 

London to adjuſt all matters relating to com- 

merce: as for the tariff with Spain, it was not yet 

finſhed. It was ſtipulated, : That the emperor 

ſhould poſſeſs the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy 

of Milan, and the Spaniſh Netherlands. That the 

duke of Savoy ſhould enjoy Sicily, with the title of 

king: That the ſame title, with the iſland of Sar-. 

dinia, ſhould be allotted to the elector of Bavaria, 

as an indemnification for his loſſes: That the ſtates- 

general ſhould reſtore Liſte and its dependencies : 

and, That Namur, Charleroy, Luxemburg, Ypres, 

and Newport, thould be added to the other places 

„5 Te . they 
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4 C. 1713. they already poſſeſſed in Flanders. That the king 
of Pruſſia ſhould have Upper Gueldres, in lieu of 
Orange and the other eſtates belonging to that 
family in Franche Comte. The king of Portugal 
was ſatisfied z and the firſt day of June was fixed 
as the period of time granted to the emperor for 

conſideration, a ; 

Stine A day being appointed by the commons to de- 

to the treaty liberate upon the treaty of commerce, very juſt 

of com- and weighty objections were made to the eighth 
and ninth articles, importing, That Great-Britain 

and France ſhould mutually enjoy all the privi- 
leges in trading with each other, that either grant- 
ed to the moſt favoured nation; and that no higher 
cuſtoms ſhould be exacted from the commodities 
of France, than thoſe that were drawn from the 
ſame productions of any other people. The ba- 
lance of trade having long inclined to the ſide of 
France, ſevere duties had been laid on all the pro- 
ductions and manufactures of that kingdom, ſo as 
almoſt to amount to a total prohibition. Some 
members obſerved, that, by the treaty between 
England and Portugal, the duties charged upon 
the wines of that country, were lower than thoſe 
layed upon the wines of France : that ſhould they 
now be reduced to an equality, the difference of 
freight was ſo great, that the French wines would 
be found much cheaper than thoſe of Portugal; 
and, as they were more agreeable to the taſte of 
the nation in general, there would be no market 
for the CO wines in England : that ſhould 
this be the caſe, the Engliſh would lofe their trade 
with Portugal, the moſt advantageous of any 
traffic which they now carriedon : for it conſumed 
a great quantity of their manufactures, and re- 
turned a yearly ſum of ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
in gold. Mr. Nathaniel Gould, formerly gover- 
nor of the bank, affirmed, that as France had, 25 
: ; | the 


KA E 


and prepared at home ſeveral commodities which 
formerly they drew from England; fo the Engliſh 
had learned to make ſilk ſtuffs, paper, and all man- 
ner of toys formerly imported from France: by 


nation: but theſe people would now be reduced 
to beggary, and that money loſt again to the 
kingdom, ſhould French commodities of the ſame 


be underſold and ruined. He urged, that the ruin 
of the filk manufacture would be attended with 
another diſadvantage. Great quantities of woollen 
cloths were vended in Italy and Turky, in conſe- 


chants-bought up in thoſe countries ; and, ſhould 


alledged, that if the articles of commerce had been 


thoſe of the confederates, the French king would 
not have preſumed to inſiſt upon ſuch terms, but 
have been glad to comply with more moderate con- 


late miniſtry, for having neglected to make an ad- 
vantageous peace when it was in their power. He 
ſaid, that Portugal would always have occaſion for 
the woollen manufactures and the corn of Eng- 
land, and be obliged to buy them at all events. 
After a violent debate, the houſe reſolved, by a 
great majority, That a bill ſhould be brought in 
to make good the eighth and ninth articles of the 
treaty of commerce with France. Againſt theſe 
articles, however, the Portugueſe miniſter preſented 
a memorial, declaring, that ſhould the duties on 
* French 


which means, an infinite number of artificers was 
employed, and a vaſt ſum annually ſaved to the 


kind be imported under ordinary duties, becauſe 
labour was much cheaper in France than in Eng-- 
land, conſequenly the Britiſh manufactures would 


quence of the raw filk which the Engliſh mer- 


the ſilk manufacture at home be loſt, thoſe markets 
for Britiſh commodities would fail of courſe. Others 


ſettled before the Engliſh troops ſeparated from 


ditions, Sir William Wyndham reflected on the 
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the revolution, encouraged woollen manufactures, 4. C. 713. 
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A. C. 2773. French wines be lowered to the ſame level with 


Debates on 
the malt- 
tax for 
Scotland, 


thoſe that were layed on the wines of Portugal, his 
maſter would renew the prohibition of the woollen 
manufactures, and other products of Great-Bri- 
tain. Indeed all the trading part of the nation ex- 
clained againſt the treaty of commerce, which ſeems 
to have been concluded in a hurry, before the mi- 
niſters fully underſtood the nature of the ſubject, 
This precipitation was owing to the fears that their 
endeavours after peace would miſcarry, from the 
intrigues of the Whig faction, and the obſtinate 
oppoſition of the confederates. 

The commons having granted an aid of two 
ſhillings: in the pound, proceeded to renew the 
duty on malt for another year, and extended this 
tax to the whole iſland, notwithſtanding the warm 
remonſtrances of the Scottiſh members, who repre- 
ſented it as a burden which their country could 
not bear. They inſiſted upon an expreſs article of 
the union, ſtipulating, That no duty ſhould be 
layed on the malt in Scotland during the war, 
which they affirmed was not yet finiſhed, inaſmuch 
as the peace with Spain had not been proclaimed, 
During the adjournment of the parliament, ' on ac- 
count of the Whitſun- holidays, the Scots of both 
houſes laying aſide all party-diſtinctions, met and 
deliberated on this ſubject. They deputed the duke 
of Argyle, the earl of Mar, Mr. Lockhart, and 
Mr. Cockburne, to lay their grievances before the 
queen. They repreſented, that their countrymen 
bore with impatience the violation of ſome articles 


of the union; and that the impoſition of ſuch an 


inſupportable burden as the malt- tax, would in all 
probability prompt them to declare the union diſ- 
ſolved. The queen, alarmed at this remonſtrance, 
anſwered, that ſhe wiſhed they might not have 
cauſe to repent of ſuch .a precipitate reſolution ; 
but the would endeavour to make all things 125 

> n 


„ 3 
On the firſt day of June, the earl af Findlater, in A. © 2713, 
the houſe of peers, repreſented chat the Scottiſni 
nation was aggrieved in many inſtances: that they 
were deprived of a privy-council; ſubjected to the 
Engliſh laws in caſes of treaſon ; that their nobles 
were rendered incapable of being created Britiſh 
peers: and that now they were oppreſſed with my 
inſupportable burden of à malt-tax, when they had 
reaſon to expect they ſhould reap the benefits of 
peace: he therefore moved, that leave might be 
given to bring in a bill for diſſolving the union, 
and ſecuring the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe ,, gor 
of Hanover, The lord North and Grey affirmed, tic lord 
that the complaints of the Scots were groundleſs; d, g. 
that the diflolution of the union was impractica- volve the 
ble; and he made ſome ſarcaſtic reflections on the en. 
poverty of that nation. He w anſwered by the 
earl of Eglington, who admitted the Scots were 
poor, and therefore unable to pay the malt: tax. 

The earl of Hay, among other pertinent remarks 

upon the union, obſerved, that when the treaty 

was made, the Scots took it for granted that the 
parliament of Great- Britain would never load them 
with any impoſition that they had reaſon to believe 

grievous. The earl of Peterborough compared the 

union to a marriage. He ſaid, that though Eng- 

land, who muſt be ſuppoſed the huſband, might 

in ſome inſtances prove unkind to the lady, ſhe 

ought not immediately to ſue for a divorce, the 

rather becauſe ſhe had very much mended her for- 

tune by the match. Ilay replied, that marriage 

was an ordinance of God : and the union no more 

than a political expedient. The other affirmed, 

that the contract could not have been more ſolemn, 

unleſs, like the ten commandments, it had come 

from heaven: he inveighed againſt the Scots as 2 

people that would never be ſatisfied; that would 

have all the advantages reſulting from the _— 
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A. C.47:3. but would pay nothing by their good will, although 


HISTORY os ENGLAND. 


they had received more money from England than 
the amount of all their eſtates: To theſe animad- 
verſions the duke of aps made a very warm re- 
ply. © I have been reflected on by ſome people 
& (ſaid he) as if I was diſguſted and had changed 
c ſides; but I deſpiſe their perſons, as much as! 
c undervalue their judgment.” He urged, that 


the malt-rax in Scotland was like taxing land by 


the acre throughout England, | becauſe land was 
worth five pounds an acre in the neighbourhood 
of London, and would not fetch ſo many ſhillings 


In the remote counties. In like manner, the Eng- 


liſh malt was valued at four times the price of that 


which was made in Scotland; therefore the tax in 


this country muſt be levied by a regiment of dra- 
goons. . He owned he had a great ſhare in making 
the union, with avview to ſecure the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion ; but he was now ſatisfied this end might 
be anſwered as effectually if the union was diſſolv- 
ed; and, if this ſtep ſhould not be taken, he did 
did not expect long to have either property left in 
Scotland, or liberty in England. All the Whig 
members voted for the diſſolution of that treaty 
which they had ſo eagerly promoted; while the 
Tories ſtrenuouſly ſupported the meaſure, againſt 


which they had once argued with ſuch vehemence. 


In the courſe of the debate, the lord-treaſurer ob- 
ſerved, that although the malt - tax were impoſed, 
it might be afterwards remitted by the crown. The 
earl of Sunderland expreſſed ſurprize at hearing 
that noble lord broach a doctrine which tended to 
eſtabliſh a deſpotic diſpenſing power and arbitrary 
government. Oxford replied, his family had never 
been famous, as ſome others had been, for pro- 
moting and adviſing arbitrary meaſures. - Sunder- 
land conſidering this expreſſion as a ſarcaſm levelled 
at the memory of his father, took occaſion to vin- 

dicate 
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dicate his conduct; adding, that in thoſe days the & C. 2713. 
other lord's family was hardly known. Much 
violent altercation was diſcharged. At length the 
motion for the bill was rejected by a ſmall majority, 
and the malt. bill afterwards paſſed with * dif- 
ficulty. | 
8 bill Won brought into hs houſe of 
commons, for rendering the treaty of. commerce 
effectual, ſuch a number of petitions were delivered 
againſt it, and fo many ſolid arguments advanced 
by the merchants who were examined on the ſub- 
ject, that even a great number of Tory members 
were convinced of the bad conſequence it would 
produce to trade, and voted againſt the miniſtry on 
this occaſion; ſo that the bill was rejected by a ma- 
jority of nine voices. At the ſame time, however, 
the houſe agreed to an addrefs, thanking her ma- 
jeſty for the great care ſhe had taken of the ſecurity 
and honour of her kingdoms in the treaty of 
peace; as alſo for having layed ſo good a founda- 
tion for the intereſt of her people in trade. They 
likewiſe beſought her to appoint commiſſioners to 
treat with thoſe of France, for adjuſting ſuch mat- 
ters as ſhould be neceflary to be ſettled on the ſub- 
ject of commerce, that the treaty might be ex- 
plained and perfected for the good and welfare of 
her people. The queen interpreted this addreſs 
into a full approbation of the treaties of peace and 
commerce, and. thanked them accordingly in the 
warmeſt terms of ſatisfaction and acknowledgment. 
The commons afterwards deſired to know what Adaref ot 
equivalent ſhould be given for the demolition of den- 
Dunkirk ; and ſhe gave them to underſtand, that lating to. 
this was already i in the hands of his moſt chriſtian Dunkirk. 
majeſty : then they beſought her that ſhe would 
not evacuate the towns of Flanders that were in 
her — until thoſe who were untitled to the 4 
5 | ſovereignty I. 
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4 C. 1713. ſovereignty of the Spaniſh Netherlands ' ſhould 


agree to ſuch articles for regulating trade as might 


place the ſubjects of Great-Britain upon an equal 


footing with thoſe of any other nation. The 


queen made a favourable anſwer to all their remon- 


ſtrances. Such were the ſteps taken by the par. 


| Hament during this ſeſſion, with relation to the fa. 
mous treaty of Utrecht, againſt which the Whigs 


fo violently exclaimed, that many well-meaning 
people believed it would be attended with the im- 
mediate ruin of the kingdom: yet, under the 
ſhadow of this very treaty, Great- Britain enjoyed 


along term of peace and tranquility. Biſhop Bur. 


net was heated with an enthuſiaſtic terror of the 
houſe of Bourbon. He declared to the queen in 
private, that any treaty by which Spain and the 
Weſt-Indies were left in the hands of king Philip, 
muſt in a little time deliver all Europe into the 
hands of France: that if any ſuch peace was made, 
the queen was betrayed and her people ruined: 
that in leſs than three years ſhe would be murder- 
ed, and the fires would blaze again in Smithfield. 
This prelate lived to ſee his prognoſtic diſap- 
pointed; therefore he might have ſuppreſſed this 


anecdote. 7 - 


On the twenty-fifth day of June, the queen ſig- 
nified, in a meſſage to the houſe of commons, that 
her civil liſt was burdened with ſome debts incurred 
by ſeveral articles of extraordinary expence; and 
ſuch a ſum of money upon the funds for that pro- 
viſion, as would-be ſufficient to diſcharge the in- 
cumbrances, which amounted to five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. A bill was immediately prepared 
for railing this ſum on the civil-lift revenue, and 
paſſed through both houſes with ſome difficulty. 


Both lords and commons addreſſed the queen con- 


cerning 
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0 
cerning the chevalier de St. George, who had re- 


paired to Lorrain. They deſired ſhe would preſs 


the duke of that name, and all. the princes and 
ſtates in amity with her, to exclude. from their do- 
minions the pretender to the Imperial crown of 
Ereat Britain. A public thankſgiving for the 
peace was appointed and celebrated with great ſo- 
lemnity; and, on the ſixteenth day of July, the 
queen cloſed the ſeſſion with a fpeech, which was 
not at all agreeable to the violent Whigs, becauſe 
it did not contain one word about the pretender 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. From theſe omiſ- 
ſions they concluded, that the diftates of natural 
affection had biaſſed her in favouc of the chevalier 
de St: George. Whatever ſentiments of tender- 
neſs and compaſſion ſhe might feel for that unfor- 
tunate exile, the acknowledged ſon of her own fa- 
ther, it does not appear that ſhe ever entertained a 
thought of altering the ſucceſſion as by law eſta- 
bliſhed, The term of Sacheverel's ſuſpenſion be- 
ing expired, extraordinary rejoicings were made 
upon the occaſion. He was deſired to preach be- 
fore the houſe of commons, who thanked him for 
his ſermon ; and the queen promoted him to the 
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Violence of 
parties in 
England. 


rich benefice of St. Andrew's Holborn. On the 


other hand, the duke D*Aumont, ambaſſador from 
France, was inſulted by the populace. Scurrilous 
ballads were publiſhed againſt him, both in the 
Engliſh and French languages: He received divers 
anonymous letters, coutaining threats of ſetting fire 
to his houſe, which was accordingly burned to the 
ground, though whether by accident or deſign he 
could not well determine. The magiſtracy of 
Dunkirk having ſent a deputation with an addreſs 
to the queen, humbly imploring her majeſty to 
ſpare the port, and harbour of that town, and re- 
preſenting that they might be uſeful to her own 
ſubjects, the memorial was printed and diſperſed, 
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4. c. 1713. and the arguments it contained were anſwered and 

refuted by Addiſon, Steele, and Maynwaring. 

Commiſſioners were ſent to ſee the fortifications of 

Dunkirk demoliſhed. They were accordingly razed 

to the ground; the harbour was filled up; and the 

duke D'Aumont returned to Paris in the month 

of November. The queen, by her remonſtrances 

ro the court of Verſailles, had procured the en- 

largement of one hundred and thirty-ſix protef- 

tants from the gallies ; but underſtanding that as 

many more were detained on the ſame account, ſhe 

made ſuch application to the French mini try, that 

they too were releaſed. Then fhe appointed ge. 

neral Roſs her envoy extraordinary to the king of 
France. „ CES... 

The duke of Shrewſbury being nominated lord- 

heutenant of Ireland, aſſembled the parliament of 

that kingdom on the twenty-fifth day of Novem- 

ber, and found the two houſes till at variance, on 

the oppoſite principles of Whig and Tory. Allan 

or che pen. Broderick being choſen ſpeaker of the commons, 

Lament of they ordered a bill to be brought in to attaint the 

read. Pretender and all his adherents. They proſecute 

Edward Loyd for publiſhing a book intituled, 

Memoirs of the cheyalier de St. George; and 

they agreed upon an addreſs to the queen, to re 

move. from the chancellorſhip Sir Conſtantine 

Phipps, who had countenanced the Tories of that 

kingdom. The lords, howeyer, refolved, that 

chancellor Phipps had, in his ſeveral ſtations, ac: 

quitted himſelf with honour and integrity. The 

two houſes of convocation preſented an addreſs to 

the ſame purpoſe. They likewiſe complained of Mr. 

Moleſworth, for having inſulted them, by ſaying, 

when they appeared in the caſtle of Dublin, They 

that have turned the world upſide down are 

come hither alſo;” and he was removed from 

the privy-council, The duke of Shrewſbury 4 

| ed orders 


orders to prorogue this parliament, which was di- 4. C. 1725; 
vided againſt itfelf, and portended nothing but do- 
meſtic broils. Then he obtained leave to return 
to England, leaving chancellor Phipps, with the 
archbiſhops of Armagh and Tuam, juſtices of the 
kingdom. 


The parliament of England had been diſſolved; Ne fei- 
and the elections were managed in ſuch a manner Engiand. 
as to retain the legiſlative power in the hands of 
the Tories: but the meeting of the new parlia- 
ment was delayed by repeated prorogations to the 
tenth day of December; a delay partly owing to 
the queen's indiſpoſition, and partly to the .con- 
reſts among her miniſters. Oxford and Boling- 
broke were competitors for power, and rivals in 
reputation for ability. The treaſurer's parts were 
deemed the more folid ; the fecretary's more ſhin- 
ing: but both miniſters were afpiring and ambi- 
tious. The firft was bent upon maintaining the 
firſt rank in the adminiſtration, which he had poſ- 
ſeſſed ſince the revolution in the miniſtry: the other 
diſdained to act as a ſubaltern to the man whom he 
thought he excelled in genius and equalled in im- 
portance. They began to form ſeparate cabals, 
and adopt different Principles. Bolingbroke in- 
ſinuated himſelf into the confidence of lady Maſ- 
ham, to whom Oxford had given ſome cauſe of 
diſguſt. By this communication he gained ground 
in the good opinion of his ſovereign, while the 
treaſurer loft it in the ſame proportion. Thus ſhe 
who had been the author of his elevation, was now 
uſed as the inſtrument of his diſgrace. The queen 
was ſenſibly affected with theſe diſſentions, which 
the interpoſed her advice and authority by turns to 
appeale ; but their mutual animoſity continued to 
rankle under an exterior accommodation. The in- 
terett of Bolingbroke was powerfully ſupported by 
Sir Simon Harcourt the . chancellor, Sir William 
Fey "0-2 Wyndham, 
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A. c. 1713. Wyndham, and Mr. ſecretary Bromley. Oxford 
| PIETY his own influence was in the wane, and 
began to think of retirement. Mean while, the 

earl of Peterborough was appointed ambaſſador to 

the king of Sicily; and ſet out for Turin. The 
queen retired to Windfor, where the was ſeized 

with a very dangerous inflammatory fever. The 
hopes of the Jacobites yiſtbly rofe : the public 
funds immediately fell: a great run was made upon 

the bank, the directors of which were overwhelm- 

ed with conſternation, which was not a little increaſ- 

ed by the report of an armament equipped in the 

ports of France. They ſent one of their members 

to repreſent to the treaſurer. the danger that threat- 

ened the public credit. The queen being made 
acquainted with theſe occurrences, ſigned a letter 

to Sir Samuel Stancer lord mayor of London, de- 
claring, that now ſhe was recovered of her late in- 
diſpoſition, ſhe would return to the place of her 

uſual reſidence, and open the parhament on the 
ſixteenth day of February. This intimation ſhe 

ſent to her loving ſubjects of the city of London, 

to the intent that all of them, in their ſeveral ſta- 

tions, might diſcountenance thoſe malicious ru- 
mours ſpread by evil- minded perſons, to the pre- 
judice of credit, and to the imminent hazard of the 
public peace and tranquillity. The queen's re- 
covery, together with certain intelligence that the 
armament was a phantom, and the pretender ſill 

in ].orrain, helped to aſſuage the ferment of the 
nation, which had been induſtriouſly raiſed byparty- 

Writers em- Writings. : Mr. Richard Steele publiſhed a perfor- 
Oy mance intituled The Criſis, in defence of the re- 
volution, and the proteſtant eſtabliſhment, and en- 
larging upon the danger of a popiſh ſucceſſor. On 

the other hand, the hereditary rights of the crown 

of England were aſſerted in a large volume, fup- 
poled to be written with a view to paye the we 

for 
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for the pretender's acceſſion. One Bedford was 4 ©. 2773. 
apprehended, tried, convicted, and ſeverely puniſh- 
ed, as the publiſher of this treatiſe. | | 
While England was harraſſed by theſe inteſtine 
commotions, the emperor, rejecting the terms of 
peace propoſed by France, reſolved to maintain the 
war at his own expence, with the aſſiſtance of the 
empire. His forces on the Rhine, commanded by 
prince Eugene, were fo much outnumbered by the 
French under Villars, that they could not prevent 
the enemy from reducing the two important for- 
treſſes of Landau and Friburg. His Imperial ma- 
jeſty hoped, that che death of queen Anne, or that 
of Lewis XIV. would produce an alteration in 
Europe that might be favourable to his intereſt; 
and he depended upon the conduct and fortune of 
prince Eugene for ſome lucky event in war. But c 
finding himſelf diſappointed in all theſe expecta- 
tions, and abſolutely unable to ſupport the expence 
of another campaign, he hearkened to overtures 
of peace that were made by the electors of Cologne 
and Palatine; and conferences were opened at the 2 
caſtle of Al-Raſtadt, between prince Eugene and mY 
marechal de Villars, on the twenty-ſixth day of | 1 
November. In the beginning of February they Ratz. 
leparated, without ſeeming to have come to any tween the 
concluſion: but all the articles being ſettled be- France. _ 
tween the courts of Vienna and Verſailles, they met 
again at the latter end of the month: the treaty 
was ſigned on the third day of March; and orders 
were ſent to the governors and commancers on N 
both ſides, to deſiſt from all hoſtilities. , By this 1 
it 


treaty, the French king yielded to the emperor 
Old Briſac, with all its dependencies, Friburg, the 
forts in the Briſgau and Black Foreſt, together 
with fort Khel. He engaged to demoliſh the | 
fortifications oppoſite to Huningen, the fort of Sel- = 
linghen, and all between that and Fort Louis. The 5 
own and fortreſs of Landau were ceded to the King 
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A.C.1713. of France, who acknowledged the elector of Hanover. 


Principal 
articles in 
the treaty 
between 
Great Uri. 
tain and 
Spain. 


The electors of Bavaria and Cologne were reſtored 
to all their dignities and dominions. The emperor 
was put in immediate poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands; and the king of Pruſſia was permit- 
ted to retain the high quarter of Gueldres. Finally, 
the contracting parties agreed that a congreſs ſhouſd 
be opened on the firſt of May, at Baden in Swiſ- 
ſerland, for terminating all differences: and prince 
Eugene and marechal de Villars were intel 
their firſt plenipotentiaries. 

Ihe ratifications of the treaty between Great- 
Britain and Spain being exchanged, the peace was 
proclaimed on the firſt day of March, in London; 
and the articles were not diſagreeable to the Eng- 
Iifh nation. The kingdoms of France and Spain 
were ſeparated for ever. Philip acknowledged the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, and renounced the pretender. 
He agreed to a renewal of the treaty of navigation 
and commerce concluded in the year one thouſand 
ſix hundred and fixty-ſeven. He granted an ex- 
cluſive privilege to the Engliſh for furniſhing the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with negroes, according to 
the aſſiento contract. He ceded Gibraltar to Eng- 
land, as well as the iſland of Minorca, on condition 
that the Spaniſh inhabitants ſhould enjoy their eſtates 


and religion. He obliged himſelf to grant a full par- 


don to the Catalonians, with the poſſeſſion of all their 


Meeting of 
the parlia- 
ment, 


eſtates, honours, and privileges, and to yield the 
kingdom of Sicily to the duke of Savoy. The new 
Parliament was opened by commiſſion in February, 
and Sir Thomas Hanmer was choſen ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons. On the ſecond day of 
March, the queen being carried in a ſedan to the 
houſe of lords, ſignified to both houſes, that ſhe 
had obtained an honourable and advantageous 
peace for her own*people, and for the greateſt part 
of her allies; and ſhe hoped her interpoſition might 


prove eff ectual £9 COPING the ſettlement "of : 


Europe. 


„ 


been ſo malicious as to inſinuate that the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover was in dan- 
ger under her government; but that thoſe who 
endeavoured to diſtract the minds of men with 
imaginary dangers, could only mean to diſturb 
the public tranquillity. She faid, that after all ſhe 


had done to ſecure religion and the liberties of her 
people, ſne could not mention ſuch proceedings 


without ſome degree of warmth ; and ſhe hoped her 


parliament would agree with her, that attempts to 


weaken her authority, or to render the poſſeſſion of 
the crown uneaſy to her, could never be proper 
means to ſtrengthen the proteftant ſucceſſion. Af- 
fectionate addrefles were preſented by the lords, 
the commons, and the convocation; but the ill 
humour of party ſtill ſubſiſted, and was daily in- 


famed by new pamphlets and papers. Steele, ſup- 
ported by Addiſon and Hallifax, appeared in the 


front of thoſe who drew their pens in defence of 


Whig p=aciples ; and Swift was the champion of 


the miniſtry. 


The earl of Wharton complained in the houſe of The lords 
lords of a libel intituled, The public ſpirit of e i- 


the Whigs, ſet forth in their generous encou- libel againſt 
« ragement of the author of the Criſis.” It was a dhe Scots. 


farcaftic performance, imputed to lord Boling- 
broke and Swift, interſperſed with ſevere reflections 
upon the union, the Scottiſh nation, and the duke 
of Argyle in particular. The lord treaſurer diſ- 
claimed all knowledge of the author, and readily 
concurred in an order for taking into cuſtody John 
Morphew the publiſher, as well as John Barber, 
printer of the Gazette, from whole houſe the 


copies were brought to Morphew. The earl of 


Wharton ſaid it highly concerned the honour of 
that auguſt aſſembly, to find out the villain who was 


author of that falie and ſcandalous libel, that juſ- 


tice might be done to the Scottiſh nation. He 
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A. 0. ;. moved, that Barber and his ſervants might be ex- 


amined: but, next day the earl of Mar, one of the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, declared, that, in purſuance to her 
majeſty's command, he had directed John Barber 


to be proſecuted. Notwithſtanding this interpofi- 
tion, which was calculated to ſcreen the offenders, 
the lords preſented an addreſs, beſeeching her ma- 
jeſty to iſſue out her royal proclamation, promiſing 
a reward to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the 
author of the libel, which they conceived to be 


falſe, malicious, and factious, highly diſnonourable 


and ſcandalous to her majeſty's ſubjects of Scot- 


land, moſt injurious to her majeſty, and tending to 
the ruin of the conftitution. In compliance with 


their requeſt, a reward of three hundred pounds 


was offered; but the author remained ſafe from 


all detection. 8 | 05 
The commons having granted the ſupplies, or- 


dered a bill to be brought in for ſecuring the free- 


dom of parliaments, by limiting the number of 
officers in the houſe of commons; and it paſted 


through both - houſes with little difficulty. In 


March, a complaint was made of ſeveral. ſcanda- 


lous papers Jately publiſhed,” under the name of 
Richard Steele, eſquire, a member of the houſe. 
Sir William Wyndham obſerved, that ſome of that 


author's writings contained inſolent, injurious, re- 


flections on the queen herſelf, and were dictated by 


the ſpirit of rebellion. Steele was ordered to at- 


tend in his place: ſome paragraphs of his works 
were read; and he anſwered them with an affected 


air of ſelf-confidence and unconcern. A day being 


appointed for his trial, he acknowledged the wri- 
tings, and entered into a more circumſtantial de- 
fence. He was aſſiſted by Mr. Addiſon, general 
Stanhope, and Mr, Walpole; and attacked by Sir 
William Wyndham, Mr. Foley, and the attorney- 
general. Whatever could be urged in his favour 
was but little regarded by the majority, which 

| voted, 


A NF. | 


voted, that two pamphlets, intituled, The Engliſh- A e. 1713. 

man, and the Criſis, written by Richard Steele, — 
- - 0 . , e 

eſquire, were ſcandalous and ſeditious libels; and ave o& | 


that he ſhould be expelled the houſe of com- commons. 


mons. ; 0 


The lords taking into conſideration the ſtate of Precautions 
the nation, reſolved upon addreſſes to the queen, ef the 


deſiring they might know what ſteps had been 


Whigs for 
the ſecurity 


taken for removing the pretender from the domi- uo r 8 
— N > | 1 eſtan 
nions of the duke of Lorrain : that ſhe would im. cen. 


part to them an account of the negotiations of 
peace; an account of the inſtances which had been 
made in favour of the Catalans; and an account 
of the monies granted by parliament ſince the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten, to carry on 
the war in Spain and Portugal. They afterwards 
agreed to other addreſſes, beſeeching her majeſty to 
lay before them the debts and ſtate of the nayy, the 
particular writs of Noli proſequi granted ſince his 
acceſſion to the throne; and a liſt of ſuch perſons 
as, notwithſtanding ſentence of outlawry or attain- 
der, had obtained licences to return into Great- 
Britain, or other her majeſty's dominions ſince the 
revolution. Having voted an application to the 
queen in behalf of the diſtreſſed Catalans, the houſe 
adjourned itſelf to the laſt day of March. As the 
minds of men had been artfully irritated by falſe 
reports of a deſign undertaken by France in be- 
half of the pretender, the ambafſador of that 
crown at the Hague diſowned it in a public paper, 
by command of his moſt chriſtian majeſty; The 
ſuſpicions of many people, however, had been too 
deeply planted by the arts and infinuations of the 
Whig leaders, to be eradicated by this or any 
other declaration; and what ſerved to rivet their 
apprehenſions, was a total removal of the Whigs 
from all the employments civil and military which 
they had hitherto retained, Theſe were now be- 
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4. 2773: ſtowed upon profeſſed Tories, ſome of whom were 
attached at bottom to the {uppoled heir of blood. 
At a time when the queen's views were maliciouſly 


miſrepreſented : when the wheels of her govern- 
ment were actually impeded, - and her ſervants 


| 8 fthreatened with proſcription by a powerful, turbu- 


Burnet. lent, and implacable faction; no wonder that ſhe 
Torcy. diſcharged the partiſans of that faction from her 
Boling-. ſervice, and filled their places with thoſe who were 
Voltaire,” diſtinguiſhed by a warm affection to the houſe of 
Stuart, and by a ſubmiſſive reſpect for the regal 
authority. Thoſe were ſteps which her own ſaga- 
city muſt have ſuggeſted ; and which her miniſters 
would naturally adviſe as neceſſary for their own 
preſervation. T he Whigs were all in commotion, 
either apprehending, or affecting to apprehend, 
that a deſign was formed to ſecurè the pretender's 
ſucceſſion to the throne of Great-Britain. Their 
chiefs held ſecret conſulrations with baron Schutz, 
A. c. 171g. the reſident from Hanover. They communicated 
their obſervations to the elector: they received his 
inſtructions; they maintained a correſpondence 
with the duke of Marlborough ; and they concert- 
ed meaſures for oppoſing all efforts that might be 
made againſt the proteſtant ſucceſſion upon the 
death of the queen, whoſe health was by this time 
ſo much impaired, that every week was believed to 
be the laſt of her life. This conduct of the Whigs 
was reſolute, active, and would have been laudable, 
had their zeal bten confined within the bounds of 
truth and moderation; but they, moreover, em- 
ployed all their arts to excite and encourage the 
tears and icalouſies of the people, 
OR houſe of peers reſounded with 3 up- 
the houſe of On the Catalans, the pretender, and the danger that 
loxcs con- threatened the proteltant ſucceſſion. With reſpect 
pret-ncer to the Catalonians, they repreſented, that Great- 


and the Ce- Britain had prevailed upon them to declare for the 
houſe 


7 * 


1 


houſe of Auſtria, with promiſe of ſupport; and A C. 1714. 


that theſe engagements ought to have been made 
good. Lord Bolingbroke declared, that the queen 
| had uſed all her endeavours in their behalf; and 
that her engagements with them ſubſiſted no 
longer than king Charles reſided in Spain. They 
agreed, however, to an addreſs, acknowledging her 
majeſty” s endeavours in favour. of the Catalans, 
and requeſting ſhe would continue her interpoli- 
tion in their behalf. With reſpect to the preten- 
der, the Whig lords expreſſed ſuch a ſpirit of per- 
ſecution and rancorous hate, as would have dif. 
graced the members of any, even the loweſt aſſem- 
bly of chriſtians. Not contented with hunting 
him from one country to another, they ſeemed 
eagerly bent upon extirpating him from the face 
of the earth, as if they had thought it was a crime 
in him to be born. The earl of Sunderland de- 
clared, from the information of the miniſter of 
Lorrain, that notwithſtanding the application of 
both houſes to her majeſty during the laſt ſeſſion, 
concerning the pretender”s being removed from 
Lorrain, no inſtances had yet been made to the 
duke for that purpoſe. Lord Bolingbroke affirm- 
ed, that he himſelf had made thoſe inſtances in the 
queen's name, to that very miniſter before his de- 
parture from England. The earl of Wharton 
propoſed a queſtion, < Whether the proteſtant 
** ſucceſſion was in danger under the preſent ad- 
«© miniſtration ?” A warm debate enſutd, in which 
the archbiſhop of York and the earl of Angleſey 
joined in the oppoſition to the miniftry. The earl 
pretended to be convinced and converted by the 
arguments uſed in the courſe of the debate. He 
owned he had given his aſſent to the ceſſation of 
arms, for which he took ſhame to himſelf, aſking 
pardon of God, his country, and his conſcience. 
He a affirmed, that the honour of his ſovereign, and 
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tions; but, that without reſpect of perſons, ſhould 
he find himſelf impoſed upon, he durſt purſue an 
evil miniſter from the queen's cloſet to the Tower, 
and from the Tower to. the ſcaffold. This conver- 
ſion, however, was much more owing to a full per- 
ſuaſion, that a miniſtry divided againſt itſelf could 
not long ſubſiſt; and that the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
was firmly ſecured, He therefore reſolved to 


make a merit of withdrawing himſelf from the in- 


tereſts of a tottering adminiſtration, in whoſe ruin 
he might be involved. The duke of Argyle 
charged the miniſters with mal-adminiſtration both 
within thoſe walls and without: he offered to 
prove, that the lord-treaſurer had yearly remitted 
a ſum of money to the Highland clans of Scotland, 
who were known to be intirely devoted to the pre- 
tender. He affirmed, that the new modelling of 
the army, the practice of diſbanding ſome regi- 
ments out of their turn, and removing a great num- 
ber of officers, on account of their affection to the 
houſe of Hanover, were clear indications of the 
miniſtry's deſigns: that it was a diſgrace to the na- 
tion to ſee men who had never looked an enemy in 
the face, advanced to the poſts of ſeveral brave 
officers, who, after they had often expoſed their 
lives for their country, were now ſtarving, in priſon 
for debt, on account of their pay's heing detained, 
The treaſurer laying his hand upon his breaſt, ſaid, 
he had on ſo many occaſions given ſuch ſignal 
proofs of affection to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, that 


He was ſure no member of that auguſt aſſembly 


did call it in queſtion. He owned he had remitted 


for two or three years paſt, between thr 
thouſand pounds to the Highland aps; and he 
hoped the houſe would give him an opportunity to 
clear his conduct in that particular; and, with re- 
ſpect to the reformed officers, he — 
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had given orders for their being immediately paid A. e. 1g. 
The proteſtant ſucceſſion was voted out of danger 
by a {mall majority. W 13 

Lord Hallifax propoſed an addreſs to the queen, They g- 
that ſhe would renew her inſtances for the dy queen to ſet 
removing the pretender out of Lorrain; and that ai. 
ſhe would, in conjunction with the ſtates-general, the proven 
enter into the guaranty of the proteſtant ſucceffion ** 
in the houſe of Hanover. The eatl of Wharton 
moved, that in the addreſs her majeſty ſhould be 
defired to iſſue a proclamation, promifing a reward 
to any perſon Who ſhould apprehend the pretender 
dead or alive. He was ſeconded by the duke of 
Bolton; and the houſe agreed, that an addrefs 
ſnould be preſented. When it was reported by 
the committee, the lord North and Gray expatiated 
upon the barbarity of ſetting a price on any one's 
head: he proved it was an encouragement to mur- 
der and aſſaſſination; contrary to the precepts of 
Chriſtianity x repugnant to the law of nature and 
nations; ineonſiſtent with the dignity of ſuch an 
auguſt aſſembly, and with the honour of a nation 
tamed for lenity and mercy. He was ſupported 
by lord Trevor, who moved, that the reward ſhould 
be promiſed for apprehending and bringing the 
pretender to juſtice, in cafe he ſhould land or at- 
tempt to land in Great-Britain or Ireland. The 
cruelty of the firſt clauſe was zealouſly ſupported 
and vindicated by-the lords Cowper and Hallifax ; 
but, by this time the earls of Angleſey and ſome 
others who had abandoned the miniſtry, were 
brought back to their former principles, by pro- 
miſe of profitable employments; and the mitiga- 
tion was adopted by a majority of ten voices. To 
this addreſs, which was delivered by the chancellor 
and the Whig lords only, the queen replied in theſe 
words. My lords, it would be a real ſtrengthen- 
* 10g to the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, 
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The 
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A. C. 1714+ © as well as a ſupport to my government, that an 
; e end were put to thoſe groundleſs fears and jex- 
4 louſies which have been fo induſtriouſly pro- 

„ moted. I do not at this time ſee any occaſion 

« for ſuch a proclamation. Whenever 1 judge it 

ce to be neceſſary, I ſhall give my orders for having 

c it iſſued. As to the other particulars of this ad- 

< dreſs, I will give proper directions therein.” She 

was likewiſe importuned by another addreſs, to iſſue 

out a proclamation againſt all jeſuits, popiſh prieſts, 

and biſhops, as well as againſt all ſuch as were 

| | _ outlawed for adhering to the late king James and 
| © the pretender. © They reſolved, That no perſon, 


.not included in the articles of Limerick, -and who 
had borne arms in France and Spain, ſhould be 
capable of any employment civil or military : and, 
That no perſon, a natural-born ſubject of her 
majeſty, ſhould be capable of ſuſtaining the cha. 
1 racter of a public miniſter from any foreign poten- 
[ rate. Theſe reſolutions were aimed at Sir Patrick 
| Lawleſs, an Iriſh papiſt, who had come to England 
| with a credential letter from king Philip, but now 
19 thought proper to quit the kingdom. 
Then the lords in the oppoſition made an attack 
upon the treaſurer, concerning the money he had 
| f remitted to the Highlanders; but he ſilenced his 
1 oppoſers, by aſſerting, that in fo doing, he had fol. 
| lowed the example of king William, who, after he 
j | | had reduced that people, thought fit to allow yearly 
14 , penſions to the heads of clans, in order to keep 
[| them quiet. His conduct was approved by the 
| houſe; and the lord North and Grey moved, That 
a day might be appointed for conſidering the ſtate 
of rhe nation, with regard to the treaties of peace 
and commerce. The motion was ſeconded by the 
earl of Clarendon; and the thirteenth day of April 
fixed for this purpoſe. In the mean time, baron 
Schutz demanded of the chancellor a writ for the 
clectoral 
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electoral prince of Hanover, to fit in the houſe of 4. o. 7 
peers as duke of Cambridge, intimating, that his A writ de- 


deſign was to reſide in England. The writ was 


granted with reluctance; but the ptince's deſign prince of 


of coming to England was fo diſagreeable to the 


queen, that ſhe ſignified her diſapprobation of cambridge. 


ſuch a ſtep, in a letter to the princeſs Sophia. She 
obſerved, that ſuch a method of proceeding would 
be dangerous to the ſucceſſion itſelf, which was 
not ſecure any other way, than as the prince who 
was in actual poſſeſſion of the throne maintained 
her authority and prerogative: ſhe ſaid, a great 
many people in England were ſeditiouſly diſpoled; 
ſo ſne left her to judge, what tumults they might 
be able to raiſe ſhould they have a pretext to begin 
acommotion : ſhe therefore perſuaded herſelf, that 
her aunt would not conſent to any, thing which 
might diſturb the repoſe of her and her ſubjects. 
At the ſame time ſhe wrote a letter to the electoral 
prince, complaining, that he had formed ſuch a 
reſolution without firſt knowing her ſentiments. on 
the ſubje& ; and telling him plainly, that nothing 
could be more dangerous to the tranquillity of her 
dominions, to the right of ſucceſſion in the Hano- 
verian line, 'or more diſag reeable to her, than ſuch 
conduct at this juncture. A third letter was writ- 
ten to the elector his father; and the treaſurer 
took this opportunity to aſſure that prince of his 
inviolable attachment to the family of Hanover. 

The Whig lords were diſſatisfied with the queen's 
anſwer to their addreſs concerning the pretender; 
and they moved for another addreſs on the ſame 
ſubject, which was reſolved upon, but never pre- 
ſented. They took into conſideration the treaties 
of peace and commerce, to which many exceptions 
were taken; and much ſarcaſm was expended on 
boch ſides of the diſpute; but, at length, the ma- 
Prity carried the queſtion i in favour of an addreſs, 
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144 HISTORY or ENGLAND, 
A C. 1714, acknowled ging her majeſty's goodneſs, in deliver. 
| | ing them doings a and advantageous 
| peace with France, from the burden of a conſum- 
| | ing land-war, unequally carried on, and become 
| at laſt impracticable. The houſe of commons 
EE. concurred in this addreſs, after having voted, That 
1 2 the proteſtant ſucceſſion was out of danger; but 
| theſe reſolutions were not taken without violent 
Wi - - - oppoſition, in which general Stanhope, Mr. Lech. 
| mere, and Mr. Walpole, chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves. The letters which the queen had 
11 written to the electoral houſe of Hanover were 
11118 Printed and publiſhed in England, with a view to 
inform the friends of that family, of the reaſons 
11118 Which prevented the duke of Cambridge from exe- 
| cuting his deſign of reſiding in Great-Britain. The 
it queen conſidered this ſtep as a perſonal inſult, as 
117 well as an attempt to prejudice her in the opinions 
1118 of her ſubjects: ſhe therefore ordered the publiſher 
Death of to be taken into cuſtody. At this period the 


F 


1 


— 


| j "13 cog princeſs Sophia 'died in the eighty-fourth year of 
1 | | her age; and her death was intimated to the queen 
| | by baron Bothmar, who arrived in England with 

the character of envoy extraordinary from the 


elector of Hanover. This princeſs was the fourth 
and youngeſt daughter of Frederick elector Pala- 
tine, king of Bohemia, and Elizabeth, daughter 

of king James I. of England. She enjoyed from 
nature an excellent capacity, which was finely cul- 
tivated : and was in all reſpe&s one of the moſt 
accompliſhed princeſſes of the age in which ſhe 
lived. At her death the court of England appear- 

ed in mourning ; and the elector of Brunſwick was 

; rayed for by name in the liturgy of the church of 
Bill to pre- England. On the twelfth day of May Sir William 
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deſign of it was to prohibit diſſenters from teaching 4. ©. 77. 


in ſchools and academies. It was accordingly pre- 


pared, and eagerly oppoſed in each houſe as a 
ipecies of perſecution. Nevertheleſs, it made its 
way through both, and received the royal aſſent ; 
but the queen dying before it took place, this law 
was rendered ineffectual. > A 

Her majeſty's conſtitution was now quite broken: 
one fit of fickneſs ſucceeded another; and what 
completed the ruin of her health was the anxiety 
of her mind, occaſioned partly by the diſcontents 
which had been raifed and fomented by the ene- 
mies of her government; and partly by the diſſen- 
ſions among her miniſters, which were now become 
intolerable. The council chamber was turned in- 
to a ſcene of obſtinate diſpute and bitter alterca- 
tion. Even in the queen's preſence, the treaſurer 
and ſecretary did not abſtain from mutual obloquy. 
and reproach. Oxford adviſed moderate meaſures, 
and is faid to have made advances towards a re- 
conciliation with the leaders of the Whig party. 
As he foreſaw it would ſoon be their turn to domi- 
neer, ſuch precautions were neceſſary for his own 
fafety. Bolingbroke affected to ſet the Whigs at 
defiance : he profeſſed a warm zeal for the church: 
and ſoothed the queen's inclinations with the moſt 
aſſiduous attention. He and his coadjutrix inſinu- 
ated, that the treaſurer was biaſſed in favour of the 
diſſenters, and even, that he acted as a ſpy for the 


houſe of Hanover. In the midſt of theſe diſputes 
and commotions the Jacobites were not idle. They 


flattered themſelves, that the queen in ſecret favour- 
ed the pretenſions of her brother; and they de- 
pended upon Bolingbroke's attachment to the 
ſame intereſt. They believed the ſame ſentiments 
were Cheriſhed by the nation in general. They 
held private aſſemblies both in Grteat- Britain and 

Nu. XCIV. L Ireland. 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. c. 1714. Ireland. They concerted meaſures for turning the 


diſſenſions of the kingdom to the advantage of 
their cauſe. They even proceeded ſo far as to in- 
liſt men for the ſervice of the pretender. Some 
of theſe practices were diſcoverd by the earl of 
Wharton, who did not fail*to ſound the alarm. A 
proclamation was immediately publiſhed, promiſing 
a rewatd of five thouſand pounds for apprehend- 
ing the pretender whenever he ſhould land or at- 


tempt to land in Great- Britain. The commons 


voted an addreſs of thanks for the proclamation; 
and aſſured her majeſty, that they would chearfully 
aid and aſſiſt her, by granting the ſum of an hun- 
dred thouſand pounds as a further reward to any 
who ſhould perform ſo great a ſervice to her ma- 


jeſty and her kingdoms. The lords likewiſe pre. 


ſented an addreis on the ſame ſubject. Lord 
Bolingbroke propoſed a bill, decreeing the penal- 


ties of high-treaſon againſt thoſe who ſhould lift or 


Another 
againſ all 
who ſhould 
inliſt in a 
foreign ſer- 
vice. 


be inliſted in the pretender's ſervice. The motion 
was approved, and the penalty extended to all 


thoſe who ſhould liſt or be inliſted in the ſervice of 


any foreign prince or ſtate, without a licence under 
the ſign manual of her majeſty, her heirs, or ſuc- 

ceſſors. oy 
On the ſecond day of July the lords took into 
conſideration the treaty of commerce with Spain; 
and a good number of merchants being examined 
at the bar of the houſe, declared, that unleſs the 
explanations of the third, fifth, and eighth articles, 
as made at Madrid after the treaty was ſigned were 
reſcinded, they could not carry on their commerce 
without loſing five and twenty per cent. After 
a long debate, the houſe reſolved to addreſs the 
queen for all the papers relating to the negotiation 
of the treaty of commerce with Spain, with the 
names of the perſons who adviſed her 1 
ä ; that 


| JJ. : 147 
that treaty. To this addreſs ſhe replied, that un- A. C. 1714. 
derſtanding the three explanatory articles of the 
treaty were not detrimental to the trade of her ſub- 
je&s, ſhe had conſented to their being ratified with 
the treaty.® The earl of Wharton repreſented, that 
if fo little regard was ſhewn to the addreſſes uf 
that auguſt aſſembly to the ſovereign, they had no 
buſineſs in that houſe. He moved for a remon- 
ſtrance, to lay before her majeſty the inſuperable 
difficulties that attended the Spaniſh trade on the 
footing of the late treaty : and the houſe agreed 
to his motion. Another member moved, That 
the houſe ſhould inſiſt on her majeſty's naming 
the perſons who adviſed her to ratify the three 
explanatory articles. This was a blow aimed at 
Arthur Moore, a member of the lower houſe, 
whom lord Bolingbroke had conſulted on the 
ſubje& of the treaty. He was ſcreened by the 
majority in parliament ; but, a general court of 
the South-ſea company reſolved, upon a complaint 
exhibited by captain Johnſon, that Arthur Moore, 
while a director, was privy to, and encouraged 
the deſign of carrying on a clandeſtine trade, to 
the prejudice of the corporation, contrary to his 
oath, and in breach of the truſt repoſed in him: 
that, therefore, he ſhould be declared incapable of 
being a director of, or having any employment in 
this company. The queen had reſerved to herſelf 
the quarter part of the aſſiento contract, which 
ſhe now gave up to the company, and received 
the thanks of the upper-houſe ; but, ſhe would 
not diſcover the names of thoſe who adviſed her The parlia- 
to ratify the explanatory articles. On the ninth ed. 
day of July ſhe thought proper to put an end to- 
the ſeſſion, with a ſpeech on the uſual ſubjects. 

After having aſſured them, that her chief concern 
was to preſerve the proteſtant religion, the liberty 
of her ſubje&s, and to ſecure the . 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. c. 514. her kingdoms, ſhe concluded in theſe words: 


The trea- 
ſurer diſ- 
xraced. 


But, I muſt tell you plainly, that theſe deſirable 
ends can never be obtained, unleſs you bring 
the ſame diſpoſitions on your parts; unleſs all 
<« groundleſs jealouſies which create and foment 
% diviſions among you, be layed aſide; and un- 
« Jeſs you ſhew the ſame regard for my juſt pre- 
<< rogative, and for the honour of my govern- 

ment, as I have always expreſſed for the rights 
i of my peg.” 

After the peace had thus received the ſanction 
of the parliament, the miniſters being no longer 
reſtrained by the tie of common danger, gave 
a looſe to their mutual animoſity. Oxford wrote 
a letter to the queen, containing a detail of the 
public tranſactions; in the . courſe of which he 
endeavoured to juſtify his own conduct, and ex- 
poſe the turbulent and ambitious ſpirit of his rival. 
On the other hand, Bolingbroke charged the trea- 
ſurer with having invited the duke of Marlbo- 
rough to return from his voluntary exile ; and 
maintained a private correſpondence with the houſe 
of Hanover. The duke of Shrewſbury likewiſe 
complained of his having preſumed to ſend orders 
to him in Ireland, without the privity of her ma- 
jeſty and the council. In all probability, his 
greateſt crime was, his having given umbrage 
to the favourite lady Maſham. Certain it is, on 
the twenty-ſeventh day of July a very acrimoni- 


ve 


45 


ce 


ous dialogue paſſed between that lady, the chan- 


cellor, and Oxford, in the queen's preſence. The 


treaſurer affirmed he had been wronged, and 


abuſed by lies and miſrepreſentations; but he 
threatened vengeance, declaring he would leave 
ſome people as low as he had found them when 
they firſt attracted his notice. In the mean time 
he was removed from his employment; and 
Bolingbroke ſremed to triumph in the 

a 
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. 


had obtained. He laid his account with being &. C. 716. 


admitted as chief miniſter into the adminiſtration 
of affairs; and is ſaid to have formed the deſign 
of a coalition with the duke of Marlborough, 
who at this very time embarked at Oſtend for 
England. Probably, Oxford had tried to play 
the ſame game, but met with a repulſe from 
the duke, on account of the implacable reſent- 
ment which the dutcheſs had conceived againſt 
that miniſter. 

Whatever ſchemes might have been formed, 
the fall of the treaſurer was ſo ſudden, that no 
plan was eſtabliſhed for ſupplying the vacancy 
occaſioned by his diſgrace. The contuſion that 
inceflantly enſued at court, and the fatigue of 
attending a long cabinet-council on this event, 
had ſuch an effe& upon the queen's ſpirits and 
conſtitution, that ſhe declared ſhe ſhould not out- 
live it, and was immediately ſeized with a lethargic 
diſorder. Notwithſtanding all the medicines which 
the phyſicians could preſcribe, the diſtemper gain- 


ed ground ſo faſt, that next day, which was the 


thirtieth of July, they deſpaired of her life. Then 
the committee of the council aſſembled at the 
Cockpit, adjourned to Kenſington. The dukes 
of Somerſet and Argyle, informed of the deſpe- 
rate ſituation in which ſhe lay, repaired to the 
palace; and, without being ſummoned, entered 
the council-chamber. The members were ſur- 
priſed at their appearance; but the duke of 
Shrewſbury thanked them for their readineſs to 
give their aſſiſtance at ſuch a critical juncture ; 
and deſired they would take their places. The 
phyſicians having declared, that the queen was 
ſtill ſenſible, the council unanimouſly agreed, to 
recommend the duke of Shrewſbury as the fitteſt 
perſon to fill the place of lord-treaſurer. When 
this opinion was intimated to the queen, ſhe 

L. * ſaid, 
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150 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. C. 1714. ſaid, they could not have recommended a per- 
ſon ſhe liked better than the duke of Shrewſbury, 
She delivered to him the white ſtaff, bidding him 
uſe it for the good of her people. He would 
have returned the lord-chamberlain's ſtaff ; but 
ſhe deſired he would keep them both: ſo that he 
was at one time poſfſefled of the three greateſt 
poſts of the kingdom, under the titles of lord- 
treaſurer, lord-chamberlain, and lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. No nobleman in England better de- 
ſerved ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks of his ſovereign's 
favour. He was modeſt, liberal, diſintereſted, 
and a warm friend to his country. Boling- 
broke's ambition was defeated by the vigour 
which the dukes of Somerſet and Argyle exerted 
on this occaſion. They propoſed, that all privy- 
counſellors in or about London ſhould be invited 
to attend, without diſtinction of party. The 
motion was approved, and the lord Somers, with 
many other Whig members, repaired to Kenſing- 
ton. The council being thus reinforced, began 
to provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom. 
Precautions Orders were immediately diſpatched to four re- 
taken for « giments Of horſe and dragoons quartered in re- 
peace of the mote counties, to march up to the neighbour-, 
kingdom. hood of London and Weſtminſter. Seven of the 
ten Britiſh battalions in the Netherlands, were 
directed to embark at Oſtend for England, with 
all poſſible expedition: an embargo was laid up- 


on all ſhipping ; and directions given for equip- 
ping all the ſhips of war that could be ſooneſt 
in a condition for ſervice. They ſent a letter to 
the elector of Brunſwick, ſignifying, that the 
phyſicians had deſpaired of the queen's life; in- 
forming him of the meaſures they had taken; 
and deſiring he would, with all convenient 
ſpeed, repair to Holland, where he ſhould be 
attend 
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uae by a Britiſh ſquadron, to convey him 4. e. 1714. 

to England, in caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe. 

At the ſame time they diſpatched inſtructions 

to the earl of Strafford, to deſire the ſtates-gene- 

ral Wuld be ready to perform the guaranty of 

the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The heralds at arms 

were kept in waiting, with a troop of horſe- 

guards, to proclaim the new king as ſoon as the 

throne ſhould become vacant. Precautions were 

taken to fecure the ſea ports; to overawe the 1 

Jacobites in Scotland; and the command of the 1 

fleet was beſtowed upon the carl of Berkeley. I 
The queen continued to doſe in a lethargic in- Death and 

ſenſibility, with very ſhort intervals, till the firſt due Anse. 

day of Auguſt in the morning, when ſhe expired, 

in the fiftieth year of her age, and in the thirteenth 

of her reign. Anne Stuart, queen of Great- 

Britain, was in her perſon of che mi ddle ſize, well 

proportioned. Her hair was of a dark brown 

colour, her complexion ruddy, her features were 

regular, her countenance was rather round than 

oval, and her aſpect more comely than majeſtic. 

Her voice was clear and melodious, and her pre- 

ſence engaging. Her capacity was naturally 

good, but not much cultivated by learning; nor 

did ſne exhibit any marks of extraordinary genius, 

or perſonal ambition. She was certainly deficient 

in that vigour of mind by which a prince ought 

to preſerve his independence, and avoid the ſnares 

and fetters of ſycophants and favourites: bur, 

whatever her weakneſs in this particular might 

have been, the virtues of her heart were never cal- 

led in queſtion. She was a pattern of conjugal 

affection and fidelity, a tender mother, a warm 

friend, an indulgent miſtreſs, a munificent patron, 

2a mild and merciful princeſs, during whole reign 

no ſubject's blood was ſhed for treaſon. She was 
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152 'HISTORY OT ENGLAND. 
A. C. 1714, zealouſly attached to the church of England from 
coaviction rather than from prepoſſeſſion, unaffec- 
tedly pious, juſt, charitable, and compaſſionate. 
She felt a mother's fondneſs for her people, by 
5 whom ſhe was univerſally beloved with a warmth 
of affection which even the prejudice of party could 
not abate. In a word, if ſhe was not the greateſt, 
ſhe was certainly one of the beſt and moſt un- 
blemiſhed ſovereigns that ever fat upon the throne 
of England; and well deſerved the expreſſive, 
though ſimple epithet, of The good queen 
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From the Death of Queen AnN#to the Treaty 
of Arx-La-CHAPELLE, 1748. „ 
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T may be neceſſary to. remind the reader of the , C. 1 
ſtare of party at this important juncture. The 
Jacobites had been fed with hopes of ſeeing the panier in 
ſucceſſion altered by the earl of Oxford. Theſe Great-Bri- 
hopes he had conveyed to them in a diſtant, un- 
determinate, and myſterious manner, without any 

other view than that of preventing them from tak- 
ing violent meaſures to embarraſs his adminiſtra- 

tion. At leaſt, if he actually entertained at one 

time any other deſign, he had, long before his 
diſgrace, layed it wholly afide, probably from an 
apprehenſion of the danger with which it muſt 

have been attended; and ſeemed bent upon mak- 

ing a merit of his zeal for the houſe of Hanover: 

but his conduct was fo equivocal and unſteady, _ 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. c. 1714. he ruined himſelf in the opinion of one party, with- 


out acquiring the confidence of the other. The 
friends of the pretender derived freſh hopes from 
the miniſtry of Bolingbroke. Though he had 
never explained himſelf on this ſubject, he was 
ſuppoſed to favour the heir of blood, and known to 
be an implacable enemy to the Whigs, who were 
the moſt zealous advocates for the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion. They promiſed themſelves much from his 
affection, but more from his reſentment ; and they 
believed the majority of the Tories would join 
them on the ſame maxims. All Bolingbroke's 
{ſchemes of power were defeated by the promotion 
of the duke of Shrewſbury to the office of trea- 
ſurer; and all his hopes blaſted by the death of 
the queen, on whoſe perſonal favour he depended. 
The teſolute behaviour of the dukes of Somerſet 
and Argyle, together with the diligence and ac- 
tivity of a council in which the Whig intereſt had 
gained the aſcendency, completed the confuſion of 
the Tories, who found themſelves without a head, 
divided, diſtracted, and irreſolute. Upon recol- 
lection, they ſaw nothing ſo eligible as ſilence and 
ſubmiſſion to thoſe meaſures which they could not 
oppoſe with any proſpect of ſucceſs. They had no 
other objection to the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover, but ihe fear of ſeeing the Whig fac- 
tion once more predominant : yet they were not 
without hope that their new ſovereign, who was 
reputed a prince of ſagacity and experience, would 
cultivate and conciliate the affection of the Tories, 
who were the land-holders and proprietors of the 


kingdom, rather than declare himſelf the head of 


a faction which leaned for ſupport on thoſe who 
were enemies to the church and monarchy, on the 
bank and the monied intereſt, raiſed upon uſury 
and maintained by corruption. In a word, the 
Whigs were elated and overbearing ; the Tories 
| | abaſhed 


GEORGE: 


abaſhed and humble ; the Jacobites eager, impa- 
tient, and alarmed at a juncture which with re- 
ſpect to them was truly critical. 

The queen. had no ſooner reſigned her laſt 
breath, than the privy-council met, and the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, and 
the Hanoverian reſident Kreyenberg, produc: 
ed the three inſtruments in which the elector 
of Brunſwick had nominated the perſons “ to be 
added as lords juſtices to the ſeven great officers 
of the realm. Orders were immediately iſſued for 
proclaiming king George in England, Scotland 
and Ireland. The regency appointed the earl of 
Dorſet to carry to Hanover the intimation of his 
majeſty's acceſſion, and attend him in his journey 
to England. They ſent the general officexs in 
whom they could confide, to their reſpective "IS 
they reinforced the garriſon of Portſmouthᷣ; and 
appointed Mr. Addiſon their ſecretary ; while Bo- 
lingbroke was obliged to ſtand at the door of the 
council-chamber+ with his bag and papers, and 
underwent every ſpecies of mortification. On the 
whole, king George aſcended the throne of Great- 
Britain in the fifty-fifth year of his age, without 
the leaſt oppoſition, tumult, or ſign of popular 
diſcontent; and the unprejudiced part of the na- 
tion was now fully perſuaded that no deſign had 
ever been concerted by queen Anne and her mi- 
niſtry in favour of. the pretender. The mayor of 
Oxtord received a letter, requiring him to pro- 
claim the pretender. This being communicated 
to the vice- chancellor, a copy of it was immedia- 
tely tranſmitted to Mr. ſecretary Bromley, member 
of parliament for the univerſity; and the vice- 


* Theſe were the dukes of Shrews- liſte, Nottingham, Abingdon, Scar- 
bury, Somerſet, Bolton, Devonſhire, borough, Orſord, lord viſcount Town- 
Kent, argyle, Moniroſe, Roxhurgh ; ſhena, the lords Hallifax and Cowper. 
the earls of Pomfret, Angleſey, Car- 
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A. C. 1714. chancellor offered a reward of one hundred pounds 
to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the author. It 
was either the production of ſome lunatic, or 2 
weak contrivance to fix an odium on that venerable 
body. | 

The parliament having aſſembled, purſuant to 
the act which regulated the ſucceſſion, the lord. 
chancellor, on the fifth day of Auguſt, made a 
ſpeech to both houſes in the name of the regency. 
He told them, that the privy-council, appointed 
by the elector of Brunſwick, had proclaimed that 

prince under the name of king George, as the 
lawful and rightful ſovereign of theſe kingdoms; 
and that they had taken the neceſſary care to main- 
tain the public peace. He obſerved, that the {- 
verzl branches of the public revenue were expired 
by We demiſe of her late majeſty ; and recommend- 
ed to the commons the making ſuch proviſion in 
that reſpe& as might be requiſite to ſupport the 
honour and dignity of the crown. He likewiſe 
expreſſed his hope, that they would not be want- 
ing in any thing that might conduce to the eſta- 
bliſhing and advancing of the public credit. Both 
houſes immediately agreed to addreſſes, containing 
the warmeſt expreſſions of duty and affection to 
their new ſovereign, who did not fail to retuin 
. ſuch anſwers as were very agreeable to the parlia- 
The civil- ment of Great. Britain. In the mean time, the 
to his ma. lower houſe prepared and paſſed a bill, granting 
fefly. to his majeſty the ſame civil-lift which the queen 
had enjoyed ; with additional clauſes for the pay- 
ment of arrears due to the troops of Hanover 
which had been in the ſervice of Great-Britain 
and for a reward of one hundred thouſand pounds, 
to be payed by the treaſury to any perſon who 
ſhould apprehend the pretender in landing, or in 
attempting to land in any part of the Britiſh domi- 
nions. Mr. Craggs, who had been diſpatched to 
| | Hanover 
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thirteenth day of Auguſt, with letters from the king 
to the regency, they went to the houſe of peers; 
and the chancellor, in another ſpeech to both 
houſes, intimated his majeſty's great ſatisfaction 
in the loyalty and affection which his people had 
univerſally expreſſed at his acceſſion. Other ad- 
dreſſes were voted on this occaſion. The com- 
mons finiſhed the bill for the civil-liſt, and one for 
making ſome alterations in an act for a ſtate lot- 
tery, which received the royal aſſent from the 
lords. juſtices. Then the parliament was proro- 
ued. | 
, Mr. Prior having notified the queen's death to 
the court of Verſailles, Lewis declared, that he 
would inviolably maintain the treaty of peace con- 
cluded at Utrecht, particularly with relation to the 
ſettlement of the Britiſh crown in the houſe of Ha- 
nover. The earl of Strafford having ſignified the 
ſame event to the ſtates of Holland; and the reſi- 
dent of Hanover having preſented them with a let- 
ter, in which his maſter claimed the performance 
of their guaranty, they reſolved to perform their 
engagements, and congratulated his electoral high- 
neſs on his accefſion to the throne of Great-Bri- 
tain. They invited him to paſs through their do- 
minions ; and aſſured him that his intereſts were as 
dear to them as their own. The chevalier de St. 
George no ſooner received the news of the queen's 
death, than he poſted to Verſailles, where he was 
given to underſtand, that the king of France ex- 
pected he ſhould quit his territories immediately; 
and he was accordingly obliged to return to Lor- 
rain. By this time Mr. Murray had arrived in Eng- 
land from Hanover, with notice that the king had 
deferred his departure for ſome days. He brought 
orders to the regency to prepare a patent for creat- 


Hanover before the queen died, returning on the 4. e. 714 
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HISTORY or ENG'L AND. 


4. C. 1714+ ing the prince royal, prince of Wales; and for re. 
The electo- moving lord Bolingbroke from his poſt of ſecre- 


ral prince 
created 
prince of 
Wales. 


The king 
arrives in 


England. 


tary. The ſeals were taken from this miniſter by 
the dukes of Shrewſbury and Somerſet, and lord 
Cowper, who at the ſame time ſealed up all the 
doors of his office. "Rp 

King George having veſted the government of 
his German dominions in a council, headed by his 
brother prince Erneſt, {et out with the electoral 
prince from Herenhauſen on the thirty-firſt day of 
Auguſt; and in five days arrived at the Hague, 
where he conferred with the ſtates-general. On 
the ſixteenth day of September he embarked at 
Orange-Polder, under convoy of an Engliſh and 
Dutch ſquadron, commanded by the earl of Berke- 
ley; and next day arrived at the Hope. In the 
afternoon the yacht failed up the river ; and his 
majeſty, with the prince, were landed from a barge 
at Greenwich about ſix in the evening. There he 
was received by the duke of Northumberland, cap- 
tain of the life-guard, and the lords of the re- 
gency. From the landing-place, he walked to 
his houſe in the Park, accompanied by a great 
number of the nobility, and other perſons of diſ- 
tinction, who had the honour to kiſs his hand, as 
they approached. When he retired to his bed:- 
chamber, he ſent for thoſe of the nobility who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal for his ſuc- 
ceſſion : but the duke of Ormond, the lord chan- 
cellor, and lord Trevor, were not of the number, 
Next morning, the earl. of Oxford preſented him- 
ſelf with an air of confidence, as if he had expect- 
ed to receive ſome particular. mark of his majeity's 
favour. But he had the mortification to remain a 
conſiderable time undiſtinguiſhed among the croud; 
and then was permitted to kiſs the king's hand, 
without being honoured with any other _ 
= 


JJJCCCRI. 4 159 
On the other hand, his majeſty expreſſed uncom- Ae. 1714+ 
mon regard for the duke of Marlborough, who had 
lately arrived in England, as well as for all the lea- 
ders of the Whig party. 

It was the misfortune of this prince, as well as a rh. Tories 
very great prejudice to the nation, that he had torlly ex- 
been miſled into ſtrong prepoſſeſſions againſt en 
Tories, who conſtituted ſuch a conſiderable part of favour, 
his ſubjects. They were now excluded from all 
ſhare of the royal favour, which was wholly en- 
groſſed by their enemies; and theſe early marks 
of averſion, which he was at no pains to conceal, 
alienated the minds of many from his perſon and 
government, who would otherwiſe have ſerved him 
with fidelity and affection. An inftantaneous and 
total change was effected in all offices of honour 
and advantage. The duke of Ormond was diſ- 
miſſed from his command, which the king reſtored 
to the duke of Marlborough, whom he likewiſe 
appointed colonel of the firſt regiment of foot- 
guards, and maſter of the ordnance. The great- 
ſeal was given to lord Cowper ; the privy-ſeal to 

the earl of Wharton; the government of Ireland 
to the earl of Sunderland. The duke of Devon- 
ſhire was made ſteward of the houſhold; lord 
Townſhend and Mr. Stanhope were appointed 
ſecretaries of ſtate : the poſt of ſecretary for Scot- 
land was beſtowed upon the duke of Montroſe. 
Tne duke of Somerſet was conſtituted maſter of the 
horſe; the duke of St. Alban's captain of the band 
of penſioners ; and the duke of Argyle commander 
in chief of the forces in Scotland. Mr. Pulteney 
became ſecretary at war; and Mr. Walpole, who 
had already undertaken to manage the houſe of 
commons, was gratified with the double place of 
paymaſter to the army and to Chelſea-hoſpital. A 
new privy- council was appointed, and the earl of 
Nottingham declared preſident: but all affairs of 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


A. c. 1714. conſequence were concerted by a cabinet-council 


or junto, compoſed of the duke of Marlborough, 
the earls of Nottingham and Sunderland, the lords 
Hallifax, Townſhend, Somers, and general Stan- 
hope. The regency had already removed Sir Con- 
ſtantine Phipps and the archbiſhop of Armagh 
from the office of lords juſtices in Ireland, and filled 
their places in the regency of that kingdom with 
the archbiſhop of Dublin and the earl of Kildare, 
Allan Broderick was appointed chancellor; another 
privy-council was formed, and the duke of Or- 
mond was named as one of the members. The 
treaſury and admiralty were put into commiſſion; 
all the governments were changed; and, in a word, 
the whole nation was delivered into the hands of 
the Whigs. At the ſame time, the prince royal 
was declared prince of Wales, and took his place 
in council. The king was congratulated on his 
acceſſion in addreſſes from the two univerſities, and 
all the cities and corporations of the kingdom. He 
expreſſed particular ſatisfaction at theſe expreſſions 
of loyalty and affection. He declared in council, 
his firm purpoſe to ſupport and maintain the 
churches of England and Scotland as they were 
by law eſtabliſhed. This' he was of opinion might 
be effectually done without impairing the tolera- 
tion allowed by law to proteſtant diſſenters, and 


ſo neceſſary to the trade and riches of the king- 


dom: and he moreover aſſured them, he would 
earneſtly endeavour to render property ſecure ; the 
good effects of which were no where ſo clearly ſeen 
as in this happy nation. Before the coronation he 
created ſome new peers, and others were pro- 
moted to higher titles . On the twentieth * 

| 0 


* James lord Chandois was ereat- Charles lord Oſſulton, earl of Tanker. 
ed earl of Caernarvon; Lewis lord kerville; Charles lord Hallifax, earl 
Rockingham, earl of that name; of Hallifax ; Heneage lord Guernfey, 

earl 
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of October he was crowned in Weſtminſter with 4A. C. 1714, 
the uſual folemnity, at which the earl of Oxford and 
lord Bolingbroke aſſiſted +. On that very day, the 
univerſity of Oxford, in full convocation, unani- 
mouſly conferred the degree of doctor of civil law 
on Sir Conſtantine Phipps, with particular marks 
of honour and eſteem. As the French king was 
faid to protract the demolition of Dunkirk, Mr. 
Prior received orders to preſent a memorial to 
haſten this work, and to prevent the canal of Mar- 
dyke from being finiſhed. The anſwer which he 
received being deemed equivocal, this miniſter was 
recalled, and the earl of Stair appointed ambaſſa- 
dor to the court of France, where he proſecuted 
this affair with uncommon vigour. About the 
ſame time, general Cadogan was ſent as plenipo- 
tentiary to Antwerp, to aſſiſt at the barrier-treaty, 
there negotiated between the emperor and the 
ſtates-general., 3 
Mean while, the number of the malcontents in 
England was conſiderably increaſed by the king's 
attachment to the Whig faction. The clamour of 
the church's being in danger was revived; jea- 
loufies were excited, ſeditious libeis diſperſed; and 
dangerous tumults raiſed in different parts of 
the kingdom. Birmingham, Briſtol, Chippenham, 
Norwich, and Reading, were filled with licentious 
riot. The party cry was, Down with the Whigs. 
„ Sacheverel for ever.” Many gentlemen of the 
Whig faction were abuſed ; magiſtrates in towns, 
and juſtices in the country, were reviled and inſulted . 
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earl of Aylesford; John lord Hervey, point, in the county of Bucks; Hen - 
earl of Briſtol; Thomas lors Pel- ry Boyle, baron of Caileton, in the 
ham, earl of Clare; and Henry earl county of Vork; Sir Richard Tem- 
of Thomond, in Ireland, viſcount ple, baron of Cobham ;3 Henry lord 
Tadcaſter; James viſcount Caſtle- Paget, earl of Uxbridge, 

ton in Ireland, baron Sanderſon; Ben- + In the m-nth of October, the 
net lord Sherard in Ireland, baron of princeſs of Wales arrived in England, 
Harborough ; Gervaſe lord P.erre- with her two eldeſt daughters the 
peint, in Treland; baren Pierie- princeſis Aane and Amelia. 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


4 e. 1774. by the populace in the execution of their office. 


Pretender's 
manifeſto. 


The pretender took this opportunity to tranſmit, 


by the French mail, copies of a printed manifeſto, 


to the dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlborough, Argyle, 
and other noblemen of che firſt diſtinction. In 
this declaration, he mentioned the good intentions 
of his ſiſter towards him, which were prevented by 
her deplorable death. He obſerved, that his peo- 
ple, inſtead of doing him and themſelves juſtice, 
had proclaimed for their king a foreign prince, 
contrary to the fundamental and inconteſtable laws 
of hereditary. right, which their pretended acts of 
{ettlement could never abrogate. Theſe papers 
being delivered to the ſecretaries of ſtate, the king 
refuſed an audience to the marquis de Lamberti, 
miniſter from the duke of Lorrain, on the ſuppo- 
fition that this manifeſto could not have been pre- 
pared or tranſmitted without the knowledge and 
countenance of his maſter.” | The marquis having 
communicated this circumſtance to the duke, that 
prince abſolutely denied his having been privy to 
the tranſaction, and declared that the chevalier de 
St. George came into Lorrain by the directions of 
the French king, whom the duke could not diſo- 
blige without expoſing his territories to invaſion. 
Notwithſtanding this apology, the marquis was 
given to underſtand, that he could not be admitted 
to an audience, until the pretender ſhould be re. 
moved from the dominions of his maſter ; he 
therefore quitted the kingdom without further he- 


fitation. Religion was ſtill mingled in all political 


diſputes. The high-churchmen complained that 
impiety and hereſy daily gained ground, from the 
connivance, or at leaſt the ſupine negligence, of 
the Whig prelates. The lower houſe of convoca- 
tion had, before the queen's death, declared that a 
book publiſhed by doctor Samuel Clarke, under 
the title of The ſeripture- doctrine of the Tri. 
& nity; - 
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& nity,” contained afſertions contrary to the catho- A. O. 1724, 
lic faith. They ſent up extracts from this per- 
formance to the biſhops; and the doctor wrote an 
anſwer to their objections. He was prevailed upon 
to write an apology, which he preſented to the up- 
per houſe; but apprehending it might be publiſhed 
ſeparately, and miſunderſtood, he afterwards deh- 
vered an explanation to the biſhop of London. This 
was ſatisfactory to the biſnops; but the lower houſe 
reſolved, that it was no recantation of his heretical 
aſſertions The diſputes about the Trinity in- 
creaſing, the archbiſhops and biſhops received di- 
rections, which were publiſhed, for preſerving unity 
in the church, the purity of the chriſtian faith con- 
cerning the holy Trinity; and for maintaining the 
peace and quiet of the ſtate. By theſe every 
preacher was reſtricted from delivering any other 
doctrine than what is contained in the holy ſcrip- 
tures with reſpect to the Trinity; and from inter- 
meddling in any affairs of ſtate or government. 
The like prohibition was extended to thoſe who 
ſhould write, harangue; or diſpute, on the ſame 
ſubjects. 1 * 4 : 8 
The parliament being diſſolved, another was New par- 
called by a very extraordinary proclamation, in lame. 
which the king complained of the evil deſigns of 
men diſaffected to his ſucceſſion ; and of their hav- 
ing miſrepreſented his conduct and principles. He 
mentioned the perplexity of public affairs, the in- 
terruption of commerce, and the heavy debts of 
the nation. He expreſſed his hope that his loving 
ſubjects would ſend up to parliaàmient the gtreft 
perſons to redreſs the preſent diſorders; and that, 
in the elections, they would have a particular re- 
gard to ſuch as had expreſſed a firm attachment 
to the proteſtant ſucceſſion when it was in danger. 
It does not appear that the pfoteſtant ſueceſſion 
| 2 Was 
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was ever in danger. How then was this declara- 
tion to be interpreted ? People in generalconftrued 


it into a deſign to maintain party-diſtinftions, and 


encourage the Whigs to the full exertion of their 
influence in the elections; into a renunciation of 
the Tories, and the firit flaſh of that vengeance 


which afterwards was ſeen to burſt upon the heads 


of the late miniſtry. When the earl of Strafford 
returned from Holland, all his papers were ſeized 
by an order from the ſecretary's office. Mr. Prior 
was recalled from France, and promiſed to diſcover 


all he knew relating to the conduct of Oxford's 


adminiſtration, Uncommon vigour was exerted on 
both ſides in the elections; but, by dint of the 
monied-intereft, which prevailed in moſt of the 
corporations through the kingdom, and the coun- 
tenance of the miniſtry, which will always have 
weight with needy and venal electors, a great ma- 
Jority of Whigs was returned both in England and 
Scotland. | 
When this new parliament - aſſembled on the 


ſeventeenth day of March at Weſtminſter, Mr. 


Spencer Compton was choſen ſpeaker of the com- 
mons. - On the twenty-firſt day of the month, the 
king appeared in the houſe of lords, and delivered 
to the chancellor a written ſpeech, which was read 


Subſtance of i Preſence of both houſes, His majeſty thanked 


the king's 
firſt ſpeech, 


his faithful and loving ſubjects for that zeal and 
firmneſs they had ſhewn in defence of the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion, againſt all the open and ſecret prac- 
tices which had been uſed to defeat it. He told 
them, that ſome conditions of the peace, eſſential 
to the ſecurity and trade of Great-Britain, were 
not yet duly executed ; and that the performance 
of the whole might be looked upon as precarious, 
until defenſive alliances ſhould be formed to gua- 


ranty the preſent treaties. He obſerved, that the 


PIc- 
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pretender boaſted of the aſſiſtance he expected in “. C. 2714 


England, to repair his former diſappointments: 
that great part of the national trade was rendered 
impracticable: that the public debts were ſurpri- 
ſingly increaſed, even ſince the fatal ceſſation of 
arms. He gave the commons to underſtand, that 
the branches of the revenue formerly granted for 
the ſupport of the civil government, were fo far en- 
cumbered and alienated, that the produce of the 
funds which remained, and had been granted to 
him, would fall ſhort of what was at firft deſigned 
for maintaining the honour and dignity of the 
crown: that as it was his and their happineſs to ſee 
a prince of Wales who might in due time ſucceed 
him on the throne ; and to ſee him bleſſed with 
many children; theſe circumſtances would natu- 
rally occaſion an expence to which the. nation had 
not been for many years accuſtomed ; and there- 
fore he did not donbt but they would think of it 
with that affection which he had reaſon: to hope 
from his commons. He deſired that no unhappy 
diviſions of parties might divert them from pur- 
ſuing the common intereſts of their country. He 
declared that the eſtabliſhed conſtitution in church 
and ſtate ſhould be the rule of his government ; 
and that the happineſs, eaſe, and proſperity of kis 
people, ſhould be the chief care of his life. He 
concluded with expreſſing his confidence, that, 
with their aſſiſtance, he ſhould diſappoint the de- 
ſigns of thoſe who would deprive him of that bleſ- 
ſing which he moſt valued, the affection of his 

people. | 
Speeches, ſuggeſted by a vindictive miniſtry, 
better became the leader of an incenſed party, than 
the father and ſovereign of a divided people. This 
portended meaſures which it was the intereſt of the 
crown to avoid, and ſuited the temper of the ma- 
jority in both houſes, which breathed nothing but 
| M23 | de- 
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deſtruction to their political adverſaries. The 
lords, in their addreſs of thanks, profeſſed their 
hope that his majeſty, affiſted by the parliament, 


would be able to recover the reputation of the 


* 


Kingdom in foreign parts, the loſs of which they 
hoped to convince the world by their actions, was 
by no means to be imputed to the nation in gene- 
ral. The Tories ſaid this was an invidiaus reflec- 
tion, calculated to miſlead and inflame the people; 


for the reputation of the kingdom had never been 


ſo high as at this yery juncture. The commons 
pretended aſtoniſhment to find that any conditions 
of the late peace ſhould not yet be duly executed; 
and that care was not taken to form ſuch alliances 
as might have rendered the peace not precarious. 
They declared their reſolution to inquire into theſe 
fatal miſcarriages; to trace out thoſe meaſures 
whereon the pretender placed his hopes, and bring 
the authors of them to condign puniſhment. Thele 
addreſſes were not voted without oppoſition. In 
the houſe of lords, the dukes of Buckingham and 
Shrewſbury, the earl of Angleſey, the archbiſhop 
of York, and other peers both ſecular and eccle- 
ſiaſtical, obſerved, that their addreſs was injurious 
to the late queen's memory, and would ſerve only 
to increaſe thoſe unhappy diviſions that diſtracted 
the kingdom. In the lower houſe, Sir William 
Wyndham, Mr. Bromley, Mr. Shippen, general 
Roſs, Sir William Whitelock, and other members, 
took exceptions to paſſages of the ſame nature, in 
the addreſs which the commons had prepared. 
They were anſwered by Mr. Walpole, Mr. Pulte- 
ney, and Mr. ſecretary Stanhope, who took occa- 
ſion to declare, that notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours which had been uſed to prevent a diſcovery 
of the late miſmanagements, by conveying away 
ſeveral papers from the ſecretary's office ; yet the 
government had ſufficient evidence left, to * 
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the late miniſtry the moſt corrupt that ever ſat at &. C. 714. 
the helm: that thoſe matters would ſoon be layed 
before the houſe, when it would appear, that a 
certain Engliſh general had ated in concert with, 
if not received orders from marechal de Villars. 

Lord Bolingbroke, who had hitherto appeared in 1% bo. 
public, as uſual, with great ſerenity, and ſpoke in lingbroke 
the. houſe of lords with great freedom and confi- A rams. 
dence, thought it was now high time to confult 
his perſonal ſafety. He accordingly withdrew to 55. 
the continent, leaving a letter which was afterwards Torey. 
printed in his juſtification, In this paper he de- Bolin: 
clared he had received certain and repeated infor- broke 
mations that a reſolution was taken to purſue him e. 
to che ſcaffold: that if there had been the leaſt 
reaſon to hope for a fair and open trial, after having 
been already prejudged unheard, by che two houſes 
of parliament, he ſhould not have declined. the 
ſtricteſt examination. He challenged the moſt in- 
veterate of his enemies to produce a any one inſtance 
of criminal correſpondence, or the leaſt corruption 
in any part of the adminiſtration in which, he was 
concerned. He ſaid, if his_ zeal for the hononr 
and dignity of his royal miſtreſs, and the true in- 
tereſt of his country had any where tranſported 
him to let flip a warm and unguarded expreſſion, 
he hoped the moſt favourable interpretation would 
be put upon it. He affirmed that he had ſerved 
her majeſty faithfully and dutifully, in that eſpe- 
cially which ſhe had moſt at heart, relieving her 
people from a bloody and expenſive war ; and that A 
he had always been too much an Engliſhman to . 
ſacrifice the intereſt of his country to any foreign 4 
ally whatſoever. | 

In the midſt of all this violence againſt the late a Cc. 1715, 
| miniſters, friends were not wanting to eſpoulc their 
cauſe in the face of oppoſition; and even in ſome 
addreſſes to the king, their conduct was Jultified. 


M 4 Nay, 
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4. C. 1715. Nay, ſome individuals had courage enough to at- 
| tack the preſent adminiſtration. Wher' a motion 
. was made in the houſe of commons, to conſider 
| the king's proclamation for calling a new parlia- 


ment, Sir William Wyndham, member for the 
univerſity of Oxford, boldly declared it was un- 
* precedented and unwarrantable. Being called up- 
reprimanded ON to explain himſelf, he made an apology. Ne- 
— vertheleſs, Sir William riſing up, ſaid the procla- 
| Fete mation was not only unprecedented and unwarrant- 
| able, but even of dangerous conſequence to the 
| very being of parliaments. When challenged to 
| | juſtify his charge, he obſerved, that every member 
was free to ſpeak his thoughts. Some exclaimed, 

«<< The Tower, the Tower.“ A warm debate en- 
ſued: Sir William being ordered to withdraw, was 
accompanied 7 one hundred and twenty-nine 


members; and thoſe who remained in the houſe 
refolved, That He ſhould be reprimanded by the 
ſpeaker. He was accordingly rebuked for having 
| preſumed to reflect on his majeſty's proclamation; 
| and made an unwarrantable uſe of the freedom of 
| ſpeech granted by his majeſty. Sir William ſaid, 
he was not conſcious of having offered any indig- 
nity to his majeſty, or of having been guilty of a 
breach of privilege : that he aquieſced in the de- 
termination of the houſe ; but had no thanks to 
give to thoſe gentlemen, who, under pretence of 
lenity, had ſubjected him to this cenſure. 

On the ninth day of April general Stanhope de- 
livered to the houſe of commons fourteen volumes, 
conſiſting of all the papers relating to the late ne- 

: gotiations of peace and commerce, as well as to the 
ceſſation of arms ; and moved, that they might be 
referred to a ſelect committee of twenty perſons, 
who ſhould digeſt the ſubſtance of them under 
proper heads, and report them, with their obſerva- 
tions, to the houſe, One more was added to the 
| number 
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number of this ſecret committee, which was choſen A. &. 715. 
by ballot; and met that ſame evening. Robert 
Walpole, original chairman, being taken ill, was 
ſucceeded in that place by Mr. Stanhope. The 
whole number was ſubdivided into three commit- 
tees; to each a certain number of books was allotted; 
and they carried on the enquiry with great eagerneſs 
and expedition. Before this meaſure was taken Dr. 
Gilbert Burnet, biſhop of Sarum, died of a pleuritic 
fever, in the ſeventy- ſecond year of his age; and 
immediately after the committee had begun to 
at, the Whig party loſt one of their warmeſt 
champions, by the death of the marquis of W har- 
ton, a nobleman poſſeſſed of happy talents for the 
cabinet, the ſenate, and the common ſcenes of 
life; talents which a life of pleaſure and liberti- 
niſm did not prevent him from employing with ſur- 
priſing vigour and application. The committee 
of the lower houſe taking the civil lift into conſi- 
deration, examined ſeveral papers relating to that 
revenue. The Tories obſerved, that from the 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds granted annually 
to king William, the ſum of fifty thouſand pounds 
was allotted to the late queen when princeſs of 
Denmark; twenty thouſand pounds to the duke of 
Glouceſter; and twice that ſum as-a dowry to 
James's queen: that near two hundred thouſand 
pounds had been yearly deducted from the revenue 
of the late queen's civil liſt, and applied to other 
uſes; notwithſtanding which deduction, ſhe had 
honourably maintained her family, and ſupported 
the dignity of the crown. In the courſe of the de- 
bate ſome warm altercation paſſed between lord 
Guernſey and one of the members, who affirmed, 
that the late miniſtry had uſed the Whigs, and, 
indeed, the whole nation, in ſuch a manner, that 
nothing they ſhould ſuffer could be deemed a 
hardſhip. At length, the houſe agreed, that the 
ſum of ſeyen hundred thouſand pounds clear ſhould 


be 
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4. C. 1715. be granted. for the-civil liſt during his majeſty” b 


Sir John 
Norris ſent 
with afleet 
to the 
Paltic, 


life. A motion being made for an addreſs againſt 
penſions, it was oppoſed by Mir. Walpole, and 


over- ruled by the majority: and the lords paſſed 


the bill for — che lund- forces, with ſome 
amendments. 

On the eighteenth ha of May Sir John Norris 
failed wich a ſtrong ſquadron to the Baltic, in order 
to protect the commerce of the nation, which had 


ſuffered from the king of Sweden, who cauſed all 


ſhips trading to thoſe parts to be ſeized and con- 

fiſcated. That prince had rejected the treaty of 
neutrality concerted by the allies for the ſecurity of 
the empire; and conſidered the Engliſh and Dutch 
as his enemies. The miniſters of England and 
the ſtates- general had preſented memorials to the 


regency of Sweden; but finding no redreſs, they 


reſolved to protect their. trade by force of arms. 
After the Swediſh general Steenbock and his army 
were made priſoners, count Wellen concluded a 
treaty with the adminiſtrator of Holſtein-Gottorp, 
by which the towns of Stetin and Wiſmar were 
ſequeſtered into the hands of the king of Pruſſia; 
and the adminiſtrator engaged to ſecure them and 
all the reſt of Swediſh Pomerania from the Poles 
and Muſcovites ; but, as the governor of Pomera- 
nia refuſed to comply with this treaty, thoſe allies 
marched into the province, ſubdued the iſland of 
Rugen, and: obliged Stetin to ſurrender. Then 
the governor: conſented to the ſequeſtration, and 
payed to the Poles and Muſcovites four hundred 
thouſand. rix-dollars, to indemnify them for the 
expence of the ſiege. The king of Sweden return- 
ing from Turkey, rejected the treaty of ſequeſtra- 
tion, and inſiſted upon Stetin's being reſtored, 
without his repaying the money. As this mo- 
narch likewiſe threatened to invade the electorate 
of Saxony, and chaſtiſe his falſe friends ; king 
George, 
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George, for the ſecurity of his German dominions, 4. C. 1715 
concluded a treaty with the king of Denmark; 
by which the dutchies of Bremen and Verden, 
which had been taken from the Swede in his ab- 
ſence, were made over to his Britannick majeſty, 
on condition that he ſhould immediately declare 
war againſt Sweden. Accordingly, he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the dutchies in October; publiſhed a 
declaration of war againſt Charles in his German 
dominions; and detached ſix thouſand Hanoverians 
to join the Danes and Pruſſians in Pomerania. 
Theſe allies reduced the iſlands of Rugen and 
Uledon, and attacked the towns of Wiſmar and 
Stralſund, - from which laſt place Charles was 
obliged to retire in a veſſel to Schonen. He 
aſſembled a body of troops, with which he pro- 
poſed to paſs the Sound upon the ice, and attack 
Copenhagen; but was diſappointed by a ſudden 
thaw. Nevertheleſs, he refuſed. to return to 
Stockholm, which he had not ſeen for ſixteen 
years; but remained at Carleſcroon, in order to 
haſten his fleet for the relief of Wiſmar. 

The ſpirit of diſcontent and diſaffection ſeemed »;.,,en 
to gain ground every day in England. Notwith of the 
ſtanding proclamations againſt riots, and orders of 
the juſtices for maintaining the peace, repeated 
tumults were raiſed by the malcontents in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter. Thoſe who 
celebrated the anniverſary of the king's birth-day 
with the uſual marks of joy and feſtivity, were in- 
ſuited by the populace ; but, next day, which was 
the anniverſary of the reſtoration, the whole city 
was lighted up with bonfires and illuminations, and 
ecchoed with the found of mirth and tumultuous 
rejoicing. The people even obliged the life- 
guards who patroled through the ftreets, to join 
in the cry of High church and Ormond !” and: 
in Smithfield they burned a picture of king yu 

iam. 
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A.C. 271g. iam. Thirty perſons were impriſoned for being 
concerned in theſe riots One Bournois, a ſchoo]l- 
maſter, who affirmed that king George had no 
right to the crown, was tried and ſcourged through 
the city, with ſuch ſeverity, that in a few days he 
expired in the utmoſt torture. A frivolous inci- 
dent ſerved to increaſe the popular ferment, The 
ſhirts allowed to the firſt regiment of guards, com- 
manded by the duke of Marlborough, were ſo 
coarſe, that the foldiers could hardly be perſuaded 
to wear them. Some were thrown into the king's 
and duke of Marlborough's gardens. A detach- 
ment, in marching through the city, produced 
them to the view of the ſhopkeepers and pailen- 
gers, exclaiming, Theſe are the Hanover ſhirts,” 
The court being informed of this clamour, order- 
ed thoſe new ſhirts to be burned immediately; but 
even this ſacrifice, and an advertiſement publiſhed 

by the duke of Marlborough in his own vindica- 

tion, did not acquit that general of a ſuſpicion that 
he was concerned in this mean ſpecies of pecula- 
tion. A reward of fifty pounds was offered by the 
government to any perion that would diſcover one 
captain Wight, who, by an intercepted letter, ap- 
peared to be diſaffected to king George; and Mr, 
George Jeffries was ſeized at Dublin with a packet 
directed to Dr. Jonathan Swift, dean of St. Patrick's. 

Several treaſonable papers being found in this 
packet, were tranſmitted to England: Jeffries was 
obliged to give bail for his appearance; and Swift 
thought proper to abſcond. 

The houſe of lords, to demonſtrate their abhor- 
rence of all who ſhould engage in conſpiracies 
againſt their ſovereign, rejected with indignation 
a petition preſented to them, in behalf of Black- 
burn, Caſſils, Bernarde, Meldrum, and Chambers, 
who had hitherto continued priſoners, for having 


conſpired againſt the life of king William. cs 
the 


7 


the ninth day of June, Mr. Walpole, as chairman A. c. 2715. 
of the ſecret committee, declared to the houſe of 
commons, that the report was ready ; and in the 

mean time moved, That a warrant might be iſſued 

by Mr. Speaker for apprehending ſeveral perſons, 
particularly Mr. Matthew Prior and Mr. Thomas 
Harley, who being in the houſe, were immedi- 

ately taken into cuſtody. Then he read the report, . oe or 
ranged under theſe different heads: The clandeſtine the fecrer 
negotiation with monſieur Menager : the extra- 
ordinary meaſures purſued to form the congreſs at 
Utrecht: the trifling of the French plenipotenti- 

aries, by the connivance of the Britiſh miniſters : 

the negotiation about the renunciation of the 

Spaniſh monarchy : the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms: 

the ſeizure of Ghent and Bruges, in order to diſtreſs 

the allies and favour the French : the duke of 
Ormond's acting in concert with the French gene- 

ral: the lord Bolingbroke's journey to France to 
negotiate a ſeparate peace: Mr. Prior's and the 

duke of Shrewſbury's negotiations in France: the 
precipitate concluſion of the peace at Utrechr. 

The report being recited, Sir Thomas Hanmer 
moved, That the conſideration of it ſhould be ad- 
journed to a certain day: and, that in the mean 

time the report ſhould be preſented for the peruſal 

of the members : he was ſeconded by the Tories ; 

2 debate enſued; and the motion was rejected by 

a great majority. 

This point being gained, Mr. Walpole im- R<folutions 
peached Henry lord viſcount Bolingbroke of high- [ne 
treaſon, and other high crimes and miſdemeanours. broke, the 
Mr. Hungerford declared his opinion, that nothing nag 
mentioned in the report, in relation to lord Boling- ne 5! Or- 
broke, amounted to high-treaſon; and general the ca. oc 
Roſs expreſſed the ſame ſentiment. Then lord Strafe. 
Coningſby ſtanding up, © The worthy chairman 
* Ffaid he) has impeached the hand, but I 1 
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A. C. 1715. © the head: he has impeached the clerk, and l, 


the juſtice: he has impeached the ſcholar, and 
„J, the maſter. I impeach Robert earl of Ox- 
„ ford and earl Mortimer, of high-treafon, and 
& other crimes and miſdemeanours.” Mr. Audi. 
tor Harley, the earl's brother, ſpoke in vindication 
of that miniſter. He affirmed he had done no- 
thing but by the immediate command of his ſove. 
reign: that the, peace was a good peace, and ap. 
proved as ſuch by two parliaments : and that the 
facts charged to him in the report amounted only 
to miſdemeanours. Mr. Auditor Foley, the earl's 
brother-in-law, made a ſpeech to the ſame purpoſe: 
Sir Joſeph Jekyll, a ſtaunch Whig, and member 


of the ſecret committee, expreſſed his doubt, 


whether they had ſufficient matter or evidence to 
impeach the earl of high-treaſon. Nevertheleſs, 
the houſe reſolved to impeach him, without a 


diviſion. When he appeared in the houſe of lords 
next day, he found himſelf avoided by his brother 


peers, as infectious: and retired with ſigns of con- 
fuſion. Prior and Harley having been examined 
by ſuch of the committee as were Juſtices of the 
peace for Middleſex, Mr. Walpole informed the 
houſe, that matters of ſuch importance appeared 
in Prior's examination, that he was dire&ed to 
move them for that member's being cloſely con- 
fined. He was accordingly cut off from all com- 
munication. On the twenty-firſt day of June Mr. 
ſecretary Stanhope impeached James duke of Or- 
mond of high-treaſon, and other high crimes 


and miſdemeanours. Mr. Archibald Hutchinſon, 


one of the commiſſioners of trade, ſpoke in favour 
of the duke. He expatiated on his noble birth 
and qualifications: he enumerated the great ſervices 
performed to the crown and nation by his grace 
and his anceſtors : he obſerved, that in the whole 
courſe of his late conduct, he had ouly obeyed the 
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queen's commands : and affirmed, that all the &. C. 1914, 


allegations againſt him, could nor, in the rigour of 
the law, be conſtrued into high-treaſon. Mr. 
Hutchinſon was feconded by general Lumley, who 
urged that the duke of Ormond had on all occa- 
ſions given ſignal proofs of his affection for his 
country, as well as of perſonal courage : that he 
had generouſly expended the- beſt part of his 
eſtate by living abroad in a moſt noble and fplen- 
did manner, for the honour of his country. Sir 
Joſeph Jekyll faid, if there was room for mercy, 
he hoped it would be ſhewn to that noble, gene- 
rous, and courageous peer, who had in a courſe 
of many years exerted thoſe great accompliſh- 
ments for the good and honour of his country: 
that, as the ſtatute of Edward III. on which the 
charge of high-treaſon againſt him was to be 
grounded, had been mitigated by ſubſequent acts, 
the houſe ought not, 1n his opinion, to take ad- 
vantage of that act againſt the duke, but only 
impeach him of high crimes and miſdemeanours. 
General Roſs, Sir William Wyndham, and the 
ſpeakers of that party, did not abandon the duke 
in this emergency; but all their arguments and 
eloquence were loſt upon the other faction, by 
which they were greatly outnumbered; and the 
queſtion being put, was varried for the impeach- 
ment of the duke of Ormond, who perceiving 
every thing conducted by a furious ſpirit of re- 
venge, and that he could not expect the benefit of 
an impartial trial, conſulted his own ſafety by with- 
drawing himſelf from the kingdom. On the 
twenty-ſecond day of June the earl of Strafford was 
likewiſe impeached by Mr. Aiſlabie,. for having 
adviſed the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms, and the ſeizing 
of Ghent and Bruges ; and for having treated the 
molt ſerene houſe of Hanover with inſolence and 

con- 
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A. c. 1715. contempt. He was alſo defended by his friends, 


but overpowered by his enemies. 

When the articles againſt the earl of Oxford 
were read in the houſe, a warm debate aroſe upon 
the eleventh, by which he was charged with hay- 
ing adviſed the French king in what manner Tour. 


nay might be gained from the ſtates-general. The 


queſtion being put, Whether this article amounted 
to high-treaſon ? Sir Robert Raymond, formerly 
ſollicitor-general, maintained the negative, and 
was ſupported not only by Sir William Wyndham 
and the Tories, but alſo by Sir Joſeph Jekyll, who 
ſaid, it was ever his principle to do juſtice to 
every body from the higheſt to the loweit; and, 
that it was the duty of an honeſt man never to act 
by a ſpirit of party : that he hoped he might pre- 
tend to have ſome knowledge of the laws of the 
kingdom; and would not ſcruple to declare, that 
in his judgment, the charge in queſtion did not 
amount to high-treaſon. Mr. Walpole anſwered 
with great warmth, that there were ſeveral perſons 
both in and out of the committee, who did not 
in the leaſt yield to that member in point of honeſty; 
and who were ſuperior to him in the knowledge of 


the laws, yet were ſatisfied, that the charge ſpeci- 


fied in the eleventh article amounted to high; trea- 
Jon. This point being decided againſt the earl, 
and the other articles approved by the houſe, the 
lord Coningſby, attended by the Whig members, 


impeached the earl of Oxford at the bar of the 


houſe of lords, demanding, at the ſame time, - that 


He might be ſequeſtered from parliament, and com- 


mitted to ſafe cuſtody. A motion was made, that 


the conſideration of the articles might be adjourn- 


ed. After a ſhort debate the articles were read: 
then the Tory lords moved, that the judges might 


be conſulted. This motion being rejected, an- 


other 
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other was made, that the earl ſhould be commit- A. ©. 715 · 


ted to ſafe cuſtody : this occaſioned another debate, 
in which he himſelf ſpoke to the following purpoſe : 
That the whole charge might be reduced to the 
negotiations and concluſion of the peace: that the 
nation wanted a peace, he ſaid, no body would 


deny: that the conditions of this peace were as 


good as could be expected, conſidering the back- 
wardneſs and reluctancy which ſome of the allies 
ſhewed to come into the queen's meaſures: that 
the peace was approved by two ſucceſſive parlia- 
ments: that he had no ſhare in the affair of Tour- 
nay, which was wholly tranſacted by that unfortu- 
nate nobleman who had thought fit to ſtep aſide : 
that, for his own part, he always acted by the im- 
mediate directions and commands of the late queen, 
without offending againſt. any known law; and be- 
ing juſtified by his own conſcience, was unconcern- 
ed tor the life of an inſignificant old man: that, if 


miniſters of ſtate, acting by the immediate com- 


mands of their ſovereign, are afterwards to be made 
accountable for their proceedings, it might one day 
or other be the caſe with all the members of that 
auguſt afſembly : that he did not doubt their lord- 
ſhips, out of regard to themſelves, would give him 
an equitable hearing: and that, in the proſecution 
of the inquiry it would appear, he had merited not 
only the indulgence, but even the favour of this 
government. My lords (ſaid he) I am now to 
take my leave of your lordſhips, and of this ho- 
* nourable houſe, perhaps for ever. I ſhall lay 
down my life with pleaſure in a cauſe fayoured 
by my late dear royal miſtreſs. When I conſider 
that I am to be judged by the juſtice, honour, 
and virtue of my peers, I ſhall acquieſce, and 
< retire with great content: and, my lords, God's 
* will be done.” The duke of Shrewſbury hav- 
ing acquainted the houſe, that the earl was very, 
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A. C. 1715. much indiſpoſed with the gravel, he was ſuffered 
to remain at his own houſe, in cuſtody of the black 
rod: in his way thither he was attended by a 

great multitude of people, crying, High- church, 

« Ormond, and Oxford for ever!” Next day he 

was brought to the bar, where he received a copy 

of the articles, and was allowed a month to prepare 
his anſwer. Though Dr. Mead declared, that if 

the earl ſhould be ſent to the Tower his life would 

be in danger; it was carried, on a diviſion, that he 
ſhould be conveyed thither on the ſixteenth day of 

July. During the debate the earl of Angleſey 
obſerved, that theſe impeachments were diſagree- 

able to the nation; and that it was to be feared, 

ſuch violent meaſures would make the ſceptre ſhake 

in the king's hands. This expreſſion threw the 

whole houſe in a flame. Some members cried, 
To the Tower.” Some, To order.” The 

earl of Sutherland declared, that if theſe words had 

been ſpoken in another place, he would have called 

the perſon that ſpoke them to an account; in the 

mean time he moved, that he ſhould explain him- 

ſelf. Angleſey, dreading the reſentment of the 

houſe, was glad to make an apology ; which was 

Earl of Ox- accepted. The earl of Oxford was attended to the 
the Tower, Tower by a prodigious concourſe of people, who 
did not icruple to exclaim againſt his perſecutors. 
Tumults were raiſed in Staffordſhire and other 

parts of the kingdom, againſt the Whig party, 

which had depreſſed the friends of the church and 
embroiled the nation. The houſe of commons 
preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring that the 

laws might be vigorouſly executed againſt the rio- 

noch” ters. They prepared the proclamation- act, decree- 
ing, that if any perſons to the number of twelve, 
unlawiully aſſembled, ſhould continue together one 
hour after having been required to diſperſe, by 2 

zuſtice of peace or other officer, and heard the pro- 
| clamation 


GEORGE l. 
clamation againſt riots read in public, they ſhould 
be deemed guilty of felony without benefit of the 
clergy. Nil 
When the king went to the houſe of peers on 
the twentieth day of July, to give the royal aſſent 
to this and ſome other bills, he told both houſes, 
that a rebellion was actually begun at home; and, 
that the nation was threatened with an invaſion 
from abroad. He therefore expected, that the 
commons would not leave the kingdom in @ de- 
fenceleſs condition, but enable him to take ſuch 
meaſures as ſhould be. neceflary for the public 
fafety. Addreſſes in the uſual ſtile were immedia- 
tely preſented by the parliament, the convocation, 
the common council, and lieutenaney of London, 
and the two univerſities, though that of Oxford 
was received in the moſt contemptuous manner, 
the deputies being charged with diſloyalty, on ac- 
count of a fray which had happened between ſome 
recruiting officers and the ſcholars of the univerſity. 
The addreſſes from the kirk of Scotland, and the 
diſſenting miniſters of London and Weſtminſter, 
met with a much more [gracious reception. The 
parliament forthwith paſſed an act, impowering the 
king to ſecure ſuſpected perſons, and to ſuſpend 
the Habeas-corpus act in that time of danger. A 
clauſe was added to a money: bill, offering the re- 
ward of one hundred thouſand pounds to ſuch as 
ſhould ſeize the pretender dead or alive. Sir 
George Byng was ſent to take the command of the 
fleet: general Erle repaired to his government of 
Portſmouth : the guards were encamped in Hyde- 
park : lord Irwin was appointed governor of Hull, 
in the room of brigadier Sutton, who, with lord 
Windfor, the generals Roſs, Webb, and Stuart, were 
diſmiſſed from the ſervice. Orders were given for 
raiſing thirteen regiments of dragoons, and eight 
of infantry; and the trained-bands were kept in 
N 2 readineſs 
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A. c. 15. readineſs to ſuppreſs tumults. In the midſt of 


theſe tranſactions the commons added fix arti- 
cles to thoſe exhibited againſt the earl of Oxford. 


Lord Bolingbroke was impeached at the bar of 


the houſe of lords by Mr. Walpole : bills being 
brought in to ſummon him and the duke of Or- 
mond, to ſurrender themſelves by the tenth of 
Seprember, or-in default thereof,” to attaint them 


of high-treaſon ; they paſſed both houſes, and re- 


ceived the royal aſſent. - On the laſt day of Auguft 


'the commons agreed to the articles againſt the 


earl of Strafford, which being preſented to the 


houſe of lords, the earl made a ſpeech in his own 
vindication. He complained that his papers had 
been ſeized in an unprecedented manner. He ſaid, 
if he hadcin his letters, or diſcourſe, dropped any 


unguarded expreſſions againſt ſome foreign mini- 
ſters, while he had the honour to repreſent the 


crown of Great-Britain, he hoped they would not 
be accounted criminal by a Britiſh houſe of peers : 
he deſired he might be allowed a competent time to 


anſwer the articles brought againſt him, and have 


'duplicates of all the papers which had either been 


layed before the committee of ſecrecy, or remained 


in the hands of the government, to be uſed occa- 


ſionally in his juſtification. This requeſt was ve- 


-hemently oppoſed by the leaders of the other 


party, until the earl of Uay repreſented, that in all 


civilized nations, all courts of judicature, except 


the inquiſition, allowed the perſons arraigned all 


that was neceſſary for their juſtification : and, that 


the houſe of peers of Great-Britain ought not, in 


this caſe, to do any thing contrary to that honour 


and equity for which they were ſo juſtly renowned 


throughout all Europe. This obſervation made an 
impreſſion upon the houſe, which reſolved, that the 
earl ſhould be indulged with copies of ſuch papers 

as he might have occaſion to uſe in his defence. 


On 
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On the third day of September Oxford's anſwer 4. © 518. 


was delivered to the houſe of lords, who tranſmitt- 
ed it to the commons. Mr. Walpole having heard 
it read, ſaid, it contained little more than a repeti- 
tion of what had been ſuggeſted in ſome pamphlets 
and papers which had been publiſhed in vindica- 
tion of the late miniſtry : that it was a falſe and 
malicious libel, laying upon his royal miſtreſs the 
blame of all the pernicious meaſures he had led her 
into, againſt her own honour, and the good of his 
country : that it was likewiſe a libel on the pro- 
ceedings of the commons, ſince he endeavoured to 
clear thoſe perſons who had already confeſſed their 


guilt by flight. After ſome debate the houſe re- 


ſolved, That the anſwer of Robert earl of Oxford 
ſhould be referred to the committee appointed to 


draw up articles of impeachment, and prepare evi- 


dence againſt the impeached lords : and, That the 
committee ſhould prepare a replication to the an- 
ſwer. This was according prepared, and ſent up 


to the lords. Then the committee reported, That Duke cf 


Mr. Prior had groſly prevaricated on his examina- 


Ormond and 
lord Boling- 


tion, and behaved with great contempt of their broke at- 
authority. The duke of Ormond and the lord 


viſcount Bolingbroke having omitted to ſurrender 
themſelves within the time limited, the houſe of 
lords ordered the earl-marſhal to raze out of the 
lift of peers their names and armorial bearings. In- 
ventories were taken of their perſonal eftates; and 
the duke's atchievement, as knight of the garter, 
was taken down from St. George's chapel at Wind- 
ſor. A man of candour cannot, without an emo- 
tion of grief and indignation, reflect upon the ruin 
of the noble family of Ormond, in the perſon of a 
brave, generous, and humane nobleman, to whom 
no crime was imputed, but that of having obeyed 
the command of his ſovereign. About this pe- 
riod the royal aſſent was given to an act for encou- 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
raging loyalty in Scotland. By this law, the tenant 
who continued peaceable while his lord took arms 
in favour of the pretender, was inveſted with the 
property of the lands he rented; and, on the other 
hand it was decreed, That the lands poſſeſſed by 


any perſon guilty of high-treaſon, ſhould revert to 


the ſuperior of whom they were held, and be con- 


ſolidated with the ſuperiority : and, That all intails 


and ſettlements of eſtates ſince the firſt day of Au- 
guſt, in favour of children, with a fraudulent in- 
tent to avoid the puniſhment of the law due to the 
offence of high-treaſon, ſhould be null and void, 
It likewiſe contained a clauſe for ſummoning ſuſ- 
pected perſons, to find bail for their good beha- 
viour, on pain of being denounced rebels. By vir- 
tue of this clauſe all the heads of the Jacobite clans, 
and other ſuſpected perſons, were ſummoned to 
Edinburgh ; and thoſe who did not appear were 
declared rebels. "per A 
By this time the rebellion was actually begun in 
Scotland. The diſſenſions occaſioned in that coun- 


try by the union had never been wholly appeaſed. 


Even ſince the queen's death, addreſſes were pre- 
pared in different parts of Scotland againſt the 
union, which was deemed a national grievance: 
and the Jacobites did not fail to encourage this 
averſion. Though their hopes of diſſolving that 


treaty were baffled by the induſtry and other arts 


of the Revolutioners, who ſecured a majority of 
Whigs in parliament, they did not lay aſide their 
deſign of attempting ſomething of conſequence in 
favour of the pretender ; but maintained a correſ- 


pondence with the malcontents of England, a great 


number of whom were driven by apprehenſion, 
hard uſage, and reſentment, into a ſyſtem of poli- 
tics which otherwiſe they would not have eſpouſed. 
The Tories. finding themſelves totally excluded 
from any ſhare in the government and _ 
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and expoſed to the inſolence and fury of a faction A. e. 


which they defpiſed, began to with in earneſt for 
a revolution. Some of them held private conſul- 
tations, and communicated with the Jacobites, 
who conveyed their ſentiments to the chevalier de 
St. George, with fuch exaggerations as were dic- 
tated by their own eagerneſs and extravagance. 
They affured the pretender, that the nation was 
wholly diſaffefted to the new government; and in- 
deed, the clamours, tumults, and converſation of 
the people in general, countenanced this aſſertion. 
They promiſed to take arms without further delay 
in his favour ; and engaged that the Tories ſhould 
join them at his firſt landing in Great-Britain. 
They, therefore, beſought him to come over with 
all poſſible expedition, declaring, that his appear- 
ance would produce an immediate revolution. The 
chevalier reſolved to take the advantage of this fa- 
vourable diſpoſition. He had recourſe to the 
French king, who had always been the refuge of 
his family. Lewis favoured him in ſecret; and, 
notwithſtanding his late engagements with Eng- 
land, cheriſhed the ambition of raifing him to the 
throne of Great-Britain. He ſupplied him pri- 
vately with ſums of money, to prepare a ſmall ar- 
mament 1n the port of Havre, which was equipped 
in the name of Depine D'Anicaut: and without all 
doubt, his deſign was to aſſiſt him more effectually, 
in proportion as the Engliſh ſhould manifeſt their 


attachment to the houſe of Stuart. Fhe duke of 


Ormond and the lord Bolingbroke, who had retired 
to France, finding themſelves condemned un- 


heard, and attainted, engaged in the ſervice of 
the chevalier, and correſponded with the Tories of 


England. | 
All theſe intrigues and machinations were diſco- 
vered and communicated to the court of London 


„ by 
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4. C. 1715. by the earl of Stair, who then reſided as Engliſh 


Death of 
Lewis XIV. 


ambaſſador at Paris. He was a nobleman of un- 
queſtioned honour and integrity, generous, humane, 
diſcerning, and reſolute. He had ſignalized him- 
ſelf by his valour, intrepidity, and other military 
talents, during the war in the Netherlands; and 
he now acted in another ſphere with uncommon 
vigour, vigilance, and addreſs. He detected the 
chevalier's ſcheme while it was yet in embryo, and 
gave ſuch early notice of it, as enabled the king 
of Great-Britain to take effectual meaſures for de- 
feating the deſign. All the pretender's intereſt in 
France expired with Lewis XIV. that oſtentatious 
tyrant, who had for above half a century ſacrificed 
the repoſe of Chriſtendom to his inſatiate vanity 
and ambition. At his death, which happened on 
the firſt day of September, the regency of the 
kingdom devolved to the duke of Orleans, 
who adopted a new ſyſtem of politics, and had 
already entered into engagements with the king of 
Great- Britain. Inſtead of aſſiſting the pretender, 
he amuſed his agents with myſterious and equi- 
vocal expreſſions, calculated to fruſtrate the deſign 
of the Expedition. Nevertheleſs, the more violent 


part of the Jacobites in Great- Britain believed he 


was at bottom a friend to their cauſe; and depend- 


ed upon him for ſuccour. They even extorted 


from him a ſum of money by dint of importuni- 
ties, and ſome arms; but the veſſel was ſhip- 


wrecked, and the cargo loſt upon the coaſt of 


Scotland. 


The partiſans of the pretender had proceeded 


too far to retreat with ſafety ; and therefore reſolv- 
ed to try their fortune in the field. The earl of 


Mar repaired to the Highlands, where he held 
conſultations with the marquiſſes of Huntley and 
Tullibardine, the earls Mariſchal and * 

the 
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the generals. Hamilton and Gordon, with the chiefs 4+ 0. 1715. 


of the Jacobite clans. Then he aſſembled three 
hundred of his own vaſſals, proclaimed the preten- 


lord Deſkford, and Lockhart of Carnwath, with 
other perſons ſuſpected of diſaffection to the pre- 
ſent government, were committed priſoners to the 
caſtle of Edinburgh; and major- general Whetham 
marched with the regular troops which were in that 
kingdom, to ſecure the bridge of Stirling. Before 
theſe precautions were taken, two veſſels had ar- 
rived at Arbroath from Havre, with arms, ammu- 
nition, and a good number of officers, who aſſured 
the earl of Mar, that the pretender would ſoon be 
with him in perſon. The death of Lewis XIV. 
{truck a general damp upon their ſpirits ; but they 
layed their account with being joined by a powerful 
body in England. The ear! of Mar, by letters 
and meſſages, preſſed the chevalier to come over 
without further delay. He, in the mean time, al- 
ſumed the title of lieutenant-general of the preten- 
der's forces, publiſhed a declaration, exhorting the 
people to take arms for their lawful ſovereign ; and 
this was followed by a ſhrewd manifeſto, explain- 
ing the national grievances, and aſſuring the peo- 
ple of redreſs. Some of his partiſans attempted to 
ſurpriſe the caſtle of Edinburgh; but were pre- 
vented by the vigilance and activity of colonel 
Stuart, lieutenant-governor of that fortreſs. The 
duke of Argyle ſet out for Scotland as commander 
in chief of the. forces in North-Britain : the earl 
of Sutherland let fail in the Queenborough ſhip of 
war for the North, where he propoſed to raiſe his 
vaſſals for the ſervice of the government; and 
many other Scottiſh peers returaed to their own 

country, 


2 . 


The earl of 
Mar ſets up 


q tht ten- 
der at Caſtletown, and ſet up his ſtandard at Brae- — 


Mar on the ſixth day of September. By this time ara in 
the earls of Home, Wigtown, and Kinnoul, the olan. 
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A c. 1715. country, in order to ſignalize their loyalty to king 
George. | 

Several . In England the practices of the Jacobites did not 

the lower eſcape the notice of the miniſtry. Lieutenant-co- 


nooſe taken 1onel Paul was impriſoned in the Gate-houſe, for 


,. inliſting men in the ſervice of the pretender. The 


titular duke of Powis was committed to the Tower: 
the lords Lanſdown and Duplin were taken into 
cCuſtody; and a warrant was ifſued for apprehend- 
ing the earl of Jerſey. The king deſired the con- 
ſent of the lower houſe to ſeize and detain Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, Sir John Packington, Mr. Ed- 
ward Harvey of Combe, Mr. Thomas Foſter, Mr. 
John Anſtis, and Mr. Corbet Kynaſton, who were 
members of the houſe, and ſuſpected of favouring 
the invaſion. The commons unanimouſly agreed 
to the propoſal, and preſented an addreſs ſignifying 
their approbation. Harvey and Anſtis were im- 
mediately ſecured. Foſter, with the aſſiſtance of 
ſome popiſh lords, aſſembled a body of men in 
Northumberland : Sir John Packington being exa- 
mined before the council, was diſmiſſed for want of 
evidence. Mr. Kynaſton abſconded : Sir William 
Wyndham was ſeized at his own houſe in Somerſct- 
ſhire, by colonel Huſke and a meſſenger, who ſe- 
cured his papers : he found means, however, to 
eſcape from them; but afterwards ſurrendered 
himſelf, and having been examined at the coun- 
cil-board, was committed to the Tower. His fa- 
ther-in-law the duke of Somerſet offered to become 
bound for his appearance; and being rejected as bail, 
expreſſed his reſentment ſo warmly, that the king 
thought proper to remove him from the office of 
maſter of the horſe. On the twenty-firſt day of 
September the king went to the houſe of lords, 
and paſſed the bills that were ready for the royal 
aſſent. Then the chancellor read his majeſty's 


ſpeech, 
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ſpeech, expreſſing his acknowledgment and ſatiſ- A. C. 1715. 
faction for the uncommon marks of their affection 
he had received; and the parliament adjourned to 
the ſixth day of October. | 

The friends of the houſe of Stuart were very nu- 
merous in the weſtern counties, and began to make 
preparations for an inſurrection. They had con- 
cealed ſome arms and artillery at Bath, and formed 
a deſign to ſurpriſe Briſtol ; but-they were betrayed 
and diſcovered by the emiſſaries of the govern- 
ment; which baffled all their ſchemes, and appre- 
hended every perſon of conſequence ſuſpected of 
attachment to that cauſe, The univerſity of Ox- 
ford felt the rod of power on this occaſion. Major- 
general Pepper, with a ſtrong detachment of dra- 
goons, took poſſeſſion of the city at day-break, 
declaring he would uſe military execution on all 
ſtudents who ſhould preſume to appear without the 
limits of their reſpective colleges. He ſeized ten 
or eleven perſons, among whom was one Lloyd, a 
coffeeman; and made prize of ſome horſes and fur- 
niture belonging to colonel Owen, and other gen- 
tlemen. With this booty he retreated to Abing- 
don; and Handaſyde's regiment of foot was after- 
wards quartered at Oxford, to overawe the univer- 
ſity. The miniſtry found it more difficult to fup- 
preſs the inſurgents in the northern counties. In The ear of 
the month of October, the earl of Derwentwater Perweat- 
and Mr. Foſter took the field with a body of horſe, But. renee 
and being joined by ſome gentlemen from the bor- ercclaim 
ders of Scotland, proclaimed the pretender in Wark- na 
worth, Morpeth, and Alnwick. Their firſt deſign 
was to feize the town of Newcaſtle, in which they 
had many friends: but they found the gates ſhut 
upon them, and retired to Hexham ; while gene- 
ral Carpenter having aſſembled a body of dragoons, 
reſolved to march from Newcaſtle and attack them 
before they ſhould be reinforced. The rebels re- 
| _ tiring 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. c. 1715. tiring northward to Wooler, were joined by two hun- 


dred Scottiſh horſe under the lord viſcount Ken- 
muir, and the earls of Carnwath and Wintoun, 
who had ſet up the pretender's ſtandard at Moffat, 
and proclaimed him in different parts of Scotland, 
The rebels thus reinforced, advanced to Kelſo, 
having received advice that there they would be 
joined by Mackintoſh, who had croſſed the Forth 
with a body of Highlanders. 

By this time the earl of Mar was at the head of 
ten thouſand men well armed. He had ſecured the 
paſs of the Tay at Perth, where his head-quarters 
were eſtabliſhed, and made himſelf maſter of the 
whole fruitful province of Fife, and all the ſea- 
_ coaſt on that ſide of the frith of Edinburgh. He 
ſelected two thouſand five hundred men, command- 
ed by brigadier Mackintoſh, to make a deſcent up- 
on the Lothian ſide, and join the Jacobites in that 
county, or ſuch as ſhould take arms on the borders 
of England. Boats were aſſembled for this pur- 
poſe; and, notwithſtanding all the precautions 
that could be raken by the king's ſhips in the frith, 
to prevent the deſign, above fifteen hundred cho- 
ſen men made good their paſſage in the night, and 
landed on the coaſt of Lothian, having croſſed an 
arm of the ſea about ſixteen miles broad, in open 
boats that paſſed through the midſt of the king's 
cruiſers. Nothing, could be better concerted, or 
executed with more conduct or courage, than 
was this hazardous enterprize. They amuſed the 
king's ſhips with marches and countermarches along 
the coaſt, in ſuch a manner that they could not 
poſſibly know where they intended to embark. 
The earl of Mar, in the mean time, marched from 
Perth to Dumblaine, as if he had intended to croſs 
the Forth at Stirling- bridge: but his real deſign was 
to divert the duke of Argyle from attacking his 
detachment which had landed in Lothian, So ” 

the 
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the ſcheme ſucceeded. The duke, who had aſ. A. c. 2785: 
ſembled ſome troops in Lothian, returned to Stir- 


ling with the utmoſt expedition, after having ſecur- 
ed Edinburgh, and obhged Mackintoſh to aban- 
don his deſign on that city. He had actually taken 
poſſeſſion of Leith, from whence he retired to Sea- 
toun-houſe, near Prefton- -pans, which he fortified 
in fuch a manner that he could not be forced with- 
out artillery. Here he remained until he received 
an order acroſs the frith from the earl of Mar, to 
join lord Kenmuir and the Engliſh at Kelſo, for 
which place he immediately began his march, and 
reached it on the twenty-ſecond day of October, 
though a good number of his men had deſerted on 
the route. | 

The lord Kenmuir, with x" ami af „ 
Nithſdale, and Carnwath ; the earl of Derwent- 
vater and Mr. Forſter, with the Engliſh inſur- 
gents, arriving at the ſame time, a council of war 
was immediately called. Wintoun propoſed that 
they ſhould march immediately into the weſtern 


parts of Scotland, and join general Gordon, who 


commanded a ſtrong body of Highlanders in 
Argyleſhire. The Engliſh inſiſted upon croſſing 
the Tweed, and attacking general Carpenter, 
whoſe troops did not exceed nine hundred dra- 
goons. Neither ſcheme was executed. They 
took the route to Jedburgh, where they reſolved 
to leave Carpenter on one ſide, and penetrate into 
England by the weſtern border. The Highlan- 
ders declared they would not quit their own coun- 
try; but were ready to execute the ſcheme propoſed 
by the earl of Wintoun. Means however were 
found to prevail upon one half of them to advance, 
while the reſt returned to the Highlands. At 
Brampton, Forſter opened his commiſſion of ge- 
neral, which had been ſent to him from the earl of 
Mar, and proclaimed the pretender. They con- 

1 tinued 
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4. C. 7725. tinued their march to Penrith, where the ſheriff, 


who are at- 
tacked at 
Preſton, 


aſſiſted by the lord Lonſdale and the biſhop: of 
Carliſle, had aſſembled the whole poſſe comitarus 
of Cumberland, amounting to twelve thouſand 
men, who diſperſed with the utmoſt precipitation at 
the approach of the rebels. From Penrith, For. 
Ker proceeded by the way of Kendal and Lancaſter 
to Preſton, from whence Stanhope's regiment of 
dragoons, and another of militia, immediately re. 
tired; ſo that he took poſſeſſion of the place with- 
out reſiſtance. General Wills marched againſt the 
enemy with fix regiments of horſe and dragoons, 
and one battalion of foot commanded by colonel 
Preſton. They had advanced to the bridge of 
Ribble before Forſter received intelligence of their 
approach. He forthwith began to raiſe barrica- 
does, and put the place in a poſture of defence. 
On the twelfth day of November, the town was 
briſkly attacked in two different places : but the 
king's troops met with a very warm reception, and 
were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. Next day 
general Carpenter arrived with a reinforcement of 
three regiments of dragoons; and the rebels were 
inveſted on all fides. The Highlanders declared 
they would make a ſally ſword in hand, and either 


cut their way through the king's troops, or periſh 


in the attempt; but they were over-ruled. For- 
ſter ſent colonel Oxburgh with a trumpet to gene- 
ral Wills, to propoſe a capitulation. He was given 
to underſtand, that the general would not treat 
with rebels; but, in caſe of their ſurrendering at 
diſcretion, he would prevent his ſoldiers from put- 
ting them to the ſword, until he ſhould receive 
further orders. He granted them time to conſider 
till next morning, upon their delivering the earl 
of Derwentwater and Mackintoſh as hoſtages. 
When Forſter ſubmitted, this Highlander declar- 
ed, he could not promiſe that the. Scots would 

7 ſurrender 


furrender in that manner. The general deſired 4. C. 1713. 
him to return to his people, and he would forth- 
with attack the town, in which. caſe every man of 
them ſhould be cut in pieces. The Scottifh noble- 
men did not chuſe to run that riſque; and per- 
ſuaded the Highlanders to accept the terms that 
were offered. They accordingly laid down their nd furren- 
arms, and were put under a ſtrong guard. All der at di. 
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the noblemen and leaders were ſecured. Major 


Nairn, captain Lockhart, captain Shaftoe, and en- 
ſign Erſkine, were tried by a court martial as de- 
ſerters, and executed. Lord Charles Murray, ſon 
of the duke of Athole, was likewife condemned 
for the ſame crime, but reprieved. The common 
men were impriſoned at Cheſter and Liverpool: 


the noblemen and conſiderable officers were ſent to 


London, conveyed through the ſtreets, pinioned 
like malefactors, and committed to the Tower and 
to Newgate. 


The very day on which the rebels ſurrendered Batlc at 
at Preſton, was remarkable for the battle of Dum. Damblaine- 


blaine, fought between the duke .of Argyle and 
the earl of Mar,: who commanded the pretender's 
forces. This nobleman had retreated to his camp 
at Perth, when he underſtood the duke was re- 
turned from Lothian to Stirling. But being now 
joined by the northern clans under the earl of Sea- 
forth, and thoſe of the weſt commanded by gene- 
ral Gordon, who had fignalized himſelf in the ſer- 
vice of the czar of Muſcovy, he reſolved to paſs 
the Forth, in order to join his ſouthern friends, that 
they might march together into England. With 
this view he marched to Auchterardere, where he 
reviewed his army, and reſted on the eleventh day 
of November. The duke of Argyle, appriſed of 
his intention, and being joined by ſome regiments 
of dragoons from Ireland, determined to give him 
battle in the neighbourhood of Dumblaine. On 

the 
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A. e. :715- the twelfth day of the month he paſſed the Forth 
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at Stirling, and encamped with his left at the vil- 
lage of Dumblaine, and his right towards Sheriff. 
moor. Theearl of Mar advanced within two miles 
of his camp, and remained till day-break in order 
of battle; his army conſiſting of nine thouſand ef. 
fective men, cavalry as well as infantry. In the 
| morning, the duke underſtanding they were in mo- 
tion, drew up his forces, which did not exceed 
three thouſand five hundred men, on the heights 
to the north-eaſt of Dumblaine : but he was out- 
flanked both on the right and left. The' clans that 
formed part of the center and right wing of the 
enemy, with Clanronald and Glengary at their 
head, charged the left of the king's army ſword in 
hand, with ſuch impetuoſity that in ſeven minutes 
both horſe and foot were totally routed with great 
ſlaughter; and general Whetham who commanded 
them, fled at full gallop to Stirling, where he de- 
clared that the royal army was totally defeated. 

In the mean time, the duke of Argyle, who com- 
manded in perſon on the right, attacked the left 
of the enemy, at the head of Stair's and Evans's 
dragoons, and drove them two miles before him, 
as far as the water of Allan: though in that ſpace 
they wheeled about and attempted to rally ten 
times; ſo that he was obliged to preſs them hard, 

that they might not recover from their confuſion. 

Brigadier Wightman followed, in order to ſuſtain 
him with three battalions of infantry ; while the 
victorious right wing of the rebels having purſued 
| Whetham a conſiderable way, returned to the field, 

and formed in the rear of Wightman, to the 
amount of five thouſand men. The duke of 
Argyle returning from the purſuit, joined Wight- 
man, who had faced about and taken poſſeſſion ot 
ſome incloſures and mud- walls, in expectation of 


being attacked. In this poſture both armies — 
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ted each other till the evening, when the duke A. C. 1715. 


drew off towards Dumblaine, and the rebels retired 
to Ardoch, without mutual moleſtation. Next 
day, the duke marching back to the field of battle, 
carried off the wounded, with four pieces of can- 
non left by the enemy, and retreated to Stirling. 
Few priſoners were taken on either ſide: the num- 
ber of the ſlain might he about five hundred of 
each army, and both generals claimed the victory. 
This battle was not ſo fatal to the Highlanders as 
the loſs of Inverneſs, from which Sir John Mac- 
kenzie was driven by Simon Frazer lord Lovat, 
who, contrary to the principles he had hitherto 
profeſſed, ſecured this important poſt for the go- 
vernment; by which means a free communica- 


tion was opened with the north of Scotland, where 


the earl of Sutherland had raiſed a conſiderable 
body of vaſſals. The marquis of Huntley and the 
earl of Seaforth were obliged to quit the rebel 
army, in order to defend their own territories; and 
in a little time ſubmitted to king George: a good 
number of the Frazers declared with their chief 
againſt the pretender: the marquis of Fullibardine 
withdrew from the army to cover his own country; 
and the clans, ſeeing no likelihood of another ac- 
tion, began to diſperſe, according to cuſtom. 
The government was now in a condition to ſend 


ſtrong reinforcements to Scotland. Six thduſand ' 


men that were claimed of the ſtates general by vir- 


tue of the treaty, landed in England, and began 
their march for Edinburgh : general Cadogan ſet 


out for the ſame place, together with brigadier 
Petit and ſix other engineers; and a train of artil- 
lery was ſhipped at the Lower for that country, 
the duke of Argyle reſolving to drive the earl of 
Mar dut of Perth, to which town he had retired 
with the remains of his forces. The pretender 
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4 C. 2715: having been amuſed with the hope of ſeeing the 


The preten- dom were abſolutely deſperate. From Brittany he 


der arri ves in 


Scotland. 


whole kingdom of England riſe up as one man in 


his behalf; and the duke of Ormond having made 


a fruitleſs voyage to the weſtern coaſt, to try the 
diſpoſition of the people, he was now convinced of 


the vanity of his expectation in that quarter; and, 


as he knew not what other courſe to take, he re- 
ſolved to hazard his perſon among his friends in 
Scotland, at a time when his affairs in that king- 


poſted through part of France, in diſguiſe, and 
embarking in a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, hired for 


that purpoſe, arrived on the twenty-ſecond day of 
December at Peterhead, with fix gentlemen in his 


retinue, one of whom was the marquis of Tin- 
mouth, ſon to the duke of Berwick. He paſſed 
through Aberdeen incognito to Fetteroſſe, where 
he was met by the earls of Mar and Mariſchal, and 
about thirty noblemen and gentlemen of the firſt 
quality. Here he was ſolemnly proclaimed ; his 
declaration, dated at Commercy, was printed and 
circulated through all the parts in that neighbour- 
hood; and here he received addreſſes from the 
epiſcopal clergy, and the laity of that communion 
in the dioceſe of Aberdeen. On the fifth day of 


January, he made his public entry into Dundee; 


and on the ſeventh arrived at Scoon, where he 
ſeemed determined to ſtay until the ceremony of 
his coronation ſhould be performed. From thence 
he made an excuriion to Perth, where he review- 
ed his forces. Then he formed a regular council; 
and publiſhed proclamations for a general. thankſ- 
giving, on account of his ſaſe arrival; enjoining 
the miniſters to pray for him in churches eſta- 
bliſhing the currency of foreign coins ; ſummon- 
ing the meeting of the convention of eſtates; or- 


dering all fenfivle men to repair to his un, 
an 
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F 
and fixing the twenty third day of January for his 
coronation. He made a pathetic ſpeech in a grand 
council, at which all the chiefs of his party aſſiſted. 
Here they determined to abandon the enterprize, 
as the king's army was reinforced by the Dutch 
auxiliaries, and they themſelves were not only re- 
duced to a ſmall number, bur likewiſe deſtitute of 
money, arms, ammunition, forage, and provifion: 
for the duke of Argyle had taken poſſeſſion of 
Burntiſland, and tranſported a detachment to Fife, 
jo as to cut off Mar's communication with that fer- 
tile county. | 8 on 
Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, and 
4 prodigious fall of ſnow which rendered the roads 
aimoſt impaſſable, the duke, on the rwenty-ninrh 
day of January, began his march to Dumblain, and 
next day reached Tullibardine, where he received 
intelligence that the pretender and his forces had, 
on the preceding day, retired towards Dundee. He 
forthwith took poſſeſſion of Perth; and then be- 
gan his march to Aberbrothick, in purſuit of the 
enemy. The chevalier de St. George being thus 
hotly purſued, was prevailed upon to embark on 
board of a ſmall French ſhip that lay in the har- 
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He retires to 


Frances 


bour of Montroſe. He was accompanied by the 


carls of Mar and Melfort, the lord Drummond, 
lieutenant- general Bulkely, and other perſons of 
diſtinction, to the number of ſeventeen. In order 
to avoid the Engliſh cruiters, they ſtretched over 
t Norway, and coaſting along the German and 
Dutch ſhores, arrived in five days at Gravelin. 
General Gordon, whom the pretender had lett 
commander in chief of the forces, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of the: earl Mariſchal, proceeded with them 
to Aberdeen, where he ſecured three veſſels to ſail 
northward, and take on board the perſons who in- 
tended to make their eſcape to the continent. Then 
they continued their march through Strathſpey and 

Q 2 Strath- 
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A. c. 1715. Strathdown, to the hills of Badenoch, where the 

common people were quietly diſmiſſed. This re- 

treat was made with ſuch expedition, that the duke 

of Argyle, with all his activity, could never over- 

take their rear guard, which conſiſted of a thou- 

ſand horſe, commanded by the earl Mariſchal. 

Such was the iſſue of a rebellion that proved fatal 

to many noble families: a rebellion which, in all 

probability, would never have happened, had not 

the violent meaſures of a Whig miniſtry kindled 

14 ſuch a flame of diſcontent in the nation, as encou- 

| raged the partizans of the pretender to hazard a 
| revolt. 5 Fg 

The parliament of Ireland, which met at Dublin 

on the twelfth day of November, ſeemed even 

more zealous, if poſſible, than that of England, 

Proceedings for the preſent adminiſtration. They paſſed bills 

ot the Irin for recognizing the king's title; for the ſecurity 


I Fer iement. of his perſon and government; for ſetting a price 
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on the pretender's head; and for attainting the 
duke of Ormond. They granted the ſupplies with- 
out oppoſition. All thoſe who had addreſſed the 
late queen in favour of Sir Conſtantine Phipps, 
then lord chancellor of Ireland, were now brought 
upon their knees, and cenſured as guilty of a 
breach of privilege. They deſired the lords juſtices | 
would iſſue a proclamation againſt the popiſh in- 
habitants of Limerick and Galway, who, preſum- 
ing upon the capitulation ſigned by king William, 


1 claimed an exemption from the penalties impoled 


upon other papiſts. They engaged in an aſſocia- 
tion againſt the pretender and all his abettors. 
They voted the earl of Angleſey an enemy to the 
king and kingdom, becauſe he had adviſed the 
quecn to break the army and prorogue the late 
parliament; and they addreſſed the king to remove 
him from his council and ſervice. The lords 
juſtices granted orders for apprehending the _ 
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of Antrim and Weſtmeath, the lords Natterville, 4. c. 1715+ 


Cahir, and Dillon, as perſons ſuſpected of diſaffec- 
tion to the government. Then they adjourned 
the two houſes. N 

The king, in his ſpeech to the Engliſh parlia- 


ment, which met on the ninth of January, told 


them he had reaſon to believe the pretender was 
landed in Scotland: he congratulated them on the 
ſucceſs of his arms in ſuppreſſing the rebellion: 
on the concluſion of the barrier-treaty between the 
emperor and the ſtates- general, under his gua- 
ranty : on a convention with Spain that would de- 


liver the trade of England to that kingdom, from 


the new impoſitions and hardſhips to which it was 
ſubjected in conſequence of the late treaties. He 
likewiſe gave them to underſtand, that a treaty for 
renewing all former alliances between the crown of 
Great-Britain and the ftates-general, was almoſt 
concluded; and he aſſured the commons he would 


freely give up all the eſtates that ſhould become 


forfeited to the crown by this rebellion, to be ap- 
plied towards defraying the extraordinary expence 
incurred on this occaſion. The commons, 1n their 
addreſs of thanks, declared that they would pro- 
ſecute, in the moſt vigorous and impartial manner, 


the authors of thoſe deſtructive counſels which had 
drawn down ſuch miſenes upon the nation. Their 
reſolutions were ſpeedy, and exactly conformable 
to this declaration. They expelled Mr. Forſter 
from the houſe. They forthwith impeached theThe re! el 


earls of Derwentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and 
Wintoun ; the lords Widdrington, Kenmuir, and 
Nairn. Theſe noblemen being brought to the 
bar of the houſe of lords, heard the articles of im- 
peachment read on the tenth day of January, and 
were ordered to put in their anſwers on the ſix- 
teenth. The impeachments being lodged, the 
lower-houſe ordered a bill to be brought in for 
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4. C. ng. continuing the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus. act: 


then they prepared another to attaint the marquis 
of Tullibardine, the earls of Mar and Linlithgow, 


HISTORTY:or ENGLAND. 


and lord John Drummond. On the twenty-firſt 
day of January, the king gave the royal aſſent to 
the bill for continuing the ſuſpenſion of the habeas 
corpus act. He told the parliament that the pre- 


tender was actually in Scotland, heading the rebel. 


lion, and aſſuming the ſtile and title of king of 
theſe realms : he demanded of the commons ſuch 
ſupply as might diſcourage any foreign power from 
allifting the rebels. On Thurſday the nineteenth 
day of January, all the impeached lords pleaded 
guilty to the articles exhibited againſt them, ex- 
cept the earl of Wintoun, who petitioned for a 


longer time, on various pretences. The reſt re- 


ceived ſentence of death on the ninth day of Febru- 
ary, in the court erected in Weſtminſter-hall, 
where the lord chancellor Cowper preſided as lord 
high; ſte ward on that occaſion. The counteſs of 
Nithſdale and lady Nairn threw themſelves at the 
king's feet as he paſſed through the apartments of 
the palace, and implored his mercy in behalf of 
their huſbands : but their tears and intreaties pro- 
duced no effect. The council reſolved that the 
ſentence ſhould be executed, and orders were 
given for that purpoſe to- the lieutenant of tho 
Tower, and the ſheriffs of London and Middle- 
tex. 

The counteſs of Derwentwater, with ber ſiſter, 


accompanied by the dutcheſſes of Cleveland and 


Bolton, and ſeveral other ladies of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion, was introduced by the dukes of Richmond 
and St. Albans, into the king's bedchamber, 
where ſhe invoked his majeſty's clemency for her 
unto.*.unate conſort. She afrerwards repaired to 
the lobby of the houſe of peers, attended by the 
tadies of the other condemned lords, and above 

twenty 
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twenty others of the {ame quality, and begged the K C. 715. 
interceſſion of the houſe: but no regard was payed 
to their petition. Next day, they petitioned both. 
houſes of parliament. The commons rejected their 
ſuit. In the upper houſe, the duke of Richmond 
delivered a petition from the earl of Derwentwater, 
to whom he was nearly related, at the ſame time de- 
claring, that he himſelf ſhould oppoſe his ſollici- 
tation. The earl of Derby expreſſed ſome com- 
paſſion for the numerous family of lord Nairn. 
Petitions from the reſt were preſented hy other 
lords, moved with pity and humanity. Lord 
Townſhend and others vehemently. oppoſed their 
being read. The earl of Nottingham thought this 
indulgence might be granted: the houle aſſented 
to his opinion ; and agreed to an addrels, praying 
his majeſty would reprieve ſuch of the condemned 
lords as ſhould deſerve his mercy. To this peti- 
tion the king anſwered, That on this and all other 
occaſions, he would do waat he thought moſt 
conſiſtent with the dignity of his crown Wand the 
ſafety of his people. The earl of Nottingham, 
preſident of the council; his brother the earl of 
Ayleſbury, chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter ; 
his ſon lord Finch, one of the lords of the treaſury 
his kinſman lord Guernſey, maſter of the jewel- 
office, were altogether dilmiſſed from his majeſty's 
ſervice. Orders were diſpatched for executing the 
earls of Derwentwater and Nithidale, and the viſ- 
count of Kenmuir, immediately; the others were 
reſpited to the ſeventh day of March. Nichſdale 
made his eſcape in woman's apparel, furniſhed and 
conveyed to him by his mother. On the twe *NtY- The earl of 
fourth day of February, Derwentwater and Ken 3 
muir were beheaded on Tower-hill. The former Kenmuir 
was an amiable youth, brave, open, generous, hoſ- e 
pitable, and humane. His fate drew t ears from 
the ſpectators, and was a great misfortune to the 
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Patten. 
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Tindal. 


State Tria's. 
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multitudes of people whom he employed on his 
eſtate: the poor, the widow, and the erphan, re- 


Joiced in his bounty. Kenmuir was a virtuous 


nobleman, calm, fenſible, reſolute, and reſigned. 
He was a devout member of the Englith church: 
but the other died in the faith of Rome: both ad- 
hered to their political principles. On the fifteenth 
day of March, Wintoun was brought to his trial, 
and being convicted, received ſentence of death. 
When the king paſſed the land- tax bill, which 
was uſhered in with a very extraordinary preamble, 
he informed both houſes of the pretender's flight 
from Scotland. In the beginning of April, a com- 
miſſion for trying. the rebels met in the court of 
common-pleas, when bills of high-treaſon were 
found againſt Mr. Forſter, Mackintoſh, and twenty 
of their confederates. Forſter eſcaped from New- 
gate, and reached the continent in ſafety ; the reſt 
pleaded Not guilty, and were indulged with time 
to prepare for their trials. The judges appointed 
to try the rebels at Liverpool found a conſiderable 
number guilty of high-treaſon. Two and twenty 
were executed at Preſton and Mancheſter : about a 
thouſand prifoners ſubmitted to the king's mercy, 
and petitioned for tranſportation. Pitts, the keeper 
of Newgate, being ſuſpected of having connived 


at Forſter's eſcape, was tried for his life at the Old 


Triale of 
the rebes 


Bailey, and acquitted. Notwithſtanding this pro- 
ſecution, which ought to have doubled the vigi- 
lance of the jailors, brigadier Mackintoſh, and ſe- 
veral other priſoners, broke from Newgate, after 
having maſtered the keeper and turnkey, and diſ- 
armed the centintl. The court proceeded with 


the trials of thoſe rhat remained ; a great number 


was found guilty ; four or five were hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, at Tyburn ; and among theſe Wil- 
lam Paul, a clergyman, who, in his laſt ſpeech, 


Pro- 
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profeſſed himſelf a true and ſincere member of the 4.0. 3736 US 
church of England, but not of the revolution fehif- 1 
matical church, whoſe biſhops had abandoned the Fi 
king, and ſhamefully given up their eccleſiaſtical N Fl 


rights, by ſubmitting to the unlawful, invalid, lay- 
deprivations authoriſed by the prince of Orange. 
Though the rebellion was extinguiſhed, the 

flame of national diſfatisfaftion ſtill continued to 
rage: the ſeverities exerciſed againſt the rebels in- 
creaſed the general diſcontent : for now.the danger 
was blown over, their humane paſſions began to 
prevail. The courage and fortitude with which 
the condemned perſons encountered the pains of 
death in its moſt dreadful] form, prepoſſeſſed many 
ſpectators in favour of the cauſe by which thoſe un- 

happy victims were animated. In a word, perſecu- 
tion, as uſual, extended the hereſy. The miniſtry 
perceiving this unjverſal diſaffection, and dreading 
the revolution of a new parliament, which might 
wreſt the power from their faction, and retort upon 
them the violence of their own meaſures, formed a 
reſolution equally odious and effectual, to eftabliſh - 
their adminiſtration. This was no other than a {it fore 
ſcheme to repeal the triennial act, and by a new liam. 
law to extend the term of parliaments to ſeven 
years. On the tenth day of April, the duke of 
Devonſhire repreſented, in the houſe of lords, that 
triennial elections ſerved to keep up party-divi- 
ſions; to raiſe and foment feuds in private fami- 
lies; to produce ruinous expences, and give occa- 0 
ſion to the cabals and intrigues of foreign princes: 6; 
that it became the wiſdom of ſuch an auguſt aſſem- | 
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bly to apply proper remedies to an evil that might 1 
be attended with the moſt dangerous conſequences, ; 14 
eſpecially in the preſent temper of the nation, as 4 keg 
the ſpirit of rebellion ſtill remained unconquered. bed 
He therefore propoſed a bill for enlarging the _ 


continuance of parliaments. He was ſeconded by 
6 - the 
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A. C. 4715. the earls of Dorſet and Rockingham, the duke of 


Argyle, the lord Townſhend, and the other chiefs 
of that party. The motion was oppoled by the 


earls of Nottingham, Abingdon, and Powlet. They 


obſerved, that frequent parliaments were required 
by the fundamental conſtitution of the kingdom, 
aſcertained in the practice of many ages; that the 
members of the lower houſe were choſen by the 
people for a certain term of years, at the expira- 
tion of which they could be no longer repreſenta- 
tives of the people, who, by the parliament's pro- 
tracting its own authority, would be deprived of 
the only remedy which they have againſt thoſe, 
who, through ignorance or corruption, betrayed 
the truſt repoſed in them: that the reaſons in fa- 
vour of ſuch a bill were weak and frivolous : that, 
with reſpect to foreign alliances, no prince or ſtate 
could reaſonably depend upon a pœople to defend 
their liberties and intereſts, who ſhould be thought 
to have given up ſo great a part of their own: 


nor would it be prudent in them to with for a 


change in that conſtitution under which Europe 
had of late been ſo powerfully ſupported. On the 
contrary, they might be deterred from entering 
into any engagements with Great-Britain, when 
informed by the preamble of the bill, that the po- 
piſn faction was ſo dangerous as to threaten de- 
ſtruction to the government: they would appre- 
hend that the adminiſtration was ſo weak as to want 
o extraordinary a proviſion for its ſafety: that the 
gentlemen of Britain were not to be truſted: and, 
that the good affections of the people were reſtrain- 
ed within the limits of the houſe of commons. 
They afnirmed that this bill, far from preventing 
the expence of elections, would rather increaſe it, 
and encourage every practice of corruption; for, 
the value of a ſeat would always be in proportion 
to the duration of a parliament; and the . 
woul 
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would riſe accordingly. That a long parliament A, C. 1716. 


would yield a greater temptation, as well as a bet- 
ter opportunity to a vicious miniſtry, to corrupt 
the members, than they could poſſibly have when 
the parliaments were ſhort and frequent: that the 
ſame reaſons urged for paſſing the bill to continue 
this parliament for ſeven years, would be at leaſt as 
| ſtrong, and by the conduct of the miniftry, might 
be made much ftronger before the end 'of that 
term, for continuing, "and even perpetuating their 
legiſlative power, to the abſolute ſubverſion of the 
third eſtate of the realm. - Theſe arguments ſerved 
only to form a decent debate; after which the bill 
for ſeptennial parliaments paſſed by a great majo- 
rity, though twenty peers entered a proteſt. Ir 
met with the ſame fate in the lower houſe, where 
many ſtrong objections were ſtarted to no purpoſe. 
They were "repreſented as the effects of party- 
ſpleen ; and, indeed, this was the great ſpring of 
action on both ſides. The queſtion for the bill 
was carried in the affirmative; and in a little time 
it received the royal ſanction. 

The rebellion being utterly quelled, al all the 
ſuſpected perſons of conſequence detained in ſafe 
cuſtody, the king reſolved to viſit his German do- 
minions, where he foreſaw a ſtorm gathering from 
the quarter of Sweden. Charles XII. was extremely 
exaſperated againſt the elector of Hanover for hav- 
ing entered into the confederacy againit him in 
his abſence, particularly for his having purchaſed 
the dutchies of Bremen and Verden, which con- 
ſtituted part of his dominions; and he breathed 
nothing but revenge againſt the king of Great- 
Britain. It was with a view to avert this danger, 
or prepare againſt it, that the king now determin- 
ed upon a voyage to the continent. But as he was 
reſtricted from leaving his Britiſh dominions, by 
the 40 for the further limitation of the crown, this 
4 | | clauſe 
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clauſe was repealed in a new bill that paſſed through 
both houſes without the leaſt difficulty. On the 
twenty-ſixth day of June the king cloſed the ſeſ- 
ſion with a ſpeech upon the uſual topics, in which, 
however, he obſerved, that the numerous inſtances 
of mercy he had ſhewn, ſerved only to encourage 
the faction of the pretender, whoſe partiſans acted 
with ſuch inſolence and folly, as if they intended to 
convince the world, that they were not to be re- 
claimed by gentle methods. He intimated his 
purpoſe of viſiting his dominions in Germany; and 


gave them to underſtand, that he had conſtituted 


his beloved ſon, the prince of Wales, guardian of 


the kingdom in his abſence. About this period 
general Macartney, who had returned to England 


at the accoſſion of king George, preſented himſelf 


to trial for the murder of the duke of Hamilton. 
The depoſition of colonel Hamilton was contra- 
dicted by two park-keepers : the general was ac- . 
quitted of the charge, reſtored to his rank in the 
army, and gratified with the command of a regi- 
ment. The king's brother, prince Erneſt biſhop of 
Oſnaberg, was created duke of York and Albany, 
and earl of Ulſter. The duke of Argyle and the 
ear] of Ilay, to whom his majeſty owed, in a great 
meaſure, his peaceable acceſſion to the throne, as 
well as the extinction of the rebellion in Scotland, 
were now diſmiſſed from all their employments. 


General Carpenter ſucceeded the duke in the chief 


command of the forces in Scotland, and in the 


government of Port-Mahon; and the duke of 
Montroſe was appointed lord- regiſter of Scotland, 


in the room of the earl of lay. 

On the ſeventh day of July the king embarked 
at Graveſend, landed on the ninth in Holland, 
through which he paſſed incognito to Hanover; 
and from thence ſet out for Pyrmont. His aim 


was, to ſecure his German dominions from the 


Swede, 
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Swede, and Great-Britain from the pretender. a. © :7.6. 
Theſe two princes had already begun to form a de- | 
ſign, in conjunction, of invading his kingdon. He 
knew the duke of Orleans reſolved to aſcend the 
throne of France, in caſe the. young king, who 
was a ſickly child, ſhould die without male iſſue. 
The regent was not ignorant, that Philip of Spain 
would powerfully conteſt that ſucceſſion, notwith- 
ſtanding his renunciation; and he was glad of an 
opportunity to ſtrengthen his intereſt by an alliance 
with the maritime powers of England and Hol- 
land. The king of England founded him on this 
ſubject, and found him eager to engage in ſuch an 
aſſociation. The negotiation was carried on by. _ 
general Cadogan for England, the abbe du Bois liance b-- 
for France, and the penſionary Heinſius for the 'veen Eng- 
ſtates-general. The regent readily complied with France, and 
all their demands. He engaged, that the preten- Holland. 
der ſhould immediately deparr from Avignon to 
the other fide of the Alps, and never return to 
Lorrain or France on any pretence whatſoever : 
that no rebellious ſubjects of Great- Britain ſhould 
be allowed to reſide in that kingdom : and, that 
the treaty of Utrecht, with reſpe& to the demoli- 
tion of Dunkirk, ſhould be fully executed to the 
ſatisfaction of his Britannic majeſty. The treaty 
contained a mutual guaranty of all the places pot- 
ſeſſed by the contracting powers; of the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion on the throne of England, as well as of 
that of the duke of Orleans to the crown of France; 
and a defenſive alliance, ſtipulating the proportion 
of ſnips and forces to be furniſned to that power 
which ſhould be diſturbed at home or invaded from 
abroad. The Englith people murmured at this 
treaty. They faid, an unneceſſary umbrage was 
given to Spain, with which the nation had great 
commercial connexions; and that, on pretence of 

an 
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A. C. 1716. an invaſion, a body of foreign troops might be 
introduced to enſlave the kingdom. 

His majeſty was not ſo ſucceſsful in his endea- 

vours to appeaſe the king of Sweden, who refuſed to 

liſten to any overtures until Bremen and Verden 
ſhould be reſtored. Theſe the elector of Hanover re- 

ſolved to keep as a fair purchaſe; and he engaged in 

a confederacy with the enemies of Charles, for the 
maintenance of this acquiſition. Mean while his 
rupture with Sweden was extremely prejudicial to 

the commerce of England, and had well nigh in- 

tailed upon the kingdom another invaſion, much 

more formidable than that which had ſo lately mii- 

carried. The miniſters of Sweden reſident at Lon- 

don, Paris, and the Hague, maintained a correſ- 
pondence with the diſaffected ſubjects of Great- 
Britain, A ſcheme was formed for the Swediſh 

king's landing on this iſland with a conſiderable 

body of forces, where he ſhould be joined by the 
malcontents of the united kingdom. Charles re- 

liſhed the enterprize, which flattered his ambition 

and revenge: nor was it diſagreeable to the czar 

of Muſcovy, who reſented the elector's offer of 
joining the Swede againſt the Ruſſians, provided 

he would ratify the ceſſion of Bremen and Verden. 

King George having received intimation of theſe 
intrigues, returned to England towards the end of 
January; and ordered a detachment of. foot- guards 

Count o to fecure count Gyllenburg the Swediſh miniſter, 

-nburg the 5 . * . . 

Swedi mi With all his papers. At the ſame time Sir Jacob 
mera Bancks and Mr. Charles Cæſar, were apprehend- 
ed. The other foreign miniſters took the alarm; 

and remonſtrated to the miniſtry upon this outrage 
committed againſt the law of nations. The two 
ſecretaries Stanhope and Methuen, wrote circular 

letters to them, aſſuring them, that in a day or 

two they ſhould be acquainted with the reaſons 

that induced the king to take ſuch an extraordinary 

| ſtep. 


F 
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ſtep. They were generally ſatisfied with this in- A. c. 1716 


timation ; but the marquis de Monte L.&one, am- 
baſſador from Spain, expreſſed his concern, that 
no other way could be found to preſerve the peace 
of the kingdom, without arreſting the perſon of a 
public miniſter, and ſeizing all his papers which 
were the ſacred repoſitories of his maſter's ſecrets: 
he obſerved, that in whatever manner theſe two 
facts might ſeem to be underſtood, they very ſen- 
fibly wounded the law of nations. About the 
ſame time baron Gortz, the Swediſh reſidentiary 
in Holland, was ſeized with his papers at Arnheim, 
at the defire of king George, communicated to the 
ſtates by Mr. Leathes his miniſter at the Hague. 
The baron owned he had projected the invaſion, a 
deſign that was juſtified by the conduct of king 
George, who had aſſiſted the princes in confede- 
racy againſt the king of Sweden, without having 
received the leaſt provocation; who aſſiſted the 
king of Denmark in ſubduing the dutchies of 
Bremen and Verden ; and then purchaſed them of 
the uſurper; and who had, in the courſe of this 
very ſummer, ſent a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips to 
the Baltic, where it joined the Danes and Ruſſians 
againſt the Swediſh fleet. 

When the parliament of Great-Britain met on 
the twentieth day of February, the king informed 
them of the triple alliance he had concluded with 
France and Holland. He mentioned the project- 
ed invaſion ; told them he had given orders for 
laying before them copies of the letters which had 
paſſed between the Swediſh miniſters on that ſub- 
ject; and he demanded of the commons ſuch ſup- 
plies as ſhould be found neceffary for the defence 
of the kingdom. By thoſe papers it appeared, 
that the ſcheme projected by baron Gortz was very 
plauſible, and even ripe for execution; which, 
however, was poſtponed until the army * = 
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would be no end of addrefles, | 
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A.C. 25 ISS 1, and the, Duteli auxiliaries” [ei at back to 


their own country. The letters being read f in par: 

liament, both houſes x reſented. ; adCrel 88 in which 

they y.extolled the king's, pruden ce in eſtabliſhing 
h 


conventions with foreign po 5 tentares, a8 might 
| repair the groſs. de ects, and! ehe the Ernicious 
conſequences of the, treaty of frecht, which 5 


tetmed a treachercus and diſhono 
and, they expreſſed. their 1 f Ar 
at the — and in gratitude. "of no hac 
encouraged an x of [the] r co 120 He 
likewiſe received. an. - addr reſs ar 85 Nee 
from the 1 1 bc er. from N Wm os Hf 

nting miniſters; r NE Hiverfity ol 
Cambridge; bat Orten Was 1 0 l of her 
compliments. At a meeting ,of je Vice chan- 
cellor and hea heads bf that, univer FF oo was 
made for an addreſs. 10 the. 85 on the ſuppreſ: 


Wan. be tion 


fion of the late. e Tebe JE A vo majeſty's 
ſafe return; We: * Jatel n to the 
univerſity, in wee oF requ 2 eh cere- 


mony of burning in 2155 8 the devi 1 5 the 
pretender, the duke of. 1 1 9 1 [ of 
ug? On the e 9555 N. 55 AC e tk 
f malridge biſh pot Bit gh I The 
rebellion had been long pore 1015 bite e 
os fi e 2h0fe 
ſented every time that 18.1 ey reed 5 
his German dominions; that th 
had received was overballanced EY 


"ITY 


8 e 


ment now quartered upon them: No 
was no. precedent for addreſſing 15 73 0 his 
return from his German dominions. N EY Ugiver- 


| ſity thought they had reaſon to complain. of the 
little regard payed to their remonſrance, touching 
- , 2 riot raiſed in that city by the ſoldiers chere quar- 


tered, on pretence, that the anniverſary It le 
prince's birth- day had not been celebrated with 
the uſual rejoicings, Affidavits had been ſent up 


to 


a Gn e 


209 


Fo the council, which ſeemed to favour the officers 4. c.. 716. 


of the regiment. When the houſe of lords deli- Account of 


berated upon the matiny-bill, by which the fol- da Ot 


diers were exempted from arreſt for debts, com- 
plaint was made of their licentious behaviour at 
Oxford; with a motion, that they ſhould inquire 
into the riot. They preſented an addreſs, deſiring, 
that the papers relating to that affair might be 
Jayed before the houſe. Theſe being peruſed, were 
found to be recriminations between the Oxonians 
and the officers of the regiment. A warm debate 
enſued, during which, the earl of Abingdon offered 
a petition from the vice- chancellor of the uni- 
verſity, the mayor, and magiſtrates of Oxford, 
praying to be heard. One of the court- members 
obſerving, that it would be irregular to receive a 
petition while the houſe was in a grand committee, 
a motion was made, that the chairman ſhould leave 
the chair: but, this being carried in the negative, 
the debate was reſumed, and the majority agreed to 
the following reſolutions : That the heads of the 
univerſity; and mayor of the city, neglected to 
make public rejoicings on the prince's birth-day : 
That the officers having met to celebrate that day, 


the houſe in which they were was affaulted, and 


the windows were broken by the rabble : That 
this aſſault was the beginning and occaſion of the 


nots that enſued : That the conduct of the major 


| ſeemed well juſtified by the affidavits produced on 
his part: That the printing and publiſhing the 
depoſitions, upon which. the complaints relating to 
the riots at Oxford, were founded, while that mat- 
ter was under the examination of the lords of the 
committee of the council, and before they had time 


©: CD WP = 3 bf « Annals 
to come to any reſolution touching the ſame, was one. 


Irregular, diſreſpectful to his royal highneſs, and Deb.in Pur, 
Volta'rs, 


tending to ſedition. An inquiry of this nature fo 
Ne. 95. . managed, 


© 
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AC. 1716. * managed, did not much redound bo. the honour 

of ſuch an auguſt aſſembly. Moin micht 
The commons paſſed a bin, Grofibieing ben. 

merce with Sweden, a branch of trade Which was 
of the utmoſt conſequenee to the Engliſt mer- 
chants. They voted ten thouſand: ſeamen for the 
enſuing year, granted about 4 million fer the main- 
tenance of guards, garriſons, and land förces'; and 
paſſed the bill relating to mutiny and” deſertion, 
The ' houſe likewiſe voted©four and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds for the Paytent of four battalions of 
Munſter and two ef Saxegotha, which the king 
had taken into his ſervice, to fopply, che placs of 
ſuch as might be, during the rebellion; - drawn 
from the garriſons of che ſtates⸗ general 60 Ulis al- 
ſiſtance of England, This vote, however, Was not 
carried without à violent debate The demand 
was inveighed againſt as an impoſition, os feeirig'no 
fuch troops had ever ſerved. ' A motion was made 
for an addreſs, deſiring, that the inſtrüctions of 
thoſe who concluded the treaties, ” might he layed 
before the houſe ; but kkis Was ever-⸗Fulgd the 
majority *. The- ſupplies were” taiſed by 4 and- 
tax of three ſhillings 1 in the Pound, anda Malti tar 

A. c. 171. What the commons had given was not thought 

The king ſufficient for the expence of the year; therefore 

ertrag. Mr. ſecretary Stanhope brought # meſfige from: his 

nary ſupply. majeſty, demanding: an extraordinary ſupply, that 
he might be the' better enabled to ſecure his king 
doms againſt the danger with which the were 


threatened from eee and he moved, | 
't & T0} not1(c 


' ® This year was rendered famous, dred and a thouſand;' enen 
by a complete victory which prince by the grand viz ir, wha. n. 
ugene obtained over the Turks at woundes in the en 277 5:0 
_ Peterwaradin upon the Danube. The infidels were Way? 4 l. 475 
battle was fought on che fifth day of | the) lols of: all their _— 
Avguſt, | The Imperial atmy did and baggage 3: ſo that the; vieon 
not exceed ſixty thouſand men: that obtained an immenſe booty, oe 
of the infidels amounted to one hun- N 
: TAO >; ſupply 
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| FAYE) thouta be granted to his majefty for this 4. © 1777. 


purpoſe, Mn, Shippen ſaid, it was a great mif- 
fortune that the king was as little acquainted with 
the patliamentary proceedings as with the lan- 
guage: of the country: that the meſſage was un- 
parliamentary and unprecedented; and, in his opi- 
nion, penned by ſome foreign miniſter : he had 
beem often told, has his majeſty had: retrieved the 
honour and reputation of the nation; z2 truth 
which /appeared in the flouriſhing condition of 
trade: that the ſupply demanded ſeemed to be 


inconſiſtent with the glorious advantages which his 


majeſty. had obtained for the people. He was 
ſeconded by Mr. Hungerford, who declared, that 
for his part, he could nor underſtand what occaſion 
there was for new alliances ; much leſs, that they 
ſhould be purchaſed with money. He expreſſed 
his ſurprize, that a nation, ſo lately the Ak of 


France and Spain, ſhould now ſeem to fear ſo in- 


conſiderable an enemy as the king of Sweden. 
The motion was ſupported by Mr. Boſcawen, Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, -and- others; but ſome of the 
Whigs ſpoke againſt it; and Mr. Robert Walpole 
was lent... The ſpeaker and Mr. Smith, one of 
the tellers of the exchequer, oppoſed this unpar- 
lame ntary way of demanding the ſupply: the for- 
mer propoſed, that part of the army ſhould be diſ- 
banded,” and the money applied towards the mak- 
ing good ſuch new engagements as were deemed 
neceffary. After feveral fucceſſive debates, the re- 
ſolution for a fupply w. was carried by a majority of 


four voices. 
The miniſtry was how divided within infelf, Pidcnin 


the mint- 


Lord Townſhend had been removed from the of- ary. 


fice of ſecretary: of ſtate by the intrigues of the earl 
of Sunderland; and he was now likewiſe diſmiſſed 
from tlie place of lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Mr. 
Robert Walpole reſigned his poſts of firſt commiſ- 
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HISTORY or EN GLAND: 


A. c. 2717. ſioner of the : treaſury: and chancellor of thei ee. 


chequer; and his example was followed by Mr. 


Pulteney ſecretary at war, and Mr. Methuenrſe · 


ctetary of ſtate. When the affair of the ſupply 
was reſumed in the houſe of commons; Mr. Stan- 
hope made a motion for granting two hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds for: that purpoſe. Mr. 
Pulteney obſerved, that having teſigned his place, 
he might now act with the, freedom becoming an 


Engliſhman: he declared againſt the manner. of 


granting the ſupply as unparliamentary and unpre- 
cedented. He ſaid, he could not perſuade (himſelf 
that any Engliſhman adviſed his, majeſty to! ſend 
ſuch a meſſage: but he doubted not the reſolu- 


tion of a Britiſh. parliament would — . a German 


miniſtry tremble. Mr. Stanhope having haran- 


gued the houſe in vindication of the miniſtry, Mr. 


Smith anſwered every article of his ſpeech: hee af- 
firmed, that if an — of the conduct of che 
miniſtry. in relation to affairs. ahtoad, was t be 
made from a compariſon of their conduct at home, 
they would not appear altogether ſo faultleſs as they 
were repreſented. . 5 Was. it nog 4 miſtake, ſaid 
e he, not to preſerve the peace at home, after the 
cc king had aſcended the throne with the univerſal 
<< applauſe.aud.zoyful acclamations of all his ſub- 
<<; jects ? Was it not a miſtake, upon the breaking 
<,:out of the gehellion, not to iſue a proclamation, 
to offer pardon to ſuch as ſhould return home 
e peaceably, according to the cuſtom on former 
«occaſions of the ſame nature? Was it not a 
miſtake, after the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, 


and the trial and execution ↄf the principal au- 
<< thors of it, to keep up animoſities, and drive 


people to deſpair by not paſſing an act of indem- 
e nity; by keeping ſo many perſons under hard 
and tedious confinement; and by granting par- 
e dons to ſome. without n them any means 

. 10 
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ert fabſiſt ? It ĩs not a miſtake, not to truſt to a A. e 171 


S ote of parliament- for making good ſuch en- 
*<,gagements as his majeſty ſhall think proper to 
&, enter into; and, inſtead of that, to inſiſt on the 
granting this ſupply in ſuch an extraordinary 
“manner ? Is dit not a miſtake; to take this op- 
4 portunity to create diviſions, and render ſome of 
<.the: king's beſt friends ſuſpected and obnoxious? 
s, it not a miſtake, in hort, to form parties and 
+. cabals, in order to bring in a bill to repeal the 
<«. act of occaſional conformity ? great num 
ber af members had agreed to this meaſure in pri- 
vate, thougb at this period it was not brought into 
the houſe of commons. After a long debate the 
ſum was granted. Theſe were the firſt fruits of 
Britain's being wedded to the intereſts of the con- 
tinent. The elector of Hanover quarrelled with 
the king of Sweden and England was not only 


deprived of a neceflary branch of commerce, but 


eren obliged to ſupport him in the proſecution of 
the war. The miniſtry now underwent a new re- 
volution. The earl of Sunderland and Mr. Ad- 
diſon were appointed ſeoretaries of ſtate; and Mr. 
Stanhope became firſt commiſſioner of che treaſury, 
and chancellor of the exche quer. 

On: the fixth day of May the king going to the 
houſe of peers, gave the parliament to underſtand, 
that the fleet under Sir George Byng, which had 


failed: to the Baltic to obſerve the motion of the 


Swedes, was ſafely arrived in the Sound. He ſaid, 
he had given orders for the immediate reduction of 
ten thouſand ſoldiers, as well as: directions to pre- 


pare an act of indemnity. He deſired they would 
take proper meaſures for reducing the public debts 
withha juſt regard i to parliamentary credit; and, 
that they would go through the public buſineſs 


with all poſſible diſpatch and unanimity. Some 
progreſs had already been made in: deliberations 
871. * F 3 upon 
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A. O. 1727: upon the debt of the nation, which. was compre- 


cuſtom of the Eaſt, to turn their backs 


hended under the two heads of redeemable and 
irredeemable incumbrances. The fitſt had been 


cogtracted with a redeemable intereſt; and theſe 
the public had à right to diſcharge : the others 
conſiſted of long and ſhort annuities granted for a 


greater or leſr number of years, which could not 
be altered without the confent vf the proptietors. 
Mr. Robert Walpole had projefted a ſcheme for 
kflening the intereſt, and: ꝓaying the capital of 
thoſe — before he reſigned his ꝓlace in che ex- 
chequer. He propoſed, in the houfe of commons, 
to reduce the intereſt of redeemable funds, and 


offer an alternative to the proprietors of: annuities. 


His plan was approved; but when he re 

his places, the miniſters made ſome ſmall — 
tions in it, which furniſned him with a prerence 
for oppoſing the ſcheme. In the — 2 the 
debate ſome w altercation paſſed between him 
and Mr. Stanhope, by which it appeared, they had 
made a practice of ſelling places and reverſions. 
Mr. Hungerford ſtanding um ſaid he was ſorry 0 
ſee two ſuch-great men running foubof one ano- 


ther; that, however, they ouglit to he loolted up- 


on as patriots and fathers ef their cnuntry and, 
fince they had by miſchanceidiſcovered their /naked- 


nefs, the other members ought, according to the 


upon them, 
that they might not be ſeen in ſuch a: ſhameful 
condition. 'Mr.Beſcawen moved, Thatithe houſe 


would lay their commands upon them, that no 
further notice ſnould be taken of what:: 


He was ſeconded by Mr. Metran thehonle:ap- 


proved of the motion; and the ſpeaker took their 
word and honour, that: they ſhould not ꝓroſecute 
their reſentment. The money gorphrations having 


agreed to provide caſn for ſuch crediturs as Should 
de vwiling to receive their | principal, the hows | 


CEL POPSET ERIE OE nee ogg 7 i os Jos AW bj 


Ha CEORG E 1.2 


ed'the/three bills that paſſed into laws, under the 


names of Ide South · ſea act, the Bank- act, and nun: va 
che General fund act.“ The original ſtock of the South- 
the South ſea company did not exceed nine mil- — ped 
lions four hundred aad ſeventy- one thoufand three ans the Ge- 


hundred and: owenry-fve Pounds ; but che fands _ tund 


granted being fafficient:to anfwer the intereſt of 
ten millions at fix per cent. the company made up 
that ſum to the government, for which. they receiv- 
ed ſix hundred thoufand pounds yearly, and eight 
thoufand ds a year for management. By this 
act they declated themſelves willing to receive five 
hundred thouſand pounds, 'and the eight thouſand 
for management. It was enacted, That the com- 
pany ſhould continue a corporation, until the re- 
demption of their annuity, towards which not leſs 
than w million ſhould be payed at a time. They 
were hkewiſe required to advance a fum not ex- 
ceedmg two miſhons, cowards diſcharging the prin- 
cipal arc intereſt, due on the four lottery funds of 
the ninth und tenth: years of queen Anne. By the 


bank-a& the governors and company declared 


themſelves willing to accept an annuity of eighty-- 
eight thoafand ſeven hundred and fifty-· one pounds, 
principal of une million ſeven hundred and ſeventy- 


half - penny, or the 


five thouſund twenty ſeven pounds, ſeventeen ſhil- 


lings; and ten- pence half penny, in lieu of the 
preſent annuity, amounting to one hundred and 
fix thouſand five hundred and one pounds, thirteen 
thillings,: and frve pence.” - They likewife declared 
themfetves willing to difcharge, and deliver up to 
be cancelled; as many exchequer bills as amounted 
to two: milhons, and 10 accept of an annuity of 
dne hundred thouſand pounds, being after the rate 
vf five per cent. redeemable after one year's no- 
me; to cireulate the remaining exchequer bills at 
26.2 : P-4 three 
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316 HISTORY or ENGLAND: 
4.8. 1719 three per cent. and one penny per day. It was 
8 enticted; that the former allowances ſhould bei con- 
tinued to Chriſtmas, and then the bank ſhould 
have for circulating the two millions five hundred 
and ſixty- one thoutand and twenty - five pounds re- 
-maining:exchequer-bills, an annuity of ſeventy-ſix 
| thoufand eight hundred and thirty pounds fifteen. 
. fhillings, at che rate of three pounds per cent. till 
n rreqdeemed, over and above the one penny a- day 
for intereſt. By the ſame act the bank was requir- 
ed to advance a ſum not exceedingtwo millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds, towards diſcharging the 
national debt, if wanted, on condition, that they 
:ſhould have five pdunds per cent. for as much 28 
ichey- might advance, redeemable by parliament. 
The general fund act recited the ſeveral acts of 
parliament, for eſtabliſning the four lotteries in 
thei ninth and tenth years of the late queen, and 
ſtated the annual produce of the ſeveral funds, 
amounting in all to ſeven hundred twenty - four 
U thouſand eight hundred forty nine pounds, fix 
dhillings, and ten- pence one fifth. This was the 
general fund; the deficiency of which was to be 
made good annually, out of the firſt aids granted 
by parliament, For the regular payment of all 
ſuch annuities as ſnould be made payable by this 
act, it was enacted, That all the duties and reve - 
nues mentioned therein, ſnould continue for ever, 
with the proviſo, however, That the revenues ren- 
dered by this act perpetual, ſnould be ſubject to re- 
demption. This act contained a clauſe by which 
the ſinking: fund-was+ eſtabliſhed: * The reduction 
of intereſt to five per cent. producing a ſurplus or 
exceſs upon the appropriated funds, it was enacted, 
That all the monies ariſing from time to time, as 
7 well for the ſur plu 8, by virtue of the Ats for re- 
dgeeming the funds of the bank and of the South- 
fea company, as alfo for the ſurplus of the 1 
xo an 
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and e by this act appropriated, to make 4:6 a 


the general fund, ſhould be appropriated 
and employed for the diſchargibg the prineipal and 
intereſt of ſuch, national debts as were incurred be · 
fore the twenty fifth of December of the preceding 
year, in ſuch manner as ſhould: ber directed or ap- 
pointed by any future act of pathament, to be diſ- 
charged out of therſame, and for none othercall, 
ment, or purpoſe whatſoever 1 nnd 
The earl o Oxford, who had: no e oh, 
moſi two yeara a priſoner in the owe, preſented 
a petition to the houſe of lords, praying, that his 
imprionment might not be indefinite. Some of 
the Tory donds affirmed, that the impeachment was 
deſtroyed and determined hy the protogation of 
parliament, which — the whole proceed - 
ings z hut the contrary was voted * confiderable 


majority.” The thirteenth day of June was fixed 


for the triab; and the houſe of commons made ac- 
quainted- with this determination. The commons 
appointed a committee to inquire into the ſtate of 
the ears impeachment; and, in conſequence of 
their report, ſent a meſſage to the lords, demand- 

ing longer time to prepare for the trial. Accord- 
ingly the day was prolonged to the twenty- fourth 
of June; and the commons appointed the com- 
mitte, with four other members, to be the mana- 
gers for making good the articles of impeachment. 
At the appointed time the peers repaired to the 
court in Weſtminſter- hall, where lord Cowper pre- 
ſided as lord- ſte ward. The commons were aſ- 
ſembled as a committee of the whole houſe: the 
king, the reſt of the royal family, and the foreign 
miniſters, aſſiſted at the ſolemnity.: the earl of 
Oxford was brought : from the Tower: the arti- 
cles of impeachment were read; with his anſwers, 
and the replication: of the commons. Sir Joſeph 
7 ſtanding up to make good: the' firſt article, 


lord 
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HISTORY or EN'GL. AN D. 
AC. u lcd Harcourt ſignified to their Jardſhips;| that he 
had a motion to make, and they adjnurned 10 their 


reprefenced; that a great deal 
of time would be unneceſſarity cnſumed in going 
through all the articles of the impeachment; that 
it) the commons would make igood the two articles 
for high treaſon, che ear} of 7Mxford would forfeit 
both dife and eſtate, and there would be an end of 
the matter: whereas, to proceetl on the method 
propoſed by the commons, would dra the trial on 
to a prodigious length. He cherefure moved. that 
the: commons might not be admittet to pruteed, 
until judgment ſnhould be ſirſt gen upon che ar- 
ticles for high: treaſun. He was by whe 
earls of Angleſey and Nottingham, the lord Tre 
vbr; and a conſiderable nume of both partirs; 
and though oppoſed by the earl of Sunderland, the 
lords Coningſby, and Parlcer, the mbtion was car. 
riecꝭ in the affirmative.” It produted a diiſpute be- 
tween the two houſes. The commons, at à con · 
ference, delivered a paper, containing their reaſons 
for aſſerting it as their undoubted viglit to impeach 
a prer either for treaſon, or for: high crimes and 
miſdemeanours; or ſhould they ſee occaſiom, to 
mix both in the ſame: accufation. Phe houſe of 
lords inſiſted on their former reſolution ; z and, in 
another conftrence, delivered a paper, wherein they 
afferted it to be a right inherent in every court of 
juſtice, to order! and direct ſuch methods of pro- 
ceeding as ſhould; think fit to be bſerved in all 
cauſes that fall under its cognizance. Ihe com- 
mons demanded a free confurence, which Was re- 
fuſed. The diſpute grew more and more warm. 
The lords ſent- A 9 — the:tower: hauſe, im- 
porting, that they intended preſently to proceed on 
the trial of the earl of Oxford. Ihe commons 
payed no regard to this intimation; but adhouraed 
to the third day of July. The lords 9 A 
| ot. 
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Weſtminſter- Kally took their places, ordered the A C171. 
earl to be brought to the bar, and made proclama- Trial of the 
tion for his accdfers to appear. Having waired a f. 
quarter of an hour they adjourned to their own 
houſe, where after ſome debate, tlie earl was ac | 
quizzed: upom n iviſion : them returning to „ Xs 5 
hall; chey vote gz. hat he- ſhould' be ſet ar liberte 
Oxford Oed Hm ſafety to the diſſenſions among | 
the miniſtertz and vo the late change in the admi- 
niſtration; mm cnſequenee of which he was deliver. 
ed from the perſerution of Walpele; and number 
ed umong his friends the Unkes of Devonthire and 
Argyle, the earls-of Nottingham and Ilay, and the 
lord To wnſnend. The commons, in order to ex- 
pteſttkeir ſenſe of his demerir; preſented an ad- 1 
dreſs ro che king, deſiring he mighit be excepted —_ 
our of che intended act of grace. The king pro- BE: 
miſled to comply with their requeſt; and in the $8 
mean time forhade the earl to appear at court. On a of in- 1 
the fifteenth- day of July the earl of Sunderland i. ey 
delivered: in the houſe of peers the act of grace, 
which-paſſed through both houſes with great ex. 
pedition. From clin indulgence were excepted 
the earl of Oxford, Mr. Prior, Mr. Thomas Har. 
ley, Mr. Archur Moor, Criſp, Nodes, Obryan, 
Redmayne the printer, and Thompſon; the aſſaſſi- 
nators in Newgate, and the clan of Macgregor in 
Scotland. By virtue of this act, the earl of 'Carn> 
wath, the lords Widdrington and Nairn were im- 
mediately diſcharged; together with all the gen- 
tlemen under ſentence of death in Newgate, Ine 
thoſe that were confined on account of the 'rebel- 
lion, in the Fleet, the Marthalſea;” and other pri- 
ſons of the kingdom. The act of grace being pre- 
pared for the royal aſſent, the king went to the 
houſe of peers on the fifteenth day of July, and 
N 8 given _ GnGtiois 70 wil the wie tur were 
Bog” ock vint do verb 91107 regdyy! 
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220 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
4.01117 ready, cloſed the: ſeſſion with a. ſpesch on the uſual 


. e A $47 £5 ER 11 Dine 204 04111 59³¹7 ND 
ep i The Procredings. ino tha convgcation turned 
e Dag Chiefy; yp we, performances: of Dr. 

op f Bangor, One was intituled, „A per- 


with regard UW 
to Dr. Hoad- ce 


E ure ef C ſervative again che principles and practices of 
Bangor. 


the Nonjurors::?: the-other,wa$-aiſermon preach- 
ed before the king, -under4heititle Of, The na- 
ne of the, kingdom of Chriſt An anſwer to 
this diſcourſe was, publiſhed-by-Dr.;Snape; Maſter of 
Eton College,, and the conygeatien appqinted a 
committeg to examinę the piſhop s two performaa- 
CES» They drew nn 1a repreſentatien, in Which 
the Preſeryative and the lermon.were cenſured; 
as geading to ſubvert all, government anddifcipline 
in che church of Ghriſt ; to, rod his kingdom to 


— 


Tra 


a tate of anaxchy. and confuſion to impugn and 


each the royal ſupremacy in canſes eccleſiaſtical, 

— the authority of. the legiſlature to inforce obe- 
dience in matters of religion by civil ſanctions, The 
government thought proper i put a ſtop, to theſe 
proceedings by à prorogationst Which, however, 
inflamed. the controverſy, A greatmumber of pens 

were drawn a againſt the hiſhopa) but, his Chief 
antagoniſts, were Dr. Snape and Pr. Sherlock, 

whom the king removed from the office of his 
chaplains; and 5 convocatign has not been per- 

mitted to ſit and do buſineſs ſince that period. 

Difference | During theſe tranſactions, the negotiations of 
— 4 che North: were continue againſt. the king of 
and he czar Sw eden, who had penetrated into Norway, and 
of Muſeo y. adyancęd towards Chriſtianſtadt the capital of that 
kingdom. The caar had ſent five, and twenty 
thouſand Ruſſians to aſſiſt the allies in che reduction 

of Wiſmar, Which he intended to beſtow upon 

his miece, lately Wa to the duke of Mecklen- 

re Sang but belong Ane en 
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admitted into the garriſon ; a, circumſtance Which 


increaſedi the miſuriderſtanding between him and 


the king of Great Britain. Nevertheleſs, he <qn- 
ſented! to a Project for making a deſcent upon 


Schonen; and aftually took upon him. rhe com 


mund of the allied flect; thougli he W²as not at alf 
pleaſed to ſee Sir John Norris in the Baltic, heeauſe 
he had formed deſigns againſt Denmark, which he 
knew ehe Engliſtt Iqaadren would protect. He" 
Schonen, on Preteneb thut the feaſen was too fat 
advanced; - and=the king bf Denmark publiſhed a- 


this'0ccafion” 'Bythis'time" batetw Gortz had plans 
ned u pacificarien between his maſter and the Harz 
who Was diſconte nted with all' his Serman alles 
becauſe they qppoeſed his Having any soting in he 
empire. This monatch arrived! at Rmſterdam in 
December, Whither be was fallowed by; the e 
ina; and He Actwally reſided at! the Hague when, 
king George paſſed xhrough it, t return te His 
Britin dominions- but he declined an interyiew: 
with-the king of! Eügland. When Gyllenburg's, 
letters were publiſhed in London ſome paſſages 
ſeemed to fayour rhe ſuppeſitiqn af the czgr's bed 
ing privy to the cogſpiracy. His miniſter at the! 
Engliſh court preſemted à long: memorial, com- 
plaining that the- king had cauſed/ro be printed, 


the malicious in ſmuations of his enemies. He de: 


nied his having the ileaſt concern in the def gu of 


the Swediſh king. He charged; the gpurt f Eng- 


land with having privately treated ef ia ſeparate 
peace with Chatles, and even with having promiſed; 
to aſſiſt him againſt the ezar, on condition that he 
would: reſfinquiſn his pretenſtons to Bremen and 
Verden. Nevertheleſs, he expreſſed an inclination! 
to re-eſtabliſh the antient good underſtanding, and 


manifeſto rernonſtrzeing againſt his conduct on 
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422 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
4. C. 177, 60 engage in vigorous menſüres for proſecuting the 
_ againſt: Me common-enenty. * 
was baſfvered by the king of Brent; tain, -v 
aſſured the ezar he Hould have” feaſoh to he on, 
fatiafied;! if Re would remove © "tHe only obſtacle 1 
rhoir-mutual good underſtanding; jn other words, 
Vithdraw the Ruan trobps fro 7 ie Nb 'Not: 
withſtanding theſe” profeſſions,” the" two Monarch 
were never perfectij reconeled, 
*31The ezaf made an echt 10 e Re 10 
France, Were he: concluded d tre of Fit 
With the r earn whoſe eathieſt del re he. 19775 
ro-ul(his roops'from Methlenburg, At his re- 
turn to Anifterdani; he had W Werte wich v Wit 
Gortz, wh, 28 well as G ane had? Wee e ſet 
A* Rberty. nir winde Uncker ok to adjult al 
Uiſferences between the car and "the king of 
Seder withiy three months ; and Peter engaged 
t6 ſuſpend! A 0 rations” nn Sweden, until 
that reim”#hbula,/be expired,” K 555 greſs was 
epeneck ar Abd beruicdh ine Swe 267 Ruffian 
Minffters; bur the'l gee 1 e ers re- 
Moved t land By this" Cönvenrion, the Char 
bg lite Alf Chples ü the conqueſt of 
Norway,” And the i "promiſed to Unite all their 
forces Again the Ring of Great-Britai fy, | ould 
Re 1 to Ihterpote, ©. Both Mere incenſed 
aſt tat Prince; and one part t of their def 
'to raiſe the ptetendet to che throne; of En 
The king of land. 75s Baron Görtz ſet Gut from Aland 
Sweden is derickſtadt id Notway, with "rhe" plan f 2 


57 71 


Frederick- but before He arrived, * hafles | was kilſe 
. Cannon ball from the town as” he. Filited the 


Gortz was cel arreſted. and "brought to 
the ſcaffold By the nobles of Sweden, whoſe hatred 
he Had entre by his inſolence of behaviour. The 
death of Charles was fortunate for king George. 

| Sweden 


r 


1 Bremen and Verden 1 ee to, the 
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Denmark, c elector of 
che ffeſſic | 7 dp: 
quired. heiße courſe of the war. FS 


> of\ Fagbve 17 an ;Acquilition. towards: w 
En iſh na en 1 con ntributed. by her money, as 
as. by her ph 10 acquiſiion made 18 co. 


nk 1558 which Eng- 


| Lillian, be came an des 
e an Ing, thee 
a a Kin tink of a political 
zglith. pation was dragged 


chfive Gon. Wich the continent. 
1 7 e the invaſtiture 
10 ene f zee e be p Se 


ce Ev 7 1 e 
over x prodigious ar army 1 Turks, at Belgrade, 
which Was ſurrendered to him. after the battle. 
The em eror had en 1 this war as an Alf 
of the Vene, whom the; Turks had attacked 
104 l the Mares, The | e fider- 


lj | A aflirances' from the king 
pain, e 17 would not, undertake any tf 
0H 15 the emperor, While he was engaged in fy 
alan able 1 Philip had as; ent a 
dron Gf fn | 


Wee "I the courſe of this * . howeve er, 

he equip . ſtrong ar armament, the. command of 

which bende on the marquis de Lede, wha 

failed from Barcelona in July, 2 landing, at Cag-. 

oy in F Which belonged to the emperor, 
e a Eonquett "of the Whole iſfand, At the ſame 
Teh 


the Ang os SE Pain ned. to Jukify 
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224 HISTORY O ENGLAND, 

4. C 137: thefe proceedings: by:a manifeſto, in which he al- 

ledged that the archduke, contrary to the faith-of 

treaties, encouraged and ſupported the rebellion of 

his ſubjects in Catalonia, by frequent ſuccours 

from Naples and other places; and that the great 

inquiſitor: of Spain had been feized, though fur- 

niſned with a paſſport from his holineſs. He pro- 

miſed, however, to proceed no farther, and ſulpend 

all operations, that the powers of Europe might 

have time and opportunity to contrive expedients 

for reconciling all differences, and ſecuring the 

| and balance of power in Italy: nay, he con- 

ted that this important affair ſhould be left to 

the arbitration of king George and the ſtates. ge- 

Neeoeatten Heral. Theſe powers undertook the office. Con- 

— ferences were begun between the: miniſters of the 

eruple alli- Emperor, France, England, and Holland; and 

ee. ttlicie produced, in the courſe of- the following 

h year, the famous quadruple alliance. In this treaty 

it Was ftipulated, : That the emperor mould re. 

nounce all pretenſions to the crown of Spain, and 

exchange! Sardinia for Sicily, with the duke of 

Savay:: That the ſucceſſion to the dutchies of Tuſ- 

cany, Parma, and Placentia, which the queen of 

Spain. claimed by inheritance, as princeſs of the 

bauſe of Farneſe, ſhould be ſettled on her eldeſt 

ſon, in caſe the pirſent poſſeſſors ſhould die with- 

out male. iſſue. Philip, diſſatisfied with this par- 

tition, continued to make formidable preparations 

by ſea and land. The king of England and the 

regent of France interpoſed their admonitions to 

no purpoſe. At length his Britannic majeſty had 

recourſe to more ſubſtantial arguments, and order- 

ed a ſtrong 3 to be 5 — all 915 
der expedition . 


0 On 

3 The pretender, whe reſided at Formed MEA his life, - pope Cle- 
Vrdino, having received intelligence ment XI. gave directions that ali 
from, Patty that there was a deſign foreigners in that neighbourhood, _ 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. c. 2717. who were friends to the preſent happy eſtabliſh- 


ment, might unanimouſly concur in ſome proper 


method for the greater ſtrengthening the prote- 


Proceedings. 
in parlia- 


ment. 


meridian of Germany than for Great Britain; and it 


ſtarit intereſt, of which, as the church of England 


was unqueſtionably the main ſupport and bulwark, 


ſo would ſhe reap the principal benefit of every 
advantage accruing from the union and mutual 


charity of all proteſtants. After the addreſſes of 
thanks, which were couched in the uſual ſtile, the 
commons proceeded to take into conſideration the 
eſtimates and accounts, in order to ſettle the eſta- 


bliſnment of the army, navy, and ordnance. Ten 


thouſand men were voted for the ſea- ſervice. When 
the ſupply for the army fell under deliberation, a 

very warm debate enſued upon the number of 
troops neceſſary to be maintained. Sir William 
Wyndham, Mr. Shippen, and Mr. Walpole, in a 
long elaborate harangue, inſiſted upon its being 
reduced to twelve thouſand. They were anſwered 
by Mr. Craggs, ſecretary at war, and Sir David 
Dalrymple. Mr. Shippen, in the courſe of the 
— ſaid the ſecond paragraph of the king's 
ſpeech ſeemed rather to be calculated for the 


was a great misfortune that the king was a ſtranger 
to our language and conſtitution, Mr. Lechmere 
affirmed this was a ſcandalous invective againſt the 
king's perſon and government; and moved that he 
ſhould be ſent to the Tower. Mr. Shippen refuſ 
ing to retract or excuſe what he had ſaid, wa 
voted to the Tower by a great majority; and the 
number of ſtanding forces was fixed at ſixteen 
thouland three hundred and forty-ſeven effective 
men. 

On account of the great ſcarcity of ſilver coin, 
occaſioned by the exportation of ſilver and the im. 
portation of gold, a motion was made to put 4 
ſtop to this growing evil, by lowering the value a 

| 9⁰ 


GEORGE I. 


gold ſpecies. I he commons examined a repreſen- A. C. 17174 


tation which had been made to the treaſury by Sir 
Iſaac Newton maſter of the mint, on this ſubject. 
Mr. Caſwel explained the nature of a clandeſtine 
trade carried on by the Dutch and Hamburghers, 
in concert with the Jews of England and other 
traders, for exporting the filver coin and importing 


old, which being coined at the mint, yielded a 


profit of fifteen pence upon eyery guinea, The 
houſe, in an addreſs to the king, deſired that a pro- 
clamation might be iflued, forbidding all perſons 
to utter or receive guineas at a higher rate than 
one and twenty thillings each. His majeſty com- 


plied with their requeſt : but people hoarding up 


their filver, in hope that the price of it would be 
raiſed ; or in apprehenſion that the gold would be 
lowered {till farther, the two houſes reſolved that 
the ſtandard of the gold and filver coins of the 
kingdom ſhould not be altered in fineneſs, weight, 
or denomination ; and they ordered a bill to be 
brought in to prevent the melting down of the 


ſilver coin. At this period, one James Shepherd, James shep- 
a youth of eighteen, apprentice to a coachmaker, | 
and an enthuſiaſt in Jacobitiſm, ſent a letter to a defgn 


i propoſing a ſcheme for aſſaſ- inst the 


finating king George. He was immediately ap- 
prehended, owned the deſign, was tried, con- 
demned, and executed at Tyburn. This was 
likewiſe the fate of the marquis de Palleotti, an 
Italian nobleman, brother to the dutcheſs of 
Shrewſbury. He had, in a tranſport of paſſion, 
killed his own ſervant ; and ſeemed indeed to be 
diſordered in his brain. After he had received 
ſentence of death, .the king's pardon was earneſtly 
ſollicited by his ſiſter the dutcheſs, and many other 
perſons of the firſt diſtinction: but the common 
people became ſo clamorous, that it was thought 
dangerous to reſcue him from the penalties of the 
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A c. 2517. Jaw, which he accordingly underwent im the moſt 
ignominious manner. No ſubject produced fo 
much heat and altercation in parliament during this 
ſeſſion, as did the bill for regulating the land- forces, 
and puniſhing mutiny and deſertion : a bill which 
was looked upon as an incroachment upon the 
liberties and conſtitution of England, inaſmuch 
as it eſtabliſhed martial law, which wreſted from 


the civil magiſtrate the cognizance of crimes and 


miſdemeanours committed by the ſoldiers and offi- 

cers of the army: a ;urifiRion inconſiſtent with 

the genius and diſpoſition of the people. The 
dangers that might accrue from ſuch a power were 
explained in the lower houfe by Mr. Hutchinſon, 

Mr. Harley, and Mr. Robert Walpole, which laſt, 
however, voted afterwards .for- the bill. In the 

houſe of lords, it was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the 

earls of Oxford, Strafford, and lord Harcourt. 

Their objections were anſwered by lord Carteret. 

The bill paſſed by a great majority ; but divers 

lords entered a proteſt. This affair being diſcuſſed, 

a bill was brought in for veſting in truſtees the for- 

feited eſtates in Britain and Ireland, to be fold for 

the uſe of the public; for giving relief to lawful 
creditors; by determining, the claims ; and for the 

more effectual bringing into the reſpective ex- 
chequers, the rents and profits of the eſtates till 

Olamixon. ſold. The time of claiming was prolonged : the 
Annals. ſum of twenty thouſand pounds was reſerved out 
Tamer. of the ſale of the eſtates in Scotland, for erecting 
Hiſt. Reg. ſchools ; and eight thouſand pounds for building 
State Trial. barracks in that kingdom. The king having ſigni- 
Dcb.invar!. fied, by a meſſage to the houſe of commons, that 
broke he had lately received ſuch information from 
- 29% hag abroad, as gave reaſon to believe- that a naval 
mi force, employed where it ſhould be neceſſary, 
would give weight to his endeavours : he therefore 
thought fit to acquaint the houſe with this circum- 

OY | ſtance, 
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ſtance, not doubting but that in caſe he ſhould be 4 C. 717. 


obliged, at this critical juncture, to exceed the 
number of men granted this year for the ſea-ſer- 
vice, the houſe would provide for ſuch exceeding. 
The commons immediately drew up and preſented 
an addreſs, aſſuring his majeſty that they would 
make good ſuch exceedings of ſeamen as he ſhould 
find neceſſary to preſerve the tranquility of Europe. 
On the twenty-firſt day of March the king went to 
the houſe of peers, and having paſſed the bills that 
were ready for the royal aſſent, ordered the parha- 
ment to be prorogued “. 

The king of Spain, by the care and indefatigable 
diligence of his prime miniſter cardinal Alberoni, 
equipped a very formidable armament, which, in 
the beginning of June, ſet fail from Barcelona 
towards Italy; but the deſtination of it was not 
known. A ſtrong ſquadron having been fitted out 
in England, the marquis de Monteleone ambaſſa- 
dor from Spain, preſented a memorial to the Britiſh 
miniſtry, importing, that fo powerful an armament 
in time of peace could not but give umbrage to the 
king his maſter, and alter the good intelligence 
that ſubſiſted between the wo crowns. In anſwer 
to this repreſentation, the miniſters declared, that 
the king intended to ſend admiral Byng with a 
powerful ſquadron into the Mediterranean, to 
maintain the neutrality in Italy. Mean while, the 
negotiations between the Engliſh and French mini- 
ſters produced the quadruple alliance, by which 
king George and the regent preſcribed a peace be- 
tween the emperor, the king of Spain, and the 


% 
' 


* Ear] Cowper lord chancellor re · fioner of the treaſury, The lord Stan- 
ſigned the great ſeal, which at firſt was hope and Mr.Craggs were appointed ſe - 
put in commiſſion 3 but afterwards cretaries of ſtate, Lord Stanhope and 
given to lord Parker as high chancellor, lord Cadogan were afterwards created 
The earl of Sunderland was made pre- earls, 
hdent of the council, and firſt commĩſ- 
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230 HISTORYor ENGLAND. 

4. C. 1718. king of Sicily, and undertook to compel Philip 
and the Savoyard to ſubmit to ſuch conditions as 
they had concerted with the emperor. Theſe 
powers were allowed only three months to conſider 
the articles, and declare whether they would reje& 

- them, or acquieſce i in the partition. Nothing could 

be more contradictory to the true intereſt of Great- 
Britain than this treaty, which deſtroyed the balance 
in Italy, by throwing ſuch. an acceſſion of power 
into the hands of the houſe of Auſtria ; interrupted 
the commerce with Spain; involved the kingdom 
in an immediate war with that monarchy; and 
gave riſe to all the quarrels and diſputes which have 
arifen between England and Spain in the ſequel. 

The ſtates general did not approve of ſueh violent 

meaſures, and for ſome time kept aloof; but at 

length they acceded to the quadruple alliance, 

which indeed was no other than a very expenſive 

compliment to the emperor, who was deſirous of 
adding Sicily to his other Italian dominions. 

The king of England had'uſed ſome endeavours 
to compromiſe the difference between his Imperial 
majeſty and the | Spaniſh branch of the | houſe of 
Bourbon. Lord Stanhope had been ſent to Ma- 
drid with a plan of pacification, which being re- 
jected by Philip, as partial and iniquitous, the 

: king determined to ſupport his mediation by force 
Aamiral of arms. Sir George Byng failed from Spithead 
Was ſci on the fourth day of June, with twenty ſhips of 
ter ranean · the line, two fire-ſhips, two bomb-veſſels, and 
ample inſtructions how to act on all emergencies. 
He arrived off cape St. Vincent on the thirtieth 
day of the month, when he diſpatched his ftcrerary 
to Cadiz with a letter to colone] Stanhope the 
Britiſh miniſter at Madrid, defiring him to inform 
his moſt catholic majeſty of the admiral's arrival in 
thoſe parts, and lay before him this article of his 


inſtructions ; Lou are to make inſtances Jo 
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of hoſtility: but in cafe the Spaniards do ſtill 
inſiſt, with their ſhips of war and forces, to at- 
tack the kingdom of Naples, or other the ter- 
ritories of the emperor in Italy, or to land in 
any part of Italy, which can only be with a de- 
ſign to invade the emperor's dominions, againſt 
whom only they have declared war by invading 
Sardinia; or if they ſhould endeavour to make 
themſelves maſters of the kingdom of Sicily, 
which muſt be with a deſign to invade the king- 
dom of Naples ; in which caſe you are, with all 
your power, to hinder and obſtruct the ſame. 
If it ſhould ſo happen, that at your arrival, 
with our fleet under your command, in the 
Mediterranean, the Spaniards ſhould already 
have landed any troops in Italy, in order to in- 


vade the emperor's territories, you ſhall endea- 


vour amicably to diſſuade them from perſevering 
in ſuch an attempt, and offer them your aſſiſ- 
tance to help them to withdraw their troops, 
and put an end to all further acts of it 


But, in caſe theſe your friendly endeavours ſouid 


prove ineffectual, you ſhall, by keeping com- 
pany with, or intercepting their ſnips or convoy; 
or, if it be neceſſary, by openly oppoſing them, 
defend the emperor's territories from any further 
attempt.” When cardinal Alberoni peruſed theſe 


inſtructions, he told colonel. Stanhope with ſome 
warmth, that his maſter would run all hazards, 
and even ſuffer himſelf to be driven out of Spain, 
rather than recal his troops, or conſent to a ſuſpen- 


ſion of arms. 


He ſaid the Spaniards were not to 


be frightened ; and he was ſo well convinced that 
the fleet would do their duty, that in caſe of their 
being attacked by admiral Byng, he ſhould be in 


no pain for the ſucceſs. 


Mr. Stanhope preſenting 


Q 4 him 
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both parties to ceaſe from uſing any further acts &. C. 1718. 
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4. C. 1713. him with a lift of the Britiſh ſquadron, he threw 


it upon the ground with great emotion. He pro- 
miſed, however, to lay the admiral's letters be- 
fore the king, and to let the envoy know his ma- 


feſty's reſolution. Such an .interpoſition could not 


but be very provoking to the Spaniſh miniſter, 
who had laid his account with the conqueſt of 
Sicily, and for that purpoſe prepared an armament 
which was altogether ſurpriſing, conſidering the 
late ſhattered condition of the Spaniſh affairs. He 
ſeems to have put too much confidence in the 


ſtrength of the Spaniſh fleet. In a few days he ſent 


back the admiral's letter to Mr. Stanhope, with a ; 


note under it, importing, that the chevalier Byng 


might execute the orders he had received from the 
king his maſter. 

The admiral, in Paſſing by Gibraltar, was joined 
by vice-admiral Cornwal with two ſhips. He pro- 
ceeded to Minorca, where he relieved the garriſon 
of Portmahon. Then he failed for Naples, where 
he arrived on the firſt day of Auguſt, and was re- 
ceived as a deliverer : 2 the Neapolitans had 


been under the utmoſt terror of an invaſion from 


the Spaniards. Sir George Byng received intel- 
ligence from the viceroy count Daun, who treated 
him with the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of reſpect, 
that the Spaniſh army amounting to thirty thou- 
ſand men, commanded by the marquis de Lede, 
had landed in Sicily, reduced Palermo and Meſſina, 
and were then employed in the ſiege of the citadel 
belonging to this laſt city : that the Piedmonteſe 
garriſon would be obliged to ſurrender, if not 
ſpeedily relieved : that an alliance was upon the 
carpet between the emperor and the king of Sicily, 
which laſt had deſired the aſſiſtance of the Impe- 
rial troops, and agreed to receive them into the 
citadel of Meſſina. The admiral _—_— = 
Olve 


GEORGE. 1. 


ſolved to ſail. thither, and took under his convoy a 4. C. 1718, 


reinforcement of two thouſand Germans for the ei- 
tadel, under the command of general Wetzel. He 
forthwith ſailed from Naples, and on the ninth day 
of Auguſt was in fight of the Faro of Meſſina. 
He diſpatched his own captain with a polite meſſage 
to the marquis de Lede, propoſing a ceſſation of 
arms in Sicily for two months, that the powers of 
Europe might have time to concert meaſures for 
reſtoring a laſting peace; and declaring, that 
ſnould this propoſal be rejected, he would, in pur- 
ſuance of his inſtructions, uſe all his force to pre- 
vent further attempts to diſturb the dominions his 
maſter had engaged to defend. The Spaniſh ge- 
neral anſwered, that he had no powers to treat, 
conſequently could not agree to an armiſtice, but 
ſnould obey his orders, which directed him to re- 
duce Sicily for his maſter the king of Spain. The 
Spaniſh fleet had ſailed from the harbour of Meſſina 
on the day before, the Engliſh ſquadron appeared. 
Admiral Byng ſuppoſed they had retired to Malta, 
and directed his courſe towards Meſſina, in order 
to encourage and ſupport the garriſon in the cita- 
del. . But, in doubling the point of Faro, he de- 
{cried two Spaniſh ſcouts, and learned from the 
people of a telucca from the Calabrian ſhore, that 
they had ſeen from the hills the Spaniſh fleet lying 
to in order of battle. The admiral immediately 
detached the. German troops to Reggio, under 
convoy of two ſhips of war. Then he ſtood through 
the Faro after the Spaniſh ſcouts that led him to 
their main fleet, which before noon he deſcried in 
line of battle, amounting to ſeven and twenty fail 
large and ſmall, beſides two fire- ſhips, four bomb- 
veſſels, and ſeven gallies. They were commanded 
in chief by don Antonio de Caſtanita, under whom 
were the four rear. admirals Chacon, Mari, Gue- 


vara, and Cammock. At fight of the Engliſh | 
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A. C. 1718. ſquadron they ſtood away large, and Byng gave 
Chace all the reſt of the day. In the morning, 
which was the eleventh of Auguſt, the rear-admiral 
de Mari, with ſix ſhips of war, the gallies, fire- 
ſhips, and bomb-ketches, ſeparated from the main 
fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore. The 
Engliſh admiral detached captain Walton with five 
ſhips in purſuit of them; and they were ſoon en- 
gaged. He himſelf continued to chace their main 
fleet; and about ten o'clock the battle began. 

abe Senn The Spaniards ſeemed to be diſtracted in their 

fleet off cafe COunſels, and acted in confuſion. They made a 

Palo. running fight, and the admirals behaved with cou- 
rage and activity, in ſpite of which they were al! 
taken but Cammock, who made his eſcape with 
three ſhips of war and three frigates. In this en- 
gagement, which happened off cape Paſſaro, cap- 
tain Haddock of the Grafton ſignalized his cou- 
rage in an extraordinary manner. On the 
eighteenth the admiral received a letter from 
captain Walton, dated off Syracuſe, intimating 
that he had taken four Spaniſh” ſhips of war, to- 
gether with a bomb-ketch, and a veſſel laden with 
arms; and that he had burned four ſhips of the 
line, a fire-ſhip, and a bomb-veſſe]l F. Had the 
Spaniards followed the advice of rear-admiral Cam- 
mock, who was a native of Ireland, Sir George 
 Byng would not have obtained ſuch an eaſy vic- 
tory. That officer propoſed that they ſhould remain 
at anchor in the road of Paradiſe, with their broad- 
ſides to the ſea; in which caſe the Engliſh admiral 
would have found it a very difficult taſk to attack 
them : for the coaſt is ſo bold, that the largeſt 
ſhips could ride with a cable aſhore; whereas far- 


„ This letter is juſtly deemed a cu- * were upon the coaft, the number 
rious ſpecimen of the laconic ſtyle. as per margin, I am, &c. 

c Sir, We have taken and deſtroyed | G, Walton,” 
* alltheSpaniſh ſhips and veſſels which : 


ther 
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ther out the currents are fo various and rapid, that + o. 27:3; 


the Engliſh ſquadron could not have come to 
anchor, or lie near them in 'order of battle : be- 
ſides, the Spaniards might have been reinforced 
from the army on ſhore, which would have raiſed 
batteries to annoy the aſfailants. Before king 
George had received an account of this engage- 
ment from the admiral, he wrote him a letter with 
his own hand, approving his conduft. When Sir 
George's eldeſt ſon arrived in England, with a cir- 
cumſtantial account of the action, he was graci- 
ouſly received, and ſent back with plenipotentiary 


powers to his father, that he might negotiate 


with the ſeveral princes and ſtates of Italy, as he 
ſhould ſee occaſion. The fon likewiſe carried the 
king's royal grant to the officers and ſeamen, of all 
the prizes they had taken from the Spaniards. Not- 
withſtanding this victory, the Spaniſh army carried 


on the ſiege of the citadel of Meſſina with ſuch 


vigour, that the governor ſurrendered the place by 
capitulation on the twenty-ninth day of September. 
A treaty was now concluded at Vienna between the 
emperor and the duke of Savoy. They agreed to 
form an army for the conqueſt of Sardinia in be- 
half of the duke; and in the mean time this prince 


engaged to evacuate Sicily: but until his troops 
could be conveyed from that iſland, he conſented 


that they ſhould <co-operate' with the Germans 
againſt the common enemy. Admiral Byng con- 
tinued to aſſiſt the Imperialiſts in Sicily, during 
the beſt part of the winter, by ſcouring the ſeas 
of the Spaniards, and keeping the communication 
open between the German forces and the Calabrian 
ſhore, from whence they were ſupplied with pro- 
viſions. He acted in this ſervice with equal con- 
duct, reſolution, and activity. He conferred with 
the viceroy of Naples, and the other Imperial ge- 
nerals, about the operations of the enſuing cam- 


paign, 
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A. C. 1718. paign, and count Hamilton was diſpatched to 


Remon- 
ſtrances of 


Vienna, to lay before the emperor the reſult of their 
deliberations: then the admiral ſet ſail for Mahon, 


where his ſhips might be refitted, and put in a 


condition to take the ſea in the ſpring. 
The deſtruction of the Spaniſh fleet was a ſub- 


ject that employed the deliberations and conjecture 


of all the politicians in Europe. Spain exclaimed 
againſt the conduct of England, as inconſiſtent. with 
the rules of good faith, for the obſervation of 
which ſhe had always been ſo famous. The mar- 
quis de Monteleone wrote a letter to Mr. ſecretary 


the Spaniſh Craggs, in which he expoſtulated with him upon 


miniſtry, 


ſuch an unprecedented outrage. Cardinal Albe- 
roni, in a letter to that miniſter, inveighed againſt 
it as a baſe unworthy action. He ſaid the neutra- 
lity of Italy was a weak pretence, ſince every body 
knew that neutrality had long been at an end; 
and that the princes guarantees of the treaty of 
Utrecht were intirely diſcharged from their engage- 
ments, not only by the {candalous infringements 
committed by the Auſtrians in the evacuation 
of Catalonia and Majorca; but alſo . becauſe the 
guaranty was no longer binding than till a peace 


was concluded with France. He taxed the Britiſh 


miniſtry with having revived, and ſupported this 
neutrality, not by an amicable mediation, but by 
open violence, and artfully abuſing the confidence 
and ſecurity of the Spaniards. This was the lan- 
guage of diſappointed ambition, Nevertheleſs, it 
muſt be owned, that the conduct of England on 
this occaſion was irregular, partial, and preci- 
pitate. „ 5 | 
The parliament meeting on the eleventh day of 
November, the king, in his ſpeech, declared that 
the court of Spain had rejected all his amicable pro- 
poſals, and broke through their moſt ſolemn en- 
gagements for the ſecurity of the Britiſh appar 
0 
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To vindicate therefore the faith of his former trea- A. C. 716. 
ties, as well as to maintain thoſe he had latex 
made, and to protect and defend the trade of his 
ſubjects, which had in every branch been violently 
and unjuſtly oppreſſed, it became neceſſary for his 
naval forces to check their progreſs: that notwith- 
ſtanding the ſucceſs of his arms, that court had late- 
ly given orders at all the ports of Spain and of the 
Weſt-Indies, to fit out privateers againſt the Eng- 
liſh, He ſaid he was perſuaded that a Britiſh par- 
lament would enable him to refent ſuch treat- 
ment : and he aſſured them that his-good brother 
the regent of France was ready to concur with him 

in the moſt vigorous meaſures. A ſtrong oppoſi- 
tion was made in both houſes to the motion for an 
addreſs of thanks and congratulation propoſed by 
lord Carteret. . Several peers obſerved, that ſuch 
an addreſs was, in effect, to approve a ſea-fight 
which might be attended with dangerous conſe- 
quences, and to give the ſanction of that auguſt 
aſſembly to meaſures, which, upon examination, | "Wk 
might appear either to claſh with the law of nations, 60 
or former treaties, or to be prejudicial to the trade 8 
of Great-Britain : that they ought to proceed with 
the utmoſt caution and matureſt deliberation, in an 
affair wherein the honour, as well as the intereſt , 
of the nation were ſo highly concerned. Lord Diputes1a 
Strafford moved for an addrefs, that Sir George 2 ae 
Byng's inſtructions might be layed before the'miral Byng's 
houſe, Earl Stanhope replied, that there was no 5 
occaſion for ſuch an addreſs, ſince by his majeſty's fleet. 
command he had already layed before the houſe the | 
treaties, of which the late ſea fight was a conſe- 
quence : particularly the treaty for a defenſive 
alliance between the emperor and his majeſty, con- 
cluded at Weſtminſter on the twenty-fifth day of 
May, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
lixteen ; and the treaty of alliance for _— 
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40. 2738, and ſettling the public peace, ſigned at London on 
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the twenty-ſecond day of July. He affirmed, that 
the court of Spain had violated the treaty of 
Utrecht, and acted againſt the public faith, in at- 
tacking the emperor's dominions, while he was en- 
gaged in a war againſt the enemies of Chriſtendom: 
that they had rejected his majeſty's friendly offices 
and offers for mediating an accommodation. He 
explained the cauſe of his own journey to Spain, 
and his negotiations at Madrid. He added, it was 
high time to check the growth of the naval power 
of Spain, in order to protect and ſecure the trade 
of the Britiſh ſubjects, which had been violently 
oppreſſed by the Spaniards. After a long debate, 
the motion was carried by a conſiderable majority. 
The ſame ſubject excited diſputes of the ſame na- 
ture in the houſe of commons, where the lord Hin- 
chinbroke moved, that, in their addreſs of thanks, 
they ſhould declare their entire ſatisfaction in thoſe 
meaſures which the king had already taken for 
ſtrengthening the proteſtant ſucceſſion, andeſtabliſh- 
ingalaſting tranquility in Europe. The members in 
the oppoſition urged, that it was unparliamentary 
and unprecedented, on the firit day of the ſeſſion, 
to enter upon. particulars : that the buſineſs in 
queſtion was of the higheſt importance, and deſerv- 
ed the moſt mature deliberation : that, before they 
approved the meaſures which had been taken, they 
ought to examine the reaſon on which thoſe mea- 
ſures were founded. Mr. Robert Walpole affirm- 
ed, that the giving ſanction in the manner propoſed, 
to the late meaſures, could have no other view than 
that of ſcreening miniſters who were conſcious of 
having begun a war againſt Spain, and now wanted 
to make it the parliament's war. He obſerved, that 
inſtead of an intire ſatisfaction, they ought to ex- 
preſs their intire diſſatisfaction with ſuch conduct 
as was contrary to the law of nations, and a breach 
0 
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in a long ſpeech, explained the nature of the qua- 
druple alliance, and juſtified all the meaſures which 
had been taken. The addrets, as moved by lord 
Hinchinbroke, was at length carried, and preſented 
to his majeſty. Then the commons proceeded to 
conſider the ſupply. They voted thirteen thou- 
ſand five hundred ſailors; and twelve thouſand 
four hundred thirty-five men for the land- ſervice. 
The whole eſtimate amounted to two millions two 
hundred and fifty-ſeven thouſand five hundred and 
eighty-one pounds, nineteen ſhillings. - The mo- 
ney was raiſed by a land-tax, malt-tax, -and lot- 
tery. "4 pes 5 

On the thirteenth day of December, earl Stan- 
hope declared, in the houſe of lords, that, in order 
to unite the hearts of the well-affe&ted to the pre- 
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of the moſt ſolemn treaties. Mr. ſecretary Craggs, A. c. 18. 


fent eſtabliſhment, he had a bill to offer under the 


title of An act for ſtrengthening the proteſtant 3 
« intereſt in theſe kingdoms.” It was accordingly ing the pro- 


read, and appeared to be a. bill repealing the acts 
againſt occaſional conformity, the growth of ſchiſm, 
and ſome clauſes in the corporation and teſt- acts. 
This had been concerted by the miniftry, in pri- 
vate meetings with the moſt eminent diſſenters. 
The Tory lords were aſtoniſhed at this motion, for 
which they were altogether unprepared. Never- 
theleſs, they were - ſtrenuous in their oppoſition. 
They alledged that the hill, inſtead of ſtrengthen- 
ing, would. certainly weaken the church of Eng- 
land, by plucking off her beſt feathers, inveſting 
her enemies with power, and ſharing with church- 
men the civil and military employments of which 
they were then wholly poſſeſſed. Earl Cowper de- 
clared himſelf againſt that part of the bill by which 


teſtant inte- 


reſt. 


ſome clauſes of the teſt and corporation acts were 


repealed; becauſe he looked upon thoſe acts as the 
= main 
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A. c. 1718-matn bulwark of our excellent conſtitution in 


church and ſtate, which ought to be inviolably pre- 
ſerved. The earl of Ilay oppoſed the bill, becauſe, 
in his opinion, it infringed the pacta conventa of 
the treaty of union, by which the bounds both of 
the church of England and of the church of Scot- 
land were fixed and ſettled ; and he was apprehen- 
five, if the articles of the union were broke with 


reſpect to one church, it might afterwards be a pre- 


\ 


cedent to break them with reſpe& to the other. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury ſaid, the acts which 
by this bill would be repealed, were the main bul- 
wark and ſupporters of the Engliſh church: he ex- 
preſſed all imaginable tenderneſs for well-meaning 
conſcientious difſenters ; but he could not forbear 
ſaying, ſome among that ſect made a wrong uſe of 
the B and indulgence ſnewn to them at the 
revolution, though they had the leaſt ſhare in 
that happy event; it was therefore thought neceſ- 


ſary for the legiſlature to interpoſe, and put a ſtop 


to the ſcandalous practice of occaſional conformity. 
He added, that it would be needleſs to repeal the 
act againſt ſchiſm, ſince no advantage had been 
taken of it, to the prejudice of the diſſenters. Dr. 
Hoadley biſhop of Bangor endeavoured to prove 
that the occaſional and ſchiſm acts were in effect 
perſecuting laws; and that by admitting the prin- 
ciple of ſelf-defence and ſelf-preſervation, in mat- 
ters of religion, all the perſecutions maintained by 
the heathens againſt the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, 
and even the popiſh inquiſition, might be juſtified. 
With reſpect to the power of which many clergy- 
men appeared fo fond and ſo zealous, he owned 
the deſire of power and riches was natural to all men; 
but that he had learned both from reaſon and 
from the goſpel, that this defire muſt be kept with- 


in due bounds, and not intrench upon the rights 


and 


GEORGE LI 


and liberties of their fellow-creatures and country- 4. ©. 2718. 


men. After a long debate, the houſe agreed to 
leave out ſome clauſes concerning the teſt and cor- 
poration- acts: then the bill was committed, and 


afterwards paſſed. In the lower houſe it met with 


violent oppoſition, in ſpite of which it was carried 
by the majority. 

The king, on the ſeventeenth day of December, 
ſent a meſſage to the commons, importing, that 
all his endeavours to procure redreſs for the in- 
juries done to his ſuhjects by the king af Spain, 
having proved ineffectual, he had found it neceſ- 
fary to declare war againſt that monarch. When a 
mation was made — an addreſs, to aſſure, the 
king they would chearfully ſupport him in the pro- 
ſecution of the war, Mr. Shippen and ſome other 
members ſaid, they did not ſee the neceſſity of in- 
volving the nation in a war on account of {ome 
grievances of which the merchants complained, as 
theſe might be amicably redreſſed. Mr. Stanhope 
aſſured the houſe, that he had preſented five and 
twenty memorials. to the miniſtry of Spain on that 
_ ſubject, without ſucceſs, Mr. Methuen accounted 
for the dilatory proceedings of the Spaniſh court in 
commercial affairs, by explaining the great variety 


of regulations in the ſeveral provinces and ports of 


that Kingdom. It was ſuggeſted, that the miniſtr 
payed very little regard to. the trade and interel. 
of the nation; inaſmuch as it appeared hy the an- 
ſwer from a ſecretary of ſtate to the letter of the 
marquis de Monteleone, that they would have 
overlooked the violation of the treaties of commerce, 
provided Spain had accepted the conditions ſtipu- 
lated in the quadruple alliance: that his majeſty 
the king of Great-Britain did not ſeek to aggran- 
dize himſelf by any new acquiſition, but was rather 
inclined to ſacrifice ſomethjng of his own to procure 
the general quiet and —— of Europe. A 


Nump. XC VI. member 
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War de- 
clared 
againſt 
Spain 


HISTORY ox ENGLAND. 
member obſerved, that no body could tell how 
far that ſacrifice would have extended ; but, cer- 
tainly it was a very uncommon ſtretch of conde- 
ſcenſion. This ſacrifice was ſaid to be the ceſſion 
of Gibraltar and Portmahon, which the regent of 
France had offered to the king of Spain, provided 
he would accede to the quadruple alliance. Hora- 


'tia Walpole obſerved, that the diſpoſition of Sicily 
in favour of the emperor was an infraction of the 


treaty of Utrecht; and his brother exclaimed 
againſt the injuſtice of attacking the Spaniſh fleet 


before a declaration of war. Notwithſtanding all 
theſe arguments and objections, the majority agreed 


to the addreſs; and ſuch another was carried in 
the upper houſe without a diviſion. The declara- 
tion of war againſt Spain was publiſhed with the 
uſual ſolemnities; but this war was not a favourite 
of the people, and therefore did not produce thofe 
acclamations that were uſual on ſuch occaſions. 
Mean while cardinal Alberoni employed all his 
intrigues, power, and induſtry, for the gratification 


of his revenge. He cauſed new ſhips to be built, 


the ſea-ports to be put in a poſture of defence, 
ſuccours to be ſent to Sicily, and the proper mea- 


fures to be taken for the ſecurity-of Sardinia. He, 


Conſpiracy 
againſt the 
regent of 
Frances 


by means of the prince de Cellamare, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador at Paris, caballed with the malcontents 
of that kingdom, who'were numerous and power- 
ful. A ſcheme was actually formed for ſeizing the 
regent, and ſecuring the perſon of the king. The 
duke of Orleans owed the firſt intimation of this 
plot to king George, who gave him to underſtand, 
that a conſpiracy was formed againſt his perſon and 
government. The regent immediately tobk mea- 


ſures for watching the conduct of all ſuſpected per- 


ſons; but the whole intrigue was diſcovered by ac- 


cident. The prince de Cellamare intruſted his 


diſpatches to the abbe Portocarpero, and to a * 
2 26 4 8 LE 3 0 07 
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of the marquis de Monteleone. They ſet out from 


Paris-in a poſt-chaiſe, and were overturned. The 


poſtilion overheard Portocarrero ſay, he would not 
have loſt his portmanteau for an hundred thouſand: 
piſtoles. The man, at his return to Paris, gave 
notice to the government of what he had obſerved. 
The Spaniards being purſued, were overtaken and 
ſeized at Poitiers, with the portmanteau, in which 
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the regent found two letters that made him ac- 


quainted with the particulars of the conſpiracy. 
The prince de Cellamare was immediately conduct- 
ed to the frontiers; the duke of Maine, the mar-' 
quis de Pompadour, the cardinal de Polignac, and 
many other perſons of diſtinction, were committed 
to different priſons. The regent declared war 
againſt Spain on the twenty-ninth day of Decem- 
er; and an army of ſix and thirty thouſand men 
began its march towards that kingdom in January, 
under the command of the duke of Berwick: 


Cardinal Alberoni had likewiſe formed a ſcheme j,,aa in- 
in favout of the pretender. The duke of Ormond' v-fion by 


repairing to Madrid, held conferences with his 
eminence; and meaſures were concerted for excit- 
ing another inſurrection in Great-Britain. The 
chevalier de St. George quitted Urbino by ſtealth; 
and embarking at Netuno, landed at Cagliari in 
March. From thence he took his paſſage to 


Roſes in Catalonia, and proceeded to Madrid, 


where he was received wich great cordiality, and 
treated as king of Great- Britain. An armament 
had been equipped of ten ſhips of war and tranſ- 
ports, having on board ſix thouſand regular troops, 
with arms for twelve thouſand men. The com- 
mand of this fleet was beſtowed on the duke 
of Ormond, with the title of captain- general 
of his moſt catholic majeſty. He was provid- 
ed with declarations in the name of that king, 
importing, that for many good reaſons he had ſent 
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A. c. 1718. part of his land and ſea-forces into England and 
Scotland, to act as auxiliaries to king James. 

King George, having received from the regent of 
France timely notice of this intended invaſion, of. 

fered, by.proclamation, rewards to thoſe that ſhould 
apprehend the duke of Ormond, or any gentleman 
embarked in that expedition. Troops were or- 

dered to aſſemble in the North and Weſt of Eng- 

land: two thouſand men were demanded of the 

ſtates- general: a ſtrong ſquadron was equipped to 

oppoſe the Spaniſh armament; and the duke of 
Orleans made a proffer to king George of twenty 
battalions for his ſervice. : 

His majeſty having communicated to both houſes 

of parliament the repeated advices he had received 
touching this projected deſcent, they promiſed to 
ſupport him againſt all his enemies. They deſired 

he would augment his forces by ſea and land ; and 

aſſured him they would make good the extraor- 

dinary expence. Two thouſand men were landed 

from Holland, and fix battalions of Imperialiſts 

from the Auſtrian Netherlands. The duke of Or- 

mond failed from Cadiz, and proceeded as far as 

Cape Finiſterre, where his fleet was diſperſed and 
diſabled by a violent ſtorm, which entirely defeated 

ee 8 the purpoſed expedition. Two frigates, however, 
niards land arrived in Scotland, with the earls Mariſchal and 
and. 2r* Seaforth, the marquis of Tullibardine, fome field- 
Scotland, officers, three hundred Spaniards, and arms for 
two thouſand men. They were joined by a ſmall 

body of Highlanders, and poſſeſſed themſelves of 

Donan- caſtle. Againſt theſe adventurers general 
Wightman marched with a body of regular troops 

from Inverneſs. They had taken puſſefſion of the 

paſs of Glenfhiel; but, at the approach of the king's 

forces, retired to the pals at Strachell, which they 
reſolved to defend. They were attacked and driven 

from one eminence to another till night, when the 

| N High- 
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Highlanders diſperſed; and next day the Spaniards 4. ©. +728. 


. ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. Mariſ- 


chal; Seaforth, and Tullibardine, with ſome of- 
ficers, retired to one of the weſtern iſles, in order to 


wait for an opportunity of being conveyed to the 
continent. | 5 | 5 
On the laſt day of February the duke of Somer- 
ſet repreſented, in the houſe of lords, that the 
number of peers being very much increaſed, eſpe- 
cially fince the union of the two kingdoms, it ſeem - 
ed abſolutely neceſſary to take effectual meaſures 
for preventing the inconveniencies that might at- 
tend the creation of a great number of peers, to 
ſerve a preſent purpoſe; an expedient which had 
been actually taken in the late reign. | 
fore moved, that a bill ſhould be brought in to 
ſettle and limit the peerage, in ſuch a manner, that 
the number of Engliſh peers ſhould: not be en- 
larged beyond fix above the preſent number, 
which upon failure of male iflue, might be ſupplied 
by new creations: that inſtead of the ſixteen elec- 
tive peers from Scotland, twenty- five ſhould be 
made hereditary on the part of that kingdom ; 
and, that this number, upon failure of heirs male, 
ſhould be ſupplied from the other members of the 
Scottiſh peerage. This bill was intended as a re- 
ſtraint upon the prince of Wales, who happened 
to be at variance with the preſent miniſtry. 
motion was ſupported by the duke of Argyle, now 
lord-ſteward of the houſhold, the earls of Sunder- 
land and Carliſle. It was oppoſed by the earl of 
Oxford, who ſaid, that although he expected no- 
thing from the crown, he would never give his vote 


for lopping off ſo valuable a branch of the prero- 


gative, which enabled the king to reward merit and 
virtuous actions. The debate was adjourned to 
the ſecond day of March, when earl Stanhope 
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. c. 1718. delivered a meflage from the king, intimating, that 


as they had under conſideration the ſtate of the 


Britiſh peerage, he had ſo much at heart the ſettling 
it upon ſuch a foundation as might ſecure the free- 


dom and conſtitution of parliaments in all future 


ages, that he was willing his prerogative ſhould 
not ſtand in the way of ſo great and neceſſary a 


Work. Another violent debate enſued between the 


Annals. 
Corbet. 
Tindal. 
Hiſt Reg. 
_ in 


Admiral Is, 


two factions. The queſtion here, as in almoſt 
every other diſpute, was not, Whether the mea. 
ſure propoſed was advantageous to the nation? 


but, Whether the Tory or the Whig intereſt 


ſhould predominate in parliament ? Earl Cowper 
_ affirmed, that the part of the bill relating to the 
Scottiſn peerage was a manifeſt violation of the 


treaty of union, as well as a flagrant piece of in- 


Juſtice, as it would deprive perſons of their right, 
without being heard, and without any pretence or 
- forfeiture on their part. He obſerved, that the 
- Scottiſh peers excluded from the number of the 


twenty five, would be in a worſe condition than 


any other ſubjects in the kingdom; for they would 
be neither electing nor elected, neither repreſent- 


ing nor repreſented. Theſe objections were over- 


ruled: ſeveral reſolutions were taken agreeable to 


the motion; and the judges were ordered to pre- 
pare and bring in the bill. This meaſure alarmed 


the generality of the Scottiſh peers, as well as many 
"Engliſh commoners, who ſaw in the bill the avenues 


of dignity and title ſhut up againſt them; and they 
did not fail to exclaim Wiek it, as an incroach- 


ment upon the fundamental maxims of the conſti- 
tution. Treatiſes were writ and publiſhed on both 
ſides of the queſtion; and a national clamour be- 
Part gan to ariſe, when earl Stanhope obſerved, in the 
Lives of the houſe, that as the bill had raiſed ſtrange apprehen- 
ſions, he thought it adviſeable to poſtpone the 

further 


* 
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further conſideration of it till a more proper oppor- &. C. 1718. 


tunity. It was according dropped, and the par- 
liament prorogued to the eighteenth day of April, 
on — occaſion his majeſty told both houſes, 
that the Spaniſh king had acknowledged the pre- 
tende 5 8 


The king having appointed lords. juſtices to rule · C. 719. 


the kingdom in his abſence, embarked in May for 
Holland, from whence he proceeded to Hanover, 
where he concluded a peace with Ulrica the new 
queen of Sweden. By this treaty Sweden yielded 
for ever to the royal and electoral houſe of Brunſ- 
wick, the dutchies of Bremen and Verden, with 
all their dependencies ; king George obliged him- 
ſelf to pay a million of rixdollars to the queen of 
Sweden; and to renew, as king of Great-Britain 
and elector of Hanover, the alliances formerly ſub- 
fiſting between his predeceſſors and that kingdom. 
He likewiſe mediated a peace between Sweden and 
his former allies the Danes, the Pruſſians, and the 
Poles. The czar, however, refuſed to give up his 
ſchemes of conqueſt. He ſent his fleet to the 
Scheuron or Batſes of Sweden, where his troops 
landing to the number of fifteen thouſand, com- 
_. mitted dreadful outrages ; but, Sir John Norris, 
who commanded an Engliſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas, 
having orders to ſupport the negotiations, and op- 
poſe any hoſtilities that might be committed, the 
Czar, dreading the fate of the Spaniſh navy, 
thought proper to recal his fleet. In the Mediter- 


ranean admiral Byng acted with unwearied vigour - 


in aſſiſting the Imperialiſts to finiſh the conqueſt of 
Sicily. The court of Vienna had agreed to ſend a 
ſtrong body of forces to finiſh the reduction of that 
| iſland; and the command in this expedition was 
beſtowed upon the count de Merci, with whom 
Sir George Byng conferred at Naples. This. ad- 
mural ſupplied them with ammunition and artillery 
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Count 

Meri aſ- 
ſumes the 
command 
of the Im- 
perial army 
in Sicily. 


Addivity of 
admiral 
Byng. 


HIS TORT Or ENGLAND. 
from the Spaniſh prizes. He took the whole rein! 
forcement under his convoy, and faw them ſafely 
landed in the bay of Patti, to the number of three 
thouſand five hundred horſe, 'and ten thouſand in- 
fantry. Count Merci thinking himfelf 'mote than 


a a match for the Spaniſh forces commanded by the 


marquis de Lede, attacked him in a'Ktong cam 
at Franca-villa; and was repulſed with the loſs of 
five thouſand men, himſelf being dangerouſly 
wounded in the action. Here his army muſt have 
periſhed for want of proviſion, had not they been 
8 the Engliſh navy. x. th 
Admiral Byng no ſooner learned the bad ſucceſs 
of the attack at Franca-villa, than he embarked 


* 


. two battalions from the garriſon of Melaz zo, and 


about a thouſand fecruits, whom he ſent under a 
convoy through the Faro to Scheſo-bay, in order 
to reinforce the Imperial army. He afterwards 


aſſiſted at a council of war with the German gene- 


rals, Who, in conſequence of his advice, undertook 
the ſiege of Meſſina. Then he repaired to Naples, 
where he propoſed to count Gallas, the new vice- 
roy, that the troops deſtined for the conqueſt of 
Sardinia ſhould be firſt landed in Sicily, and co- 
operate towards the conqueſt of that ifland. The 
propoſal was immediately diſpatched to the court 
of Vienna. In the mean time the admiral returned 
to Sicily, and aſſiſted in the ſiege of Meſſina. The 
town ſurrendered, the garriſon retired into the cita- 
del, and the remains of the Spaniſh navy which 
had eicaped at Paſſaro, were now deſtroyed in the 
Mole. The emperor approved of the ſcheme pro- 


poſed by the Engliſh admiral, to whom he wrote a 


very gracious letter, intimating, that he had dil- 
patched orders to the governor of Milan, to de- 
tach the troops deſigned for Sardinia to Vado, in 
order to be tranſported into Italy. The admiral 


Charged himſelf with the performance of this ſer- 


vice. 


% 
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vice. Having furtiſhed the Imperial army before 4. c. 705. 


Meſſina with another ſapply ef cannon, powder, 
and ſhot, upon his own credit, he Tet fail for Va- 
do, where he furmounted numberleſs difficulties 
ſtarted by the jealouſy of count Bonneval,, whowas 
anwilting to fee his troops deſtined for Sardima 
now diwerted to another expedition, in which he 
could not enjoy che chief eommand. At length, 
atthiral Byng ſaw the forces embarked, and con- 
voyed łhem to Meſſina, the citadel of which ſur- 
rendered in a few days after their arrival. By this 
ume the marquis de Lede had fortified a'ſtrong poſt 
at Caſtro-Giovanne, in the centre of the iſland; 
and eantoned his troops about Aderno, Palermo, 
and Catanea. The Imperialiſts could not pretend 
to attack him in this ſituatien, nor could they re- 
main in the neighbourhood 6f Meſſina, on account 
of the ſcarcity of proviſions. They would there- 
fore have been obliged to quit the iſland during the 
winter, had not the admiral undertaken to tranſport 
them by fea to Trapani, here they could extend 


themſelves in a plentiful country. He not only 


executed this enterprize, but even ſupplied them 
with corn from Tunis, as the harveſts of Sicily had 
been gathered into the Spaniſn magazines. It was 
the ſecond day of March before the laſt embarka- 
tion of the Imperial troops were landed at Trapani. 
The marquis de Lede immediately retired with 
his army to Alcamo, from whence he ſent his mare · 
chal de eamp to count Merei and the [Engliſh ad- 
miral, with overtures for evacuating Sicily. The 
propoſals were not diſagreeable to the Germans; 
but, Sir George Byng declared, that the Spaniards 
ſnould not quit the iſland while the war continued, 
as he foreſaw that theſe troops would be employed 
againſt France or England. He agreed, however, 
with count Merci, in .propofing, that if the mar- 
quis would furrender Palermo, and retire into l — 
; middle 


* 
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A. e. 1779, middle part of the iſland, they would conſent to 

o an armiſtice for ſix weeks, until the ſentiments of 
= their different courts ſhould be known. The mar- 
1 quis offered to furrender Palermo, in conſidera- 
| tion of a ſuſpenſion of arms for three months; but, 
= | while this negotiation was depending, he received 
advices from Madrid, that a general peace was 

| concluded. Nevertheleſs, he broke off the treaty, 
= in obedience to a ſecret order for that purpoſe. 
The king of Spain hoped to obtain the reſtitution 

| of St. Sebaſtian's, Fontarabia, and other places 
| taken in the courſe of the war, in exchange for 

| the evacuation of Sicily. Hoſtilities were continu- 

| ed until the admiral received advice from the earl 
1 of Stair at Paris, that the Spaniſh ambaſſador at 
4 | the Hague had ſigned the quadruple alliance. By 
3 - the ſame courier packets were delivered to the 
| count de Merci and the marquis de Lede, which 

| | laſt gave the admiral, and Imperial general to un- 

| derſtand, that he looked upon the peace as a thing 

| concluded; and was ready to treat for a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities. They inſiſted upon his delivering up 
Palermo; while he urged, that as their maſters 
were 1n treaty for ſettling the terms of evacuating 
Sicily and Sardinia, he did not think himſelf autho- 
riſed to agree to a ceſſation, except on condition, 
that each party ſhould remain on the ground they 
occupied, and expect further orders from their 
principals. After a fruitleſs interview, between 
the three chiefs at the Caſſine de Roſſignola, the 
Imperial general reſolved to undertake the ſiege of 
Palermo: with this view he decamped from Al- 
camo on the eighreenth day of April, and followed 
the marquis de Lede, who retreated before him, 
and took poſſeſſion of the advantageous poſts that 
commanded the paſſes into the plain of Palermo; 
but count Merci with indefatigable diligence 
marched over the mountains, while the admiral 
coaſted 


C 


coaſted. along-ſhore, attending the motions of the 4. C. 29 


army. The Spaniſh general perceiving the Ger- 
mans advancing into the plain, retired under the 
cannon of Palermo; and fortified his camp with 


ſtrong intrenchments. On the ſecond day of May The spa- 


the Germans took one of the enemy's redoubts by ene 


{urprize, and the marquis de Lede ordered all his Sicily. 


forces to be drawn out to retake this fortification : 
both armies were on the point of engaging when a 
courier arrived in a felucca with a packet for the 
marquis, containing full powers to treat and agree 
about the evacuation of the iſland, and the tranſ- 
portation of the army to Spain. He forthwith 
drew off his army; and ſent a trumpet to the ge- 
neral and admiral, with letters, informing them of 
the orders he had received. Commiſſioners were 
appointed on each ſide, the negotiations begun, 
and the conventions ſigned in a very few days. The 
Germans were put in poſſeſſion of Palermo; and 

the Spaniſh army marched to Termini, from 
whence they were tranſported to Barcelona. 

The admiral continued in the Mediterranean 
until he had ſeen the iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia 
evacuated by the Spaniards, and the mutual ceſ- 
ſions executed between the emperor and the duke 
of Savoy, in conſequence of which, four batta- 
lions of Piedmonteſe troops were tranſported from 
Palermo to Sardinia, and took poſſeſſion of Cag- 
liari in the name of their maſter. In a word, ad- 
miral Byng bore ſuch a conſiderable ſhare in this 
war of Sicily, that the fate of the iſland depended 
wholly on his courage, vigilance, and conduct. 
When he waited on his majeſty at Hanover, he 
met with a very gracious reception. The king told 
him he had found out the ſecret of obliging his 
enemies as well as his friends; for the court of 
Spain had mentioned him in the moſt honourable 
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1252 HISTORY OT ENGLAND. 
A. c. 17191. terms, with reſpect to his candid and friendly de- 
- portment, in providing tranſports and other neceſ- 
-taries for the embarkation of their troops, and in 
protecting them from oppreſſion. He was ap. 
' pointed treaſurer of the navy, and rear - admiral of 
Great - Britain: in a little time the king ennobled 
mim by the title of viſcount Torrington; he was 
declared a privy- counſellor; and afterwards made 
= | a knight of the Bath, at the revival of that order, 
1 During theſe occurrences in, the Mediterranean, 
= the duke of Berwick advanced with the French 
= army to the frontiers of Spain, where he took Fort 
=_ Paffage, and deftroyed ſix ſhips of war that were 
il on the ſtocks : then he reduced Fontarabia and St. 
Sebaſtian's, together with Port Antonio in the bot- 
tom of the Bay of Biſcay. In this laſt exploit the 
French were aſſiſted by a detachment of Engliſn 
ſeamen, who burned two large ſhips unfiniſhed, 
and a great quantity of naval ſtores. The king of 
England, with a view to indemnify himſelf for the 
expence of the war, projected the conqueſt of Co- 
runna in Biſcay, and of Peru in South America. 
Four thouſand men, commanded by lord Cobham, 
were-embarked at the Iſle of Wight, and failed on 
the twenty · firſt day of September, under convoy 
of five ſhips of war, conducted by admiral 
Mighels. Inſtead of making an attempt upon 
Carunna, they reduced Vigo with very little diffi- 
culty ; and Pont-a-Vedra ſubmitted without reſiſ- 
tance: here they found ſome braſs artillery, ſmall 
arms, and military ſtores, with which they returned 
to England. In the mean time captain Johnſon, 
with two Engliſh ſhips of war, deſtroyed the ſame 
number of Spaniſh ſhips in the port of Ribadeo to 
the eaſtward of Cape Ortegas; ſo that the naval 
power of Spain was totally. ruined. The expedi- 
tion to the Weſt-Indies was prevented by the 
peace. 


8 EORG E I. 


peace. | Spain being oppreffed on all fides, and 4. C. rf. 


utterly exhauſted; Philip ſaw the neceſſity of a 
ſpeedy, acification. He now perceived the mad- 
neſs of Alberoni's ambitious projects. That mi- 
niſter was perſonally diſagreeable to the emperor, 
the king of England, and the regent of France, 

who had declared they would hearken to no propo- 
fals while he ſhould continue in office: the Spaniſh, 
monarch, therefore, diveſted him of his employ- 
ment; and ordered him to quit the kingdom m 
three weeks. The marquis de Berretti Landi, mi- 


Philip 


253 


niſter from the court of Madrid at the Hague, de- obliged to 


livered a plan of pacification to the ſtates : but it ate the 
quadruple 


was rejected by the allies ; and Philip was obliged alliacce. 


at laſt ro accede to the quadruple alliance. 

On the fourteenth day of November king George 
returned to England, and on the twenty- third 
opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech, in 
which he told them, that all Europe, as well as 
Great-Britain, was on the point of being delivered 
from the calamities of war, by the influence of 
Britiſh arms and councils. He exhorted the com- 
mons to concert proper means for leflening the 
debts of the nation; and concluded with a pane- 


gyric upon his own government. It muſt be own- 


ed he had acted with equal vigour and deliberation, 
in all the troubles he had encountered ſince his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne. The addreſſes of both houſes 
were as warm as he could defire. They in parti- 
cular extolled him for having interpoſed in the be- 
half of the proteſtants of Hungary, Poland, and 
Germany, who had been oppreſſed by the practices 
of the popiſh clergy ; and prefented to him memo- 
rials containing a detail of their grievances. He 
and all the other proteſtant powers warmly inter- 
_ ceded in their favour ; but the grievances were not 
redreſſed. The peerage-bill was now revived by 
the duke of Buckingham ; and, in ſpite of all op- 
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A, c. 1719. poſition, paſſed through the houſe of lords. It had 


Bill for ſe- 
furing the 
dependency 
of Ireland 
upon the 
crown of - 
Great-Bri- 
tain. 


en projected by earl Stanhope, and eagerly ſup- 
ported by the earl of Sunderland; therefore Mr. 
Robert Walpole attacked it in the houſe of com- 
mons with extraordinary vehemence. Here too it 
was oppoſed by a conſiderable number of Whig 
members; and after warm debates, rejected by 
a large majority. The next object that engroſſed 
the attention of the parliament, was a bill for bet- 
ter ſecuring the dependency of Ireland upon the 
crown of Great-Britain. Maurice Anneſley had 
appealed to the houſe of peers in England, from a 
decree of the houſe of peers in Ireland, which was 
reverſed. The Britiſh peers ordered the barons of 
the exchequer in Ireland, to put Mr. Anneſley in 
poſſeſſion of the lands he had loft by the decree in 
that kingdom. The barons obeyed this order; 
and the Iriſh houſe of peers paſſed a vote againſt 
them, as having acted in derogation to the king's 
prerogative in his high court of parliament in Ire- 
land, as alſo of the rights and privileges of that 
kingdom, and of the parliament thereof : they 
likewiſe ordered them to be taken into cuſtody of the 
uſher of the black-rod : they tranſmitted a long re- 
preſentation to the king, demonſtrating their right to 
the final judicature of cauſes; and the dukeof Leeds, 
in the upper houſe, urged fifteen reaſons to ſup- 
port the claim of the 1riſh peers. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe arguments, the houſe of lords in Eng- 
land reſolved, That the barons of the exchequer 
in Ireland had acted with courage, according to 


law, in ſupport of his majeſty's prerogative, and 


with fidelity to the crown of Great-Britain. They 
addreſſed the king to confer on them ſome marks 
of his royal favour, as a recompence for the il! 
uſage they had undergone. Finally, they prepared 
the bill, by which the Iriſh houſe of lords was de- 
prived of all right to. paſs ſentence, affirm, or re- 

| 5 verſe 
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yerſe any judgment or decree, given or made in 4. e. 1719. 


any court within that kingdom. In the houſe of 
commons it was oppoſed by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Hunger- 
ford, the lords Moleſworth and Tyrconnel ; but 
was carried by the majority, and received the 
royal aſſent. | 
The king's having recommended to the com- 
mons the conſideration of proper means for leſſen- 
ing the national debt, was a prelude to the famous 
South-ſea act, which became productive of ſo much 
miſchief and infatuation. The ſcheme was pro. 
jected by Sir John Blunt, who had ben bred a ſcri- 
vener ; and was poſſeſſed of all the cunning, plau- 
ſibility, and boldneſs, requiſite for ſuch an under- 
taking. He communicated his plan to Mr. Aiſlabie, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, as well as to one 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate. He anſwered all their 
objections; and the project was adopted. They 


foreſaw their own private advantage in the execu- 


tion of the deſign, which was imparted, in the 
name of the South-ſea company, of which Blunt 


was a director, who influenced all their proceed- 


ings. The pretence for the ſcheme, was to diſ- 
charge the national debt, by reducing all the funds 
into one. The bank and South ſea company out- 
bid each other. The South-ſea company altered 
their original plan, and offered ſuch high terms to 
the government, that the propoſals of the bank 
were rejected; and a bill was ordered to be brought 
into the houſe of commons, formed on the plan 


preſented by the South-ſea company. While this goun-2 


affair was in agitation, the ſtock of that company . 
roſe from one hundred and thirty to near four hun- 4 


nnals. 
Corbet 


dred, in conſequence of the conduct of the com- mis. Reg. 


mons, who had rejected a motion for a clauſe in 


Tindal. 
Lives of tłe 


the bill, to fix what ſhare in the capital ſtock of Admiral. 


the company ſhould be veſted in thoſe proprietors 


of 
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4,C, ine of the annuities who. might voluntarily ſubſcribe ; 


other countries; 10 - 


or how many years purchafe in maney they ſhauld 
receive in ſubſcribing, at the choice of the pro- 


prietors. In the houſe of lords the bill was oppoſed 


by the lord North and Grey, the earl Cowper, the 


dukes of Wharton, Buckingham, and other peers. 


They affirmed, it was calculated for inriching a 
few and impoveriſning a great number: that it 
countenanced the fraudulent and perniciqus prac- 
tice of ſtock.jobbing,. which diverted the genius 
of the people from trade and induſtry : that it 
would give foreigners the opportunity to double 
and treble. the vaſt ſums they had in the public 
funds; and that they wauld be tempted to realize 
and withdraw their capital and immenſe gains to 

that-Great-Britain would be 


. drained of its golch and ſilver : that the artificial 


end prodigigus riſe of the South: ſea Rock was a 
dangerous bait, which might decoy many unwary 


people to their ruin, alluring them by a falſe pro- 


ſpect of gan to part with: the fruits of their in- 
duſtry, ig purchaſe imaginary riches : that the 
addition above thirty miſhions capital wquld give 
ſuch power to the Sputh-lga company, as might 
endanger ae liberties of ght nation ;-for, by their 
extenſive iatereſt chen would pę able to influence 
maſt, if nr Al che en of the members; and 


conſequenti aver-rule-the reſolutions of the houſe 


of commons. Earl-Cowper urged, that in all 
public bargains the perſons in the adminiſtration 
ought to take care, that they ſhall be more ad- 


vantageous to the ſtate than to private perſons ; 
but that a contrary method had been followed in the 
contract made with the South-ſea company; for, 


ſhould the Rocks be kept at the advanced price to 


which they had been raiſed by the oblique arts of 


ſock jobbing, either that company or its principal 
members 
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members would gain above thirty millions, of 4 c. 1720, 


which no more than one fourth part would be 
given towards the diſcharge of the national debts. 
He apprehended, that the re-purchaſe of annuities 
would meet with. inſuperable difficulties ; and, in 
ſuch caſe, none but a few perſons who were in the 
ſecret, who, had bought ſtocks at a low rate, and 
afterwards ſold them at a high price, would in the 
end be gainers by the project. The earl of Sun- 
derland anſwered their objections. He declared, 
that thoſe” who countenanced the ſcheme of the 
South-ſea company, had nothing in-view but the 
advantage of the nation. He owned that the 
managers for that company had undoubtedly a 
proſpect of private gain, either to themſelves or to 
their corporation ; but, he ſaid, when the ſcheme 
was accepted, neither the one nor the other could 
foreſee that the ſtocks would have riſen to ſuch a 
height: that if they had continued as they were, 
the public would have had the far greater ſhare of 
the advantage accruing from the ſcheme; and, 
ſhould they be kept up to the preſent high price, 
it was but reaſonable, that the South - ſea company 
ſnould enjoy the profits procured to it by the wiſe 
management and induſtry of the directors, which 
would enable it to make large dividends, and there- 
by accompliſh the purpoſe of the ſcheme. The 
bill paſſed without amendment or diviſion ; and 
on the ſeventh day of April received the royal aſ- 
ſent. By this act the South-ſea company was au- 
thorized to take in by purchaſe or ſubſcription, the 
irredeemable debts of the nation, ſtated at ſixteen 
millions five hundred forty-ſix thouſand four hun- 
dred eighty-two pounds, ſeven ſhillings, one 
penny farthing, at ſuch times as they ſhould find 
convenient before the firſt day of March of the en- 
ſuing year, and without any compulſion on 
any of the proprietors, at ſuch rates and prices as 

N 9s. 8 mould 
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. e. ine. ſhould be agreed upon between the company and 


the reſpective proprietors. They were likewiſe 
authorized to take in all the redeemable debts, 
amounting to the ſame ſum as that of the irre- 
dee mables, either by purchaſe, by taking ſubſerip- 
tions, or by paying off the creditors. For the 
liberty of taking in the national debts, and in- 
creaſing their capital ſtock accordingly, the com- 
pany conſented, that their preſent, and to be in- 
creaſed annuity, ſhould be continued at five per 
cent. till Midſummer, in the year one . thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven; from thence to 
be reduced to four per cent..and be redeemable by 
parliament, In conſideration of this and other ad- 
vantages expreſſed in the act, the company decla- 
red themſelves willing to make ſuch payments into 
the receipt of the exchequer, as were ſpecified for 
the uſe of the public, to be applied to the diſ- 
charge of the public debts incurred before Chriſt- 
mas, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſixteen. The ſums they were obliged to pay for 
the liberty of raking in the redeemable debts, 


four years and a half's purchaſe for all the long and 


mort annuities that ſhould be ſubſcribed, and one 
year's purchaſe for ſuch long annuities as ſhould 
not be ſubſcribed, amounted: on the execution of 
the act to about ſeven millions. For enabling the 
company to raiſe this ſum, they. were impowered 
to make calls for money from their members; to 
open books of ſubſcription ; to grant annuities re- 
deemable by the company; to borrow money up- 
on any contract or bill under their common ſeal, 
or on the credit of their capital ſtock ; to convert 
the money demanded of their members into ad- 
ditional ſtock, without, however, making any addi- 
tion to the company's annuities, payable out of 
the public duties. It was enacted, That out of 
the firſt monies ariſing from the ſums payed by the 

| company 


company into the exchequer, ſuch public debys 4. C. 11268 
carrying intereſt at five per cent. incurred be- 
fore the twenty-fifth day of December, in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixteen, founded 
upon any former a& of parliament, as were now 
redeemable, or might be redeemed before the 
twenty-fifth day of December, in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-two, ſhould 
be diſcharged in the firſt place: then all the re- 
mainder ſhould be applied towards paying off ſo 
much of the capital ſtock of the company as ſhould 
then carry an intereſt of five per cent. It was likewiſe 
provided, That after Midfummer, in the year 
one thouſand: ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven, the 
company ſhould not be payed off in any ſums be- 
ing leſs: than one million at a time. 1 

The heads of the royal-affurance and London- 
aſſurance companies, underſtanding that the civil 
liſt was conſiderably in arrears, offered to the mini- 
ſtry ſix hundred thouſand pounds towards the diſ- 
charge of that debt, on condition of their obtain- 
ing the king's charter, with. a parliamentary ſanc- 
tion for the eſtabliſnment of their reſpective com- 
panies. The propofal was embraced; and the charter 
king communicated it in a meſſage to the houſe of Nantes to 
commons, deſiring their concurrence. A bill was and Lenden 
immediately paſſed, enabling his majeſty to grant dura, 
lerters of incorporation to the two companies. 
It ſoon obtained the royal aſſent; and on the 
eleventh day of June an end was put to the ſeſ- 
ſion. This was the age of intereſted projects in- 
ſpired by a venal ſpirit of adventure; the natural 
conſequence of that avarice, fraud, and profligacy, 
which the monied corporations had introduced. 
This, of all others, is the moſt unfavourable æra 
for an hiſtorian. A reader of ſentiment and ima- 
gination cannot be entertained or intereſted by a 
dry detail of ſuch. tranſactions as admit of no 
| S 2 warmth, 
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A. c. 1720. warmth, no colouring; no embelliſhment; a detail 
which ſerves only to exhibit an inanimated pictur 

of taſteleſs vice and mean degenera q. 


By this time an alliance otfenſive and defenſiy 
was concluded at Stockholm between king George 
and the queen of Sweden, by which his majeſty 
engaged to fend a fleet into the Baltic to act 
againſt the czar of Muſcovy, in caſerthat monarch 
ſhould reject reaſonable propoſals of peace. Peter 
loudly complained of the inſolent interpoſition of 
king George, alledging, that he had failed in his 
engagements, both as elector of Hanover and 
king of Great- Britain. His reſident at London 
preſented a long memorial on this ſubject, which 


was anſwered by the Britiſn and Hanoverian mini- 


ſtry. Theſe recriminations ſerved only to inflame 
the difference. The czar continued to proſecute 
the war; and at length concluded a peace without 
a mediator. At the inſtances, however, of king 
George and the regent of France, a treaty of 
peace was ſigned between the queen of Sweden and 
the king of Pruſſia, to whom that princeſs ceded 
the city of Stetin, the diſtrict between the rivers 


Oder and Pehnne, with the iſles: of Wollin and 


Uſedom. On the other hand he engaged to join 
the king of Great-Britain in his endeavours to 
effect a peace between Sweden and Denmark, 
on condition that the Daniſh: king ſhould reſtore 
to queen Ulrica that part of Pomerania which he 
had ſcized: he likewiſe promiſed to pay to that 
queen two millions of rixdollars, in conſideration 
of the ceſſions ſne had made. The treaty between 
Sweden and Denmark was ſigned at Frederickſtadt 
in the month of June, through the mediation of 
the king of Great Britain, who became guarantee 
for the Dane's keeping poſſeſſion of Sleſwick. He 
conſented, however, to reſtore the Upper Pome- 
rania, the iſle of Rugen, the city of Wiſmar, and 

| | what- 
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whatever he had taken from Sweden during the 4. c. 1720, 
war, in conſideration of Sweden's renouncing the 
exemption from toll in the Sound, and the two 
Belts; and paying to Denmark fix hundred thou- 
ſand rixdollars. | 
Sir John Norris had again failed to the Baltic 
with a ſtrong {quadron, to give weight to the king's 
mediation. When he arrived at Copenhagen he 
wrote a letter to prince Dolgorouki, the czar's am- 
baſſador at the court of Denmark, ſignifying, that 
he and the king's envoy at Stockholm were veſted 
with full powers to act Jointly or ſeparately in qua- 
lity of plenipotentiaries, in order to effect a peace 
between Sweden and Muſcovy, in the way of me- 
diation. The prince anſwered, that the czar had 
nothing more at heart than peace and tranquility; 
and, in caſe his Britannic majeſty had any propotals 
to make to that prince, he hoped the admiral 
would excuſe him from receiving them, as they 
might be delivered in a much more compendious 
way. The Engliſh fleet immediately joined that 
of Sweden as auxiliaries ; but they had no oppor- 
tunity of acting againſt the Ruſſian ſquadron, 
which ſecured itſelf in Revel. Ulrica queen of 
Sweden and ſiſter to Charles XII. had married the 
prince of Heſſe, and was extremely deſirous that 
he ſhould be joined with her in the adminiſtration 
of the regal power. She wrote a leparate letter to pn of 
each of the four ſtates, deſiring they would confer Helie elected 
upon him the ſovereignty ; and, after ſome oppo- r 
ſition from the nobles, he was actually elected Ling 
of Sweden. He ſent one of his general officers 
to notify his elevation to the czar, who congratu- 
lated him upon his acceſſion to the throne ; and 
this was the beginning of a negotiation which end- 
ed in peace, and eſtabliſned the tranquillity of the 
North. In the midit. of theſe tranſactions king 
George {et out from England for his Hanoverian 
"3 domini- 
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dominions; but, before he departed from Great- 
Britain he was reconciled to the. prince of Wales, 
through the endeavours of the duke of Devon- 
ſhire and Mr. Walpole, who, with the earl Cowper, 
lord Townſhend, Mr. Methuen, and Mr. Pulteney, 


was received into favour, and reunited with the 
_ miniſtry. The earls of Dorſet and Bridgewater 
were promoted to the title of dukes ; the lord viſ- 


count Caſtleton was made an earl ; Hugh Boſcawen 
was created a baron, and viſcount Falmouth ; and 
John Wallop baron and viſcount of Lyming- 
ton. 

While the king was involved at Hanover in a 
labyrinth of negotiations, the South-ſea ſcheme 
produced a kind of national delirium in his Engliſh 
dominions. Blunt the projector had taken the 
hint of his plan from the famous Miſſiſſippi ſcheme 


formed by Law, which in the preceding year had 


raiſed ſuch a ferment in France, and intailed ruin 
upon many thouſand families of that kingdom. In 
the ſcheme of Law there was ſomething ſubſtan- 
tial. An excluſive trade to Louiſiana promiſed 
ſome advantage; though the deſign was defeated 


by the frantic eagerneſs of the people. Law him- 


ſelf became the dupe of the regent, who transfer- 
red the burden of fifteen hundred millions of the 


king's debts to the ſhoulders of the ſubjects; while 


the projector was ſacrificed as the ſcape-goat of 
political iniquity. The South-ſea ſcheme promiſed 
no commercial advantage of any conſequence. It 
was buoyed up by nothing but the folly and rapa- 
ciouſneſs of individuals, which became ſo blind 
and extravagant, that Blunt, with moderate talents, 
was able to impoſe upon the whole nation, and 
make tools of the other directors, to ſerve his own 


Purpoſes, and thoſe of a few aſſociates. When 


this projector found, that the South-ſea ſtock did 


not rite according to his expectation, upon the bill's 
| | bdeing 


GEDRGE:L 


being paſſed, he circulated a report, that Gibraltar A. c. 1726. 


and Portmahon would be exchanged for ſome 
places in Peru; by which means the Engliſh trade 
to the South-ſea would be protected and enlarged. 
This rumour, diffuſed by his emiſſaries, acted like 
a contagion. In five days the directors opened 
their books for a ſubſcription of one million, at 
the rate of three hundred pounds for every hun- 
dred pounds capital. Perſons of all ranks crowd- 
ed to the houſe in ſuch a manner, that the firſt 
ſubſcription exceeded two millions of original 
ſtock. In a few days this ſtock advanced to three 
hundred and forty pounds; and the ſubſcriptions 
were ſold for double the price of the firſt payment. 
Without entering into a detail of the proceedings, 
or explaining the ſcandalous arts that were practiſed 
to inhance the value of the ſtock, and decoy the 
unwary, we ſhall only obſerve, that by the pro- 
miſe of prodigious dividends,. and other infamous 
arts, the ftock was raifed to one thouſand ; and the 


whole nation infected with the ſpirit of ſtock-job-. 


bing to au aſtoniſhing degree, All diſtinctions of 
party, religion, fex, character, and circumſtance; 
were ſwallowed up in this univerſal concern, or in 


ſome ſuch pecuniary project. Exchange-alley was 


filled with a ſtrange concourſe of ſtateſmen and 
clergymen, churchmen and diſſenters, Whigs and 
Tories, phyſicians, lawyers, tradeſmen, and even 
multitudes of females. All other profeſſions and 
employments were utterly neglected; and the peo- 
ple's attention wholly engroſſed by this and other 
chimerical ſchemes, which were known by the de- 
nomination of Bubbles. New companies ſtarted 
up every day, under the countenance of the prime 
nobility. The prince of Wales was conſtituted 
governor of the Welch copper company: the duke 
of Chandois appeared at the head of the York- 
building company: the duke of Bridgewater 
| | oe tormed 
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formed a third, for building houſes in London and 
Weſtminſter. About an hundred ſuch ſchemes 


were projected and put in execution, to the ruin 


of many thouſands. The ſums propoſed to be 
raiſed by theſe expedients amounted to three hun- 
dred millions ſterling, which exceeded the value of 
all the lands in England. The nation was ſo in- 
toxicated with the ſpirit of adventure, that people 
became a prey to the groſſeſt deluſion. An ob- 
ſcure projector pretending to have formed a very 
advantageous ſcheme, which, however, he did not 
explain, publiſhed propoſals for a ſubſcription, in 
which he promiſed, that in one month the particu- 
lars of his project ſhould be diſcloſed. In the 
mean time he declared, that every perſon paying 
two guineas, ſhould be intitled to a ſubſcription for 
one hundred pounds, which would produce that 
ſum yearly. In one forenoon this adventurer re- 
ceived a thouſand of theſe ſubſcriptions ; and in 
the evening ſet out for another kingdom. The 
king, before his departure, had iſſued a proclama- 
tion againſt theſe unlawful projects; the lords-ju- 
Itices atterwards diſmiſſed all the petitions that 
Had been preſented for charters and patents; and 
the prince of Wales renounced the company of 
which he had been elected governor. The South- 


Hea ſcheme raiſed ſuch a flood of eager avidity and 


The bubble 


peaks. 


extravagant hope, that the majority of the direc- 
tors were ſwept along with it, even contrary to their 
own ſenſe and inclination; but Blunt and his ac- 
complices ſtill directed the ſtream. 

The infatuation prevailed till the eighth day of 
September, when the ſtock began to fall. Then 
did ſome of the adventurers awake from their de- 
lirtum. The number of the ſellers daily increaſed. 
On the twenty-ninth day of the month, the ſtock 
had ſunk to one hundred and fifty: ſeveral eminent 
Soldimiths and bankers, who had lent great ſums 

_ upon. 
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upon it, were obliged to ſtop payment and abſcond. A. c. 172v- 


The ebb of this portentous tide was ſo violent, 
that it bore down every thing in its way; and an 
infinite number of families was overwhelmed with 
ruin. Public credit ſuſtained a terrible ſhock : the 
nation was thrown into a dangerous ferment ; and 
nothing was heard but the ravings of grief, diſap- 
pointment, and deſpair. Some principal members of 
the miniſtry were deeply concerned in theſe fraudu- 
lent. tranſactions: when they ſaw the price of ſtock 
ſinking daily, they employed all their influence with 
the bank to ſupport the credit of the South-ſea 
company. That corporation agreed, though with 
reluctance, to ſubſcribe into the ſtock of the South- 


ſea company, valued at four hundred per cent. 


three millions five hundred thouſand. pounds, which 
the company was to repay to the bank on I ady- 
day and Michaelmas of the enſuing year. Books 
were opened at the bank to take in a ſubſcription 
for the ſupport of public credit; and - conſiderable 
ſums of money were brought in. By this expe- 
dient the ſtock was raiſed at firſt, and thoſe who 
contrived it ſeized the opportunity to realize. But 
the bankruptcy of goldſmiths and the ſword-blade 


company, from the fall of South-ſea ſtock, occa- 


fioned ſuch a run upon the bank, that the money 
was payed away faſter than it could be received 
from the ſubſcription. - Then the South-ſea ftock 
ſunk again; and the directors of the bank finding 
themſeves in danger of being involved in that com- 
pany's ruin, renounced the agreement, which 
they were under no obligation to perform. All 
expedients having failed, and the clamours of the 
People daily increaſing, expreſſes were diſpatched 


to Hanover, repreſenting the ſtate of the nation, 


and preſſing the king to return. He accordingly 
ſhortened his intended ſtay in Germany, and ar- 
| 8 | rived 
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A. c. 1720. rived in England on the eleventh day of Novem: 


ber. 

The parliament being aſſembled on the eighth 
day of December, his majeſty expreſſed his con- 
cern for the unhappy turn of affairs, which had ſo 


deeply affected the public credit at home; and 
he earneſtly deſired the commons to conſider of 
the moſt effectual and ſpeedy methods to reſtore 


the national credit, and fix it upon a laſting eſta. 
bliſhment. The lower houſe was too much in- 
tereſted in the calamity to poſtpone the conſidera- 


tion of that ſubject. The members ſeemed to lay 


aſide all party diſtinctions, and vie with each other 
in promoting an inquiry, by which juſtice might 
be done to the injured nation. They ordered the 
directors to produce an account of all their pro- 
ceedings. Sir Joſeph Jekyll moved, that a ſelect 
committee might be appointed to examine the par- 
ticulars of this tranſaction. Mr. Walpole, now 
paymaſter of the forces, obſerved, that ſuch a me- 
thod would protract the inquiry, while the public 
credit lay in a bleeding condition. He told the 
houſe he had formed a ſcheme for reſtoring public 
credit; but, before he would communicate this 
plan, deſired to know whether the ſubſcriptions of 
public debts and incumbrances, money-ſubſcrip- 
tions, and other contracts made with the South-fea 
company, ſhould remain 1n the preſent ſtate. After 
a warm debate, the queſtion was carried in the 
affirmative, with this addition,  ** Unleſs altered 
„ for the eaſe and relief of the proprietors, by a 
„ general court of the South-ſea company, or ſet 
e aſide in due courſe of law.” Next day Walpole 
produced his ſcheme to ingraft nine millions of 
South-ſea ſtock into the bank of England, and the 
like ſum into the Eaſt-India company, on certain 
conditions. The houſe voted, that propoſals 1 5 

n 0 
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be received from the bank, and thoſe two com- A. C. 170. 
panies, on this ſubject; and theſe being delivered, 


the commons reſolved, that an ingroſſment of 


nine millions of the capital ftock of the South-ſea 


comany, into the capital ftock of the bank and 
Eaſt-India company, as propoſed by theſe com- 
panies, would contribute very much to the reſtor- 


ing public credit. A bill upon this reſolution was 
brought 1n, paſſed through both houſes, and re- 

ceived the royal aſſent. Another bill was enacted 

into a law, for reſtraining the ſub-governor, de- 
puty-governor, directors, treaſurer, under-trea- 

ſurer, caſhier, fecretary, and accountants of the 
South-ſea company, from quitting the kingdom, 

till the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament; and 

for diſcovering their eftates and effects, ſo as to 

prevent them from being tranſported or alienated. A fecret 
A committee of ſecrecy was choſen by ballot, to {Ninety 
examine all the books, papers, and proceedings, the houſe of 
relating to the execution of the South-ſea at. 


The lords were not leſs eager than the commons, 1,cuiry care 


to proſecute this inquiry; though divers members ried on by 
in both houſes were deeply involved in the guilt and ts 
infamy of the tranſaction. Earl Stanhope faid the 
eſtates of the criminals, whether directors or nor 
directors, ought to be confiſcated to repair the pub- 
lic loſſes. He was ſeconded by lord Carteret, 
and even by the earl of Sunderland. The duke of 
Wharton declared he would give up the beſt friend 
he had, ſhould he be found guilty. He obſerved, 
that the nation had been plundered in a moſt fla 
grant and notorious manner; therefore they ought 
to find out and puniſh the offenders ſeverely, with- 
out reſpe& of perſons. The ſub and deputy go- 
vernors, the directors and officers of the South-lea 
company, were examined at the bar of the houſe. 
Then a bill was brought in, diſabling them to en- 
joy any office in that company, or in the Eaft-India 

com- 
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A. C. 17209. company, or in the bank of England. Three 


brokers were likewiſe examined, and made great 


diſcoveries. Knight, the treaſurer of the South- 
company, who had been intruſted with the ſecrets 
of the whole affair, thought proper to withdraw 
himſelf from the kingdom. A proclamation was 
iſſued to apprehend him; and another for prevent- 
ing any of the directors from eſcaping out of the 
kingdom. At this period, the ſecret committee 
informed the houſe of commons, that they had al- 


ready diſcovered a train of the deepeſt villany and 


fraud that hell ever contrived to ruin a nation, 


which in due time they would lay before the houſe; 


in the mean while, they thought it highly neceſſary 


to ſecure the perſons of ſome of the directors and 
principal officers of the South-ſea company, as well 


as to ſeize their papers. An order was made to 
ſecure the books and papers of Knight, Surman, 
and Turner. The perſons of Sir George Caſwel, 
Sir John Blunt, Sir John Lambert, Sir John Fel- 
lows, and Mr. Grigſby, were taken into cuſtody, 
Sir Theodore Janſſen, Mr. Sawbridge, Sir Robert 
Chaplain, and Mr. Eyles, were expelled the houſe 
and apprehended. Mr. Aiſlabie reſigned his em- 


ployments of chancellor of the exchequer and lord 


of the treaſury; and orders were given to remove 
all directors of the South-fea company from the 
places they poſſeſſed under the government. 

The lords, in the courſe of their examination, 
diſcovered that large portions of South-ſea ſtock 


had been given to ſeveral perſons in the adminiſ- 


tration and. houſe of commons, for promoting the 
paſſage of the South-ſea act. The houſe imme- 
diately reſolved, that this practice was a notorious 
and moſt dangerous ſpecies of corruption: that the 
directors of the South. ſea company having ordered 
great quantities of their ſtock to be bought for the 


ſervice of the company, w when Jt was at a very high 


price, 
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price, and on pretence of keeping up the price of A. C. 1726, 

ſtock ; and at the ſame time ſeveral of the directors, 

and other officers belenging to the: company, hav- 

ing, in a clandeſtine manner, fold their own ſtock 

to the company, ſuch directors and officers were 

guilty of a notorious fraud and breach of truſt; and 

their ſo doing was one great cauſe of the unhappy 

turn of affairs, that had ſo much affected pub- 

lic credit. Many other reſolutions were taken 

againſt that infamous confederacy, in which, how- 

ever, the innocent were confounded with the 

guilty. Sir John Blunt refuſing to anſwer certain 

interrogations, a violent debate aroſe about the 

manner in which he ſhould be treated. The duke 

of Wharton obſerved, that the government of the 

beſt princes was ſometimes rendered intolerable to 

their ſubjects by bad miniſters: he mentioned the 

example of Sejanus, who had made a diviſion in 

the Imperial family, and rendered the reign of 

Claudius hateful to the Romans. Earl Stanhope 

conceiving this reflection was aimed at him, was 

ſeized with a tranſport of anger. He undertook 

to vindicate the miniſtry; and ſpoke with ſuch ve- 

hemence as produced a violent head- ach, which 

obliged him to retire. He underwent proper eva- 

cuations, and ſeemed to recover; but next day, in p orf 

the evening, became lethargic, and being ſeized earl Stan- 

with a ſuffocation, inſtantly expired. The king bebe, 

deeply regretted the death of this favourite mini- 

ſter, which was the more unfortunate as it hap- 

pened at ſuch a critical conjuncture; and he ap- 

pointed the lord Townſhend to fill his place of ſe- 

cretary. Earl Stanhope was ſurvived but a ſew 

days by the other ſecretary Mr. Craggs, who died 

of the ſmall- pox on the ſixteenth day of February. aud wr. 

Knight, the caſhier of rhe South-ſea company, be- Cres. 

ing ſeized at Tirlemont, by the vigilance of Mr. 

Gandot, ſecretary to Mr. Leathes, the Britiſh re- 
ſident 
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Ae. 15:0. dent at Bruſſels, was confined: im the citadel-of. 
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Antwerp. Application was made to the court of 
Vienna, that he ſhould be: delivered up to ſuch 
perſons as might be appointed to receive him: but 
he had found means to intereſt the ſtates of Bra- 


bant in his behalf. They inſiſted upon their pri- 


vilege granted by charter, that no perſon appre- 
hended for any crime in Brabant, ſhould. be tried 
in any other country. The houſe of commons 
expreſſed their indignation at this frivolous pre- 
tence : inftances were renewed to the emperor; 
and in the mean time Knight eſcaped from the 


citadel of Antwerp. 


The committee of ſecrecy found, that before 
any ſubſcription could be made, a fictitious ſtock 
of five hundred and feventy-four thouſand: pounds 
had been diſpoſed of by the directors, to facilitate 
the paſſing the bill. Great part of this was diftri- 
buted among the earl of Sunderland, Mr. Craggs 
fenior, the dutcheſs of Kendal, the counteſs of Pla- 
ten and her two nieces, Mr. ſecretary Craggs, and 
Mr. Aiſlabie chancellor of the exchequer. In con- 
ſequence of the committee's report, the houſe 
came to ſeveral ſevere though juſt reſolutions, 
againſt the directors and officers of the South-ſea 
company ; and a bill was prepared for the relief 
of the unhappy ſufferers. Mr. Stanhope, one of 
the ſecretaries of the treaſury, charged, in the re- 
port, with having large quantities of ſtock and 
ſubſcriptions, deſired that he might have an op- 


portunity to clear himſelf. His requeſt was grant- 


ed; and the affair being diſcuſſed, he was cleared 
by a majority of three voices. Fifty thouſand 
pounds in ſtock had been taken by Knight for the 
uſe of the earl of Sunderland. Great part of the 


houſe entered eagerly into this inquiry; and a vio- 


lent diſpute enſued. The whole ſtrength of the mi- 


niſtry was muſtered in his defence. The * 
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declared him innocent: the nation in general was A. C. 1729. 
of another opinion. He reſigned his place of firſt 
commiſſioner in the treaſury, which was beſtowed 
upon Mr. Robert Walpole; but he ſtill retained 
the confidence of his maſter. With reſpe& to Mr. 
Aiſlabie, the evidence appeared fo ſtrong againſt 
him, that the commons reſolved, he had promoted. 
the deſtructive execution of the South-ſea ſcheme, 
with a view to his own exorbitant profit, and com- 
bined with the directors in their pernicious prac- 
tices, to the ruin of public credit. He was ex- 
pelled the houſe, and committed to the Tower. 
Mr. Craggs ſenior died of the lethargy before he 
underwent the cenſure of the houſe. Nevertheleſs, 
they reſolved, that he was a notorious accomplice 
with Robert Knight, and ſome of the directors, in 
carrying on their ſcandalous practices; and there- 
fore, that all the eſtate of which he was poſſeſſed, 
from the firſt day of December, in the-preceding 
year, ſhould be applied towards the relief of the 
unhappy ſufferers in the South ſea company. The The eſtates 
directors, in obedienee to the order of the houſe eee 
delivered inventories of their eſtates, which were South- ſea 
confiſcated by act of parliament, towards making eee 
good the damages ſuſtained by the company, after 2!4mizoa. 
3 certain allowance was deducted for each, accord- nin. Reg. 
ing to his conduct and circumſtances. 5 
The delinquents being thus puniſhed. by the for- Tinaal. 
feiture of their fortunes, the houſe converted their 
attention to means for repairing the miſchiefs which „ , 
the ſcheme had produced. This was a very diffi- ef the com. 
cult taſk, on account of the contending intereſts of mon with 
thoſe engaged in the South-ſea company, which the ock of 
rendered it impoſſible to relieve ſome but at the e South: 
expence of others. Several wholeſame reſolutions pany, 
were taken, and preſented with an addreſs to the 
king, explaining the motives of their proceedings. 
On the. twenty-ninth day of July, the parliamen 
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4. c. 1721. was prorogued for two days only. Then his ma- 


jeſty going to the houſe of peers, declared, that 
he had called them together again ſo ſuddenly, that 
they might reſume the conſideration of the ſtate of 
public credit. The commons immediately prepar- 


ed a hill upon the reſolutions they had taken. The 


whole capital ſtock, 2: the end of the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty, amounted to 
about thirty-ſeven millions eight hundred thouſand 
pounds. The ſtock allotted to all the proprietors 
did not exceed twenty-four millions five hundred 
thouſand pounds; the remaining capital ſtock be- 


longed to the company in their corporate capacity. 


It was the profit ariſing from the execution of the 
South-ſea ſcheme ; and out of this the bill enact- 
ed, that ſeven millions ſhould be payed to the pub- 
lic. The preſent act likewiſe directed ſeveral ad- 
ditions to be made to the ſtock of the proprietors, 
out of that poſſeſſed by.'the company in their own 
right: it made a particular diſtribution of ſtock, 


amounting to two millions two hundred thouſand 
pounds; and, upon remitting five millions of the 


ſeven to be payed to the public, annihilated two 
millions of their capital. It was enacted, that 
after theſe diſtributions, the remaining capital ſtock 
ſhould be divided among all the proprietors. This 


dividend amounted to thirty-three pounds ſix ſhil- 
lings and eight-pence per cent. and deprived the 


company of eight millions nine hundred thouſand 
pounds. They had lent above eleven millions on 
{tock unredeemed. Of which the parliament diſ- 
charged all the debtors upon their paying ten per 


cent. Upon this article the company's'lols exceed- 


ed ſix millions nine hundred thouſand pounds; for 
many debtors refuſed to make any payment. The 
proprietors of the ſtock loudly complained of their 
being deprived of two millions; and the parliament, 
in the ſequel, revived that ſum which had been 


® | annihilated. 
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annihilated. While this affair was in agitation, 
petitions from counties, cities, and boroughs, in 
all parts of the kingdom, were preſented to the 
houſe, crying for juſtice againſt the villainy of the 
directors. Pamphlets and papers were daily pub- 
ſhed on the ſame ſubject; ſo that the whole na- 
tion was exaſperated to the higheſt pitch of reſent- 
ment. By the wiſe and vigorous reſolutions of the 
parliament, the South-ſea company was ſoon in a 
condition to fulfil their engagements with the pub- 
lic; the ferment of the people ſubſided, and the 
credit of the nation was reſtored. | 

During the infatuation produced by this infa- 
mous ſcheme, luxury, vice, and profligacy, in- 


creaſed to a ſhocking degree of extravagance. The 


adventurers, intoxicated by their imaginary wealth, 
pampered themſelves with the rareſt dainties, and 
the moſt expenſive wines that could be imported : 
they purchaſed the moſt ſumptuous furniture, equi- 
page, and apparel, though without taſte or diſcern- 
ment: they indulged their criminal paſſions to the 
moſt ſcandalous exceſs: their diſcourſe was the lan- 
guage of pride, inſolence, and the moit ridiculous 
oſtentation: they affected to ſcoff at religion and 
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morality ; and even to ſet heaven at defiance The Bill gan 


earl of Nottingham complained, in the houſe o 
lords, of the growth of atheiſm, profaneneſs, and 
immorality ; and a bill was brought in for ſuppreſ- 
ſing blaſphemy and profaneneſs. It contained ſe- 
veral articles ſeemingly calculated to reſtrain the 
liberty granted to nonconformiſts, by the laws of 
the laſt ſeſſion : for that reaſon it met with violent 
oppoſition. It was ſupported by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the earl of Nottingham, the lords 
Bathurſt and Trevor, the biſhops of London, Win- 
Cheſter, Litchfield and Coventry. One of theſe 


7 at hei ſm 2nd 


im moralit 
teſtponea. 


ſaid, he verily believed the preſent calamity, oc- 


caſioned by the South - ſea project, was a judgment 
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4 C. 1721. of God on the blaſphemy and profaneneſs of the 


The earl of Peterborough dec 


nation. Lord Onſlow replied, © That noble peer 
% muſt then be a great ſinner, for he has loſt con- 
% ſiderably by the South-ſea ſcheme.” The duke 
of Wharton, who had rendered himſelf famous by 
his wit and profligacy, ſaid he was not inſenſible of 
the common opinion of the town.concerning him- 


ſelf; and gladly ſeized this opportunity of vindi- 


cating his character, by declaring he was far from 
being a patron of blaſphemy, or an enemy to reli- 
gion, On the other hand, he could nat but op- 
poſe the bill, becauſe he canceived it to be repug- 
nant to the holy ſcriptures. Then pulling an old 
family bible from his pocket, he quoted ſcvcral 
paſſages from the epiſtles of St. Peter and St, Paul; 
concluding that the bill might be thrown out. 
_ that though he 
was for a parliamentary king, yet he did not deſire 
to have a parliamentary God, or a parliamentary 
religion ; and, ſhould the houſe declare for one of 
this kind, he would go to Rome and endeavour to 
be choſen a cardinal ; for he had rather fit in the 
conclave than with their lordſhips upon thoſe 
terms. After a vehement debate, the bill was poſt- 
poned to along day, by a conſiderable majority. 
The ſeaſon was far advanced before the ſupplies 
were granted ; and at length they were not voted 
with that chearfulneſs and good humour which 
the majority had hitherto manifeſted on ſuch occa- 
fions. On the ſixteenth day of June, the king 
lent a meſſage to the houſe of commons, importing, 
that he had agreed to pay a ſubſidy to the crown of 
Sweden, and he hoped they would enable him to 
make good his engagements. The leaders of the 
oppoſition took fire at this intimation. They de- 
ſired to know whether this ſubſidy, amounting to 
ſeventy- two thouſand pounds, was to be payed to 
Sweden over and above the expence of maintaining 
5 a 
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4 ſtrong ſquadron in the Baltic? Lord Moleſworth 4. C. . 
obſerved, that, by our late conduct, we were be- 
come the allies of the whole world, and the bubbles 
of all our allies; for we were obliged to pay them 
well for their aſſiſtance. He affirmed, that the 
treaties which had been made with Sweden, at dif- 
ferent times, were inconſiſtent and contradictory : 
that our late engagements with that crown were 
contrary to the treaties ſubſiſting with Denmark; 
and directly oppoſite to the meaſures formerly con- 
certed with the czar of Muſcovy. He faid, that in 
order to engage the czar to yield what he had 
gained in the courſe of the war, the king of Pruſſia 
ought to give up Stetin, and the elector of Hano- 
ver reſtore Bremen and Verden: that, after all, 
England had no buſineſs to intermeddle with the 
affairs of the empire: that we reaped little or no 
advantage by our trade to the Baltic, but that of 
procuring naval ſtores: he owned that hemp was 
a very neceſſary commodity, particularly at this 
juncture; but he infiſted, that if due encourage- 
ment were given to ſome of our plantations in 
America, we might be ſupplied from thence at 4 
much cheaper rate than from Sweden and Norway. 
Notwithſtanding theſe arguments, the Swediſh 
ſupply was granted ; and, in about three weeks, 
their complaiſance was put to another proof. They 
were given to underſtand, by a ſecond meſlage, that 

the debts of rhe civil liſt amounted to five hun- 
dred and fifry thouſand pounds; and his majeſty 
hoped they would impower him to raiſe that ſum 
upon the revenue, as he propoſed it ſhould be re- 
placed to the civil liſt, and reimburſed by a deduc- 

tion from the ſalaries and wages of all officers, and 
the penſions and other payments from the crown. 
A bill was prepared for this purpoſe, though not 
without warm oppoſition : and, at the fame time, 
an act paſſed for a general pardon. On the tenth 
| 5 1 day 
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A. C. 1721. day of Auguſt, the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a 


Seſſion 
cloſed. 


ſpeech, in which he expreſſed his concern for the 
ſufferings of the innocent, and a juſt indignation 
againſt the guilty, with reſpe& to the South-ſea 
icheme. Theſe profeſſions were judged neceſſary 
to clear his own character, which had incurred the 
ſuſpicion of ſome people, who whiſpered that he 
was not altogether free from connexions with the 
projectors of that deſign; that the emperor had, at 
his deſire, refuſed to deliver up Knight; and 
that he favoured the directors and their accom- 


plices. 


Ihe lords Tor and 8 were now 


Alliance be- 
tween 
Great- Rri- 
tain ,France, 


and Spain. 


appointed ſecretaries of ſtate ; and the earl of liay 
was veſted with the office of lord privy- ſeal of Scot- 
land. In June the treaty of peace between Great- 
Britain and Spain was ſigned at Madrid. The con- 
tracting parties engaged to reſtore mutually ail the 
effects "Ieized and confiſcated on both ſides. In 
particular, the king of England promiſed to re- 
ſtore all the ſhips of the ' Spaniſh fleet which had 
been taken in the Mediterranean, or the value of 
them, if they were fold. He likewiſe promited, in 
a ſecret article, that he would no longer interfere in 
the affairs of Italy; and the king of Spain made an 
ablolute ceſſion of Gibraltar and Portmahon. At 
the ſame time, 2 defenſive alliance was concluded 
between Great-Britain, France, and Spain. All 
remaining difficulties were referred to a congreſs at 
Cambray, where they hoped to conſolidate a gene- 


ral peace by determining all differences between 


the emperor and his catholic majeſty. In the mean 
time, the powers of Great Britain, France and 
Spain, engaged, by virtue of the preſent treaty, to 
grant to the duke of Parma a particular protection 
for the preſervation of his territories and rights, 
and for the ſupport of his dignity. It was allo ſti- 
_— that the ſtates general ſhould be invited 


tO 
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to accede to this alliance. The congreſs at Cam- A. C. 1721. 


bray was opened; but the demands on both ſides 
were ſo high, that it proved ineffectual. In the 
mean time, the peace between Ruſſia and Sweden 
was concluded, on condition that the czar ſhould 
retain Livonia, Ingria, Eſtonia, part of Carelia, 
and of the territory of Wyburg, Riga, Revel, and 
Narva, in conſideration of his reftoring part of Fin- 
land, and paying two millions of rixdollars to the 
king of Sweden. The perſonal animoſity ſubſiſt- 
ing between king George and the czar ſeemed to 
increaſe. Baſtagif, the Ruſſian refident at Lon- 
don, having prelented a memorial that contained 
ſome unguarded expreſſions, was ordered to quit 


the kingdom in a fortnight. The czar publiſhed a 


declaration at Peterſburg, complaining of this out- 
rage, which, he ſaid, ought naturally to have en- 
caged him to ule repriſals; but, as he perceived it 
was done without any regard to the concerns of 
England, and only in favour of the Hanoverian in- 
tereſt, he was unwilling that the Engliſh nation 
ſhould ſuffer for a piece of injuſtice in which they 
had no ſhare. He therefore granted to them all 
manner of ſecurity, and free liberty to trade in all 
his dominions. To finiſh this ſtrange tiſſue of ne- 
gotiations, king George concluded a treaty with 
the Moors of Africa, againſt which the Spaniards 
loudly exclaimed. | | 

In the courſe of this year pope Clement XI. 
died; and the princeſs of Wales was delivered of 
a prince, baptized by the name of William-Auguſ- 
tus, now duke of Cumberland. 


A dreadful Plague at 


plague raging at Marſeilles, a proclamation was Miles. 


publiſhed, forbidding any perſon to come into 
England, from any part of France between the 
bay of Biſcay and Dunkirk, without certificates of 


health. Other precautions were taken to guard 


againſt contagion, An act of parliament had paſſed 
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A. C. 1721. in the preceding ſeſſion for the prevention of 
infection, by building peſt houſes, to which all in- 
fected perſons, and all perſons of an infected fami- 
ly, ſhould be conveyed; and, by drawing tren- 
ches and lines round any city, town, or place in- 
fected. The king, in his ſpeech at opening the 
ſeſſion of parliament, on the nineteenth day of 

October, intimated the pacification of the North, 
by the concluſion of the treaty between Muſcovy 
and Sweden. He defired the houſe of commons 
to conſider of means for raiſing the duties upon the 
imported commodities uſed in the manufactures of 
the kingdom. He oblerved, that the nation might 
be ſupplied with naval ſtores from our own colo- 
nies in North America; and that their being em- 
ployed in this uſeful and advantageous branch of 
commerce would divert them from ſetting up ma- 
nufactures which directly interfered with thoſe of 
Great Britain. He expreſſed a defire that, with 
reſpect to the ſupplies, his people might reap ſome 
immediate benefit from the preſent cireumſtances 
of affairs abroad; and he earneſtly recommended 
to their conſideration, means for preventing the 
plague, particularly by providing againſt the prac- 
tice of ſmuggling. " 


Hebares in One of the firlt objects that attracted the atten- 
che hovie tion of the upper houſe, was Law the famous pro- 
Mr. Law jector. The reſentment of the people on account 
pe nb of his Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, had obliged him to leave 
1 : France. He retired to Italy ; was faid to have 
8 viſited the pretender at Rome, from whence he re- 
3 paired to Hanover; and returned to England from 
1 | the Baltic, in the fleet commanded by Sir John 
: 


Norris. The. king favoured him with a private 
audience: he kept open houſe, and was viſited by 
great numbers of perſons of the firſt quality. Earl 
Coningtby repreſented, in the houte of lords, that 
he could not but entertain ſome jealouſy of a 7 2 
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fon who had done ſo much miſchief in a neigh- &. C. 1724, 


bouring kingdom; who being immenſely rich, 
might do a great deal more hurt here, by tampering, 


with. thoſe who were grown deſperate, in conſe- 


quence of being involved in the calamity occaſion- 
ed by the fatal imitation of his pernicious projects. 


He obſerved, that this perſon was the more dan- 


gerous, as he had renounced his natural affection 
to his country, his allegiance to his lawful ſove- 
reign, and his religion, by turning Roman catho- 
lic. Lord Carteret replied, that Mr. Law had, 
many years ago, the misfortune to kill a gentleman 
in a duel; but that having at laſt received the be- 
nefit of the king's clemency, and the appeal lodged 
by the relations of the deceaſed being taken off, 
he was come over to plead his „ pardon. 
He ſaid there was no law to keep any Engliſhman 
out of his country; and, as Mr. Law was a ſub- 
ject of Great-Britain, it was not even in the King's 
power to hinder him from coming over. After 
lome diſpute, the ſubject was dropped, and this 
great projector pleaded his pardon at the king's 
bench, according, to the uſual form. 


* 


The miniſtry had by this time ſecured ſuch a ma- 


jority in both houſes, as enabled them to carry any 
point without the leaſt difficulty. Some chiefs of 
the oppoſition they had brought over to their mea- 
ſures, and among the reſt lord Harcourt, who was 
created a viſcount, and gratified with a penſion of 
four thouſand pounds. Nevertheleſs, they could 
not ſhut the mouths of the minority, who ſtill pre- 
ſerved the privilege of complaining. Great debates 
were occafioned by the navy-debt, which was in- 
creaſed to one million ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds. Some members in both houſes affirmed, 
that ſuch extraordinary expence could not be for 
the immediate ſervice of Great-Britain; but, in all 

1 1 Pro- 
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A. C. 1721. probability, for the preſervation of foreign acquiſi- 
tions. The miniſters anſwered, that near two- 
thirds of the navy-debts were contracted in the late 
reign: and the parliament acquieſced in this de- 
claration : though, in reality, the navy-debt had 
been unneceſſarily increaſed by keeping ſeamen in 
pay during the winter, and ſending fleets to the 
Mediterranean and Baltic, in order to ſupport the 

Sentiment intereſts of Germany. The duke of Wharton 

of fome moved, that the treaty with Spain might be layed 

lords tach. before the houſe. The earl of Sunderland faid it 
with fair. Contained a ſecret article, which the king of Spain 
deſited might not be made public, until after the 
treaty of Cambray ſhould be diſcuſſed. The queſ- 
tion was put, and the duke's motion rejected. The 
earl of Strafford aſſerted, that as the war with 
Spain had been undertaken without neceſſity or 
juſt provocation, ſo the peace was concluded 
without any benefit or advantage: that, contrary . 

to the law of nations, the Spaniſh fleet had been 
attacked without any declaration of war; even 
while a Britiſh miniſter and a ſecretary of ſtate were 
treating amicably at Madrid: that the war was 
neither juſt nor palitic, ſince it interrupted one of 
the moſt valuable branches of the Engliſh com- 
merce, at a time when the nation groaned under 
the preſſure of heavy debts, incurred by the former 
long expenſive war. He therefore moved for an 
addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring, that the inſtruc- 
tions given to Sir George Byng, now lord Torring- 
ton, ſhould be layed before the houſe. This mo- 
tion being likewiſe, upon the queſtion, rejected, a 
proteſt was entered, They voted an addreſs, how- 
ever, to know in what manner the king had diſ- 
poſed of the ſhips taken from the Spaniards. Diſ- 
ar aroſe alſo from the bill to prevent infection. 
Ear] Cowper repreſented, that the removal of = 
| ; | ONS 
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ſons to a Lazaret, or peſt-houſe, by order of the 4. c. 1721. 
government, and the drawing lines and trenches | 
round places infected, were powers unknown to 
the Britiſh conſtitution, inconſiſtent with the lenity 
of a free government; ſuch as could never be 
wiſely or uſefully put in practice; the more odious 
becauſe copied from the arbitrary government of 
France; and impracticable, except by military 
compulſion. - Theſe obnoxious clauſes were accord- 
ingly repealed, though not without great oppoſi- 
tion. Indeed nothing can be more abſurd than a 
conſtitution that will not admit of juſt and neceſ- 
fary laws and regulations to prevent the dire con- 
ſequences of the worſt of all calamities. Such re- 
ſtrictions, inſtead of favouring the lenity of a free 
government, would be the moſt cruel impoſition 
that could be layed on a free people, as it would 
act in diametrical oppoſition to the great principle | 
of ſociety, which is the preſervation of the indivi- 3! 
dual, | | ny 
The quakers having preſented a petition to the Petition of : 
houſe of commons, praying that a bill might be 
brought in for omitting in their ſolemn affirma- 
tion, the words, In the preſence of Almighty 
« God.” The houſe complied with their re- 
queſt; but the bill gave riſe to a warm debate 
among the peers. Dr. Atterbury, biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, ſaid he did not know why ſuch a diſtin- 
guiſning mark of indulgence ſhould be allowed to 
a ſet of people who were hardly chriſtians. He 
was ſupported by the archbiſhop of York, the earl 
of Strafford, and the lord North and Grey: A 
petition was preſented againſt the bill by the Lon- 
don clergy, who expreſſed a ſerious concern left 
the minds of good men ſhould be grieved and 
wounded, and the enemies of Chriſtianity triumph, 
when they ſhould ſee ſuch condeſcenſion made by a 
chriſtian legiſlature, to a ſet of men who renounce 
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&C. 1721. the divine inſtitutions of Chrift ; particularly that 
by which the faithful are initiated into. his religi- 


on, and denominated. chriſtians. The petition, 


though preſented by the archbiſhop of York, was 
branded by the miniſtry as a ſeditious libel, and 
rejected by the RAE: Then, upon a motion 
by the earl of Sunderland, the houſe reſolved, that 
ſuch lords as might enter proteſtations with rea- 
ſons, ſhould do it before two o'clock on the next 
fitting day, and fign them before the houſe riſes. 
The parlia- The fupplies being granted, and the buſineſs of 
ment Gil- the ſeſſion diſpatched, as the court was pleaſed ta 
Annals. dictate, on the ſeventh day of March the parlia- 
iſt. Reg. | . k 
Deb. in Parl. ment was prorogued. In a few days it was diſſolv- 
Politic, ed, and another convoked by proclamation. In 
Ting, the election of members for the new parliament, 
the miniſtry exerted itſelf with ſuch ſucceſs, as re- 
turned a great majority in the houſe of commons, 
extremely well adapted for all the purpoſes of an 
:dminiſtration Þ. | | 
A. C. 1722. In the beginning of May, the king is ſaid to 
Rumours of have received of the duke of Orleans, full and cer- 
aconP*”-tain information of a freſh conſpiracy formed 
againſt his perſon and government. A camp was 
1mmediately formed in Hyde-park. All military 
officers were ordered to repair to their reſpective 
commands. Lieutenant-general Maccartney was 
diſpatched to Ireland, to bring over ſome troops 


from that kingdom. Some ſuſpected perſons were 


+ The ear} of Sunderland died in ſome time greatly impaired. He was 
Avril, after having incurred a great interred in Weſtminſter- abbey, with 
cad of popular odium, from his ſup- ſuch profuſion' of funeral pomp, 33 
poſed congexiens with the directors of evinced the pride and oſtentation, much 
the South-ſea company, He was a more than the taſte and concern of 
miniſter of abilities, but violent, im- thoſe who d'rected his obſequies. He 
petubu-, and head-firong, His death was ſuteeeded as matter of the ord ance» 
was ſoon followed by that of his fa- and colonel of the firſt regiment of 
ther-in-law the great duke of Martbo- foot- guards, by the earl of Cadogan. 
rough, whoſe faculties had been for 


ap} Fc. 
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apprehended in Scotland: the ſtates of Holland 
were deſired to have their auxiliary or guaranty 
troops in readineſs to be embarked ; and colonel 
Churchill was ſent to the court of France with a 
private commiſſion. The apprehenſion raiſed by 
this ſuppoſed plot, affected the public credit. 
South-ſea ſtock began to fall; and crouds of peo- 
ple called in their money from the bank. The 
lord Townſhend wrote a letter to the mayor of 
London, by the king's command, ſignifying his 
majeſty's having received unqueſtionable advices, 
that ſeveral of his ſubjects had entered into a wicked 
conſpiracy, in concert with traitors abroad, for 
raiſing a rebellion in favour of a popiſh pretender ; 
but that he was firmly affured the authors of ic 
neither were nor would be ſupperted by any foreign 
power. This letter was immediately anſwered by 
an affectionate addreſs from the court of aldermen ; 
and the example of London was followed by many 
other cities and boroughs. The king had deter- 
mined ta viſit Hanover, and actually ſettled a re- 
gency, in which the prince of Wales was not in- 
cluded: but now this intended journey was laid 
aſide : the court was removed to Kenſington, and 
the prince. retired to Richmond. The biſhop of 
Rocheſter having been ſeized, with his papers, 
was examined before a committee ef the council, 
who committed him to the Tower for high treaſon. 
The earl of Orrery, the lord North and Grey, 
Mr. Cochran, and Mr. Smith, from Scotland, and 
Mr. Chriftopher Layer, a young gentleman ef the 
Temple, were confined in the ſame place.. Mr. 
George Kelly, an Irnſh clergyman, Mr. Robert 
Cotton of Huntingtonſhire, Mr. Bingley, Mr. 
Fleetwood, Neynoe an Iriſh prieſt,” and ſeveral 
perions, were taken into cuſtody ; and Mr. Ship- 
pen's houſe was ſearched. After btſhop Artter- 
bury had remained a fortnight. in the Tower, Sir 
E Con- 


232 
A. C. 1522 


The biſhop 
of Rocheſter 
is commit- 
ted to the 
Tower. 
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A.C. 1722. Conſtantine Phipps preſented a petition to the court 
at the Old Bailey, in the name of Mrs. Morris, 
that prelate's daughter, praying, that, in conſide. 
ration of the biſhop's ill ſtate of health, he might 
be either brought to a ſpeedy trial, bailed, or diſ- 
charged : but this was over-ruled. The church- 
men through the whole kingdom were filled with 
indignation at the confinement of a biſhop, which 
they ſaid was an outrage upon the church. of Eng- 
land, and the epiſcopal order. Far from conceal- 
ing their ſentiments on this ſubject, the clergy ven- 
tured to offer up public prayers for his health, in 
almoſt all the churches and chapels of London and 
Weſtminſter. In the mean time, the king, attend- 
ed by the prince of Wales, made a ſummer-pro- 
greſs through the weſtern counties. IF 

New par- The new parliament being aſſembled on the 

lament, ninth day of October, his majeſty made them ac- 
quainted with the nature of the conſpiracy. He 
ſaid the conſpirators had, by their emiſſaries, made 
the ſtrongeſt inſtances for ſuccours from foreign 
powers ; but were diſappointed in their expecta- 
tions. Nevertheleſs, confiding in their numbers, 
they reſolved once more, upon their own ſtrength, 
to attempt the ſubverſion of his government. He 
faid they had provided conſiderable ſums of money, 
engaged great numbers of officers from abroad, 
ſecured large quantities of arms and ammunition 
and, had not the plot been timely diſcovered, the 
whole nation, and particularly the city of London, 
would have been involved in blood and confuſion. 
He expatiated upon the mildneſs and integrity of 
his own government; and inveighed againſt the 

| Ingratitude, the implacability, and madneſs of the 
diſaffected; concluding with an aſſurance, that he 
would ſteadily adhere to the conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, and continue to make the laws of the 


realm the rule and meaſure of all his actions. Such 
addreſſes 
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addreſſes were preſented by bath houſes as the fears &. C. 1722 
| and attachment of the majority may be ſuppoſed io 
> have dictated on ſuch an occaſion. A bill was 
: brought into the houſe of lords, for ſuſpending the 
habeas corpus act for a whole year: but they were 
far from being unanimous in agreeing to ſuch an 
| unuſal length of time. By this ſuſpenſion, they, 
in effect, veſted the miniſtry with a dictatorial 
| power over the liberties of the people. 
The oppoſition in the houſe of commons was ſo 
violent, that Mr. Robert Walpole found it neceſ- 
ſary to alarm their apprehenſions by a dreadful 
| ſtory of a deſign to ſeize the. bank and the ex- 
5 chequer, and then proclaim the pretender on the 
Royal- Exchange. Their paſſions being inflamed 
by this ridiculous artifice, they paſſed the bill, 
which immediately received the royal aſſent. The 
duke of Norfolk being brought from Bath, was 
examined before the council, and committed to 
the Tower on ſuſpicion of high-treaſon. On the 
| ſixteenth day of November, the king ſent to the 
houſe of peers the original, and printed copy, of a 
| declaration ſigned by the pretender. It was dated Declaration 
| at Lucca on the twentieth day of September, in the " - pre- 
| | preſent year, and appeared to be a propoſal ad- 
| dreſſed to the ſubjects of Great-Britain and Ireland, 
as well as to all foreign princes and ſtates. In this 
paper, the Chevalier de Sr. George having mention- 
ed the late violations of the freedom of elections; 
conſpiracies invented to give a colour to new op- 
preſſions; infamous informers ; and the ſtate of 
proſcription, in which he ſuppoſed every honeſt 
man to be, very gravely propoſed, that if. king 
George would relinquiſh to him the throne of 
Great-Britain, he would, in return, beflow upon 
him the title of king in his native dominions, and 
invite all other ſtates to confirm it : he likewiſe 
. promiſed to leave to king George, his ſucceſſion 
the 
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A. e. 1722: the Britiſh dominions ſecure, whenever, in due 
courſe, his natural right ſhonld take place. The 
lords unanimouſly reſolved, that this declaration 
was a falſe, inſolent, and traitorous hbel; and or- 
dered it to be burned at the Royal-Exchange, The 
commons concurred in theſe reſolutions. Both 
houſes joined in an addreſs, expreſſing their utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment and indignation At the ſurpriſing in- 
ſolence of the pretender; and aſſuring his majeſty, 
they. were determined to ſupport his title to the 
crown with their lives and fortunes. The com- 
mons prepared a bill for railing one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds upon the real and perſonal eſtates of 
all papiſts, or perſons educated in the popiſh re- 

ligion, towards defraying the expences occaſioned 
by the late rebellion and diſorders. This bill, 
though ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by ſome moderate 
members, as a ſpecies of perſecution, was ſent up 
to the houſe of lords, together with another oblig- 
ing all perfons, being papiſts, in Scotland, and all 
perſons in Great-Britain refuſing and neglecting to 
take the. oaths appointed for the ſecurity of the 

| king's perſon and government, to regiſter their 
names and real eitates. Both thefe bills paſſed 
through. the upper houſe without amendments, 
and received the royal ſanction. 

Mr. Layer being brought to his trial at the 
king's bench,. on the twenty-firſt day of Novem- 
ber, was convicted of having inlifted men for the 
pretender's ſervice, in order to ſtir up a rebellion; 

Report of and recerved ſentence of death. He was reprieved 

the jecrer for ſome time, and examined by a committee of 

the houſe of commons: but he either could not, 
or would not, diſcover the particulars of the con- 
ſpiracy ; ſo that he ſuflered death at Tyburn, and 
his head was fixed up at Temple-bar. Mr. Pul- 
teney, chairman of the, committee, reported to 
the houſe. that, from the examination of en 

| others, 
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others, a deſign had been formed by perſons of A C. 172. 
| figure and diſtinction at home, in conjunction with 


traitors abroad, for placing the pretender on the 
throne of theſe realms : that their firſt intention 
was to procure a body of foreign troops to invade 
the kingdom at the time of the late elections; but 
the conſpirators being diſappointed in this expecta- 
tion, reſolved to make an attempt at the time that 
it was generally believed the king intended to go 
to Hanover, by the help of ſuch officers and ſoldiera 
as could paſs into England. unobſerved, from 
abroad, under the command of the late duke of 
Ormond, who was to have landed in the river with 
a great quantity of arms, provided in Spain for 
that purpoſe ; at which time the Tower was ta 
haye been ſeized. That this ſcheme being alſo de- 
feated by the vigilance of the government, they 
deferred their enterprize till the breaking up of the 
camp; and, in the mean time, employed their 
agents to corrupt and ſeduce the officers and ſol- 
diers of the army: that it appeared from ſeveral 
letters and circumſtances, that the late duke of 
Ormond, the duke of Noriolk, the earl of Orrery, 
the lord North and Grey, and the biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, were concerned in this conſpiracy : that 
their acting agents were Chriſtopher Layer and 
John Plunket, who travelled with him to Rome; 
Dennis Kelly, George Kelly, and Thomas Carte, 
nonjuring clergymen; Neynoe the Iriſh prieſt, who 
by this time was drowned in the river Thames, in 
attempting to make his eſcape from the meſſenger's 
houſe, Mrs. Spilman, alias Yallop, and John 
Sample. | | | . 
. This pretended conſpiracy, in all likelihood, ex- 
tended no farther than the firſt rudiments of a de- 
bgn that was never digeſted into any regular form 
otherwiſe the perſons ſaid to be concerned. in it 
muſt have been infatuated to a degree of frenzy: 
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A.C, 7:2. for they were charged with having made applica- 
tion to the regent of France, who was well known 
to be intimately connected with the king of Great- 
Britain. The houſe of commons, however, reſolv- 
ed, "that it was a deteſtable and horrid conſpiracy, 
| for raifing a rebellion, ſeizing the Tower and the 
city of London, laying violent hands upon the per- 
fons of his moſt ſacred majeſty and the prince of 
Wales, in order to ſubvert our preſent happy eſta- 
bliſhment in church and ſtate, by placing a popiſh 
pretender upon the throne : that it was formed 
and carried on by perſons of figure and diſtinction, 
and their agents and inſtruments, in conjunction 
with traitors abroad. Bills were brought in and 
paſſed, for infliting pains and penalties apainſt 
John Plunket and George Kelly, who were by theſe 
acts to be kept in cloſe cuſtody during his majefty's 
pleaſure, in any priſon in Great-Britain ; and that 
they ſhould not attempt to eſcape on pain of death; 
to be inflicted upon them and their aſſiſtants, Mr. 
_ 8 Yonge made a motion for a bill of the ſame nature 
ties againſt againſt the biſhop of Rocheſter. This was imme- 
the bik®P dlately brought into the houſe, though Sir William 
fler. Wyndham affirmed there was no evidence againſt 
him but conjectures and hearſays. The biſhop 
wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, importing, that 
though conſcious of his own innocence, he ſhould 
decline giving the houſe any trouble that day, con- 
tenting himſelf with the opportunity of making his 
defence before another, of which he had the 
honour to be a member. Counſel being heard for 
the bill, it was committed to a grand committee on 
the ſixth day of April, when the majority of the 
Tory members quitted the houſe, It was then 
moved, that the biſhop ſhould be deprived of his 
office and benefice, and baniſhed the kingdom for 
ever: Mr. Lawton and Mr. Oglethorp ſpoke in his 
favour. 
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The bill being paſſed and ſent up to the lords, 
the biſhop was brought to his trial before them on 
the ninth of May. Himſelf and his counſel hav- 
ing been heard, the lords proceeded to conſider 
the articles of the bill; -when they read it a third 
time, a motion was made to paſs it, and then a 
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A. C. 1723, 


long and warm debate enſued. Earl Powlet de- 
monſtrated the danger and injuſtice of ſwerving 


in ſuch an extraordinary manner from the fixed 


rules of evidence. The duke of Wharton having 


ſummed up the depoſitions, and proved the inſuffi- 


ciency of them, concluded with ſaying, that let the 


conſequences be what they would, he hoped ſuch a 
helliſh ftain would never ſully the luſtre and glory 


of that illuſtrious houſe, as to condemn a man 


without the leaſt evidence. The lord Bathurſt. 
ipoke againſt the bill with equal ftrength and 


_ eloquence. He ſaid, if ſuch extraordinary pro- 


ceedings were countenanced, he ſaw nothing re- 


maining for him and others to do, but to retire to 


their country-houſes, and there, if poſſible, quietly 
enjoy their eſtates within their own families, ſince 
the leaſt correſpondence, the leaſt intercepted letter 
might be made criminal. He obſerved, that car - 


dinal Mazarin boaſted, that if he had but two 
lines of any man's ann he could, by means of 
a few circumſtances, atteſted by witneſſes, deprive 


him of life at his pleafure. Turning to the bench 


of biſhops, who had been generally unfavourable 


to Dr. Atterbury, he ſaid, he could hardly ac- 


count for the inveterate hatred and malice ſome 
perſons bore the learned and ingenious biſhop of 
Rocheſter, unleſs they were intoxicated with the 


infatuation of ſome ſavage Indians, who believed 


they inherited not only the ſpoils, but even 


the abilities of any great enemy whom they had 


killed in battle. The bill was ſupported by the 
duke of Argyle, the earl of Seafield, and the lord 
Noums, XCVII. U Lech- 
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A. C. 1782. Lechmere, who was anſwered by earl Cowper. 
This nobleman obſerved, that the ſtrongeſt argu- 


ment urged in behalf of the bill, was neceſſity; 
but that, for his part, he ſaw no neceſſity that could 
juſtify ſuch unprecedented, and ſuch dangerous 
proceedings, as the conſpiracy had above twelve 
months before been happily diſcovered, and the 
effects of it prevented: that, beſides the intrinſic 
weight and ſtrength of the government, the hands 


of thoſe at the helm had been ſtill further fortified 
by the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act, and 


the additional troops which had been raiſed. He 
ſaid, the known rules of evidence, as laid down at 
firſt, and eftabliſhed by the law of the land, were 
the birthright of every ſubje& in the nation, and 
ought to be conſtantly obſerved, not only in the 
inferior courts of judicature, but alſo in both 
houſes of parliament, till altered by the legiſlature : 


that the admitting of the precarious and uncertain 
evidence of the clerks of the r a very 


dangerous precedent. In former times it was 
thought very grievous, that in capital caſes a man 
ſhould be affected by ſimilitude of hands; but 
here the caſe was much worſe, fince it was allow- 
ed, that the clerks of the poſt office could carry the 
ſimilitude of hands four months in their minds. 
He applauded the biſhop's noble deportment in 
declining to anſwer before the houſe of commons, 
whoſe proceedings in this unprecedented manner, 
againſt a lord of parhament, was ſuch an ineroach-⸗ 
ment on the prerogative of the peerage, that if they 
ſubmitted to it, by paſſing the bill, they might be 
termed the laſt of Britiſh peers, for giving up their 
antient privileges. Fhe other party were not 10 
ſollicitous about anſwering reaſons, as eager to put 
the queſtion ; when the bill paſſed; and a proteſt 
was entered. By this a& the biſhop was deprived 
of all offices, benefices, and dignities; and _ 

5 dered 
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dered incapable of enjoying any for the future: 4. C. 722. 
he was baniſhed the realm, and ſubjected to the who is de- 
pains of death, in caſe he ſhould return, as were fte in, 
all perſons that ſhould correſpond with him during perpetual 
his exile. Doctor Freind the celebrated phyſician, *** 
who was a member of the houſe, and had exerted 
himſelf ſtrenuouſſy in behalf of the biſhop, was now 
taken into cuſtody on ſuſpicion of treaſonable prac- 
tices. | os: 1 | 

The next object that excited the reſentment of Preceeaings 
the commons, was the ſcheme of a lottery to be fen er 
drawn at Harburgh in the king's German domi- cerned inthe 

nions. The houſe appointed a committee to in- ,. 
quire into this and other lotteries, at that time on 
foot in London. The ſcheme was publiſhed, on 
pretence. of raiſing a ſubſcription for maintaining a 
trade between Great-Britain and the king's terri- 
tories on the Elbe; but it was a myſterious ſcene 
of iniquity, which the committee, with all their 
penetration, could not fully diſcover. They re- 
ported, however, that it was an infamous fraudulent 
undertaking, whereby many unwary perſons had 
been drawn in, to their great loſs : and, that the 
manner of carrying it on had been a manifeſt vio- 
lation of the laws. of the kingdom: that the mana- 
gers and agents of this lottery had, without any 
authority for fo doing, made uſe of his majeſty's 
royal name, thereby to give countenance to the 
infamous project, and induce his majeſty's ſubjects 
to engage or be concerned therein. A bill was 
brought in to ſuppreſs this lottery; and to oblige 
the managers of it to make reſtitution of the 
money they had received from the contributors. 
At the ſame time the houſe reſolved, That John 
lord. viſcount Barrington had been notoriouſly 
guilty of promoting, abetting, and carrying on 
that fraudulent undertaking; for which offence he 
ſhould be expelled the . houſe. The court of 
| U2. Vienna 


7 HISTORY or ENGL AND, 
A. C. 1722. Vienna having erected an Eaſt-India company at 
- Offend, upon a ſcheme formed by one Colebrook: 
an Engliſh merchant, Sir Nathaniel Gould repre- 
ſented to the houſe of commons, the great detri- 
ment which the Engliſh Eaſt-India company had 
already received, and was likely further to ſuſtain 
by this Oſtend company. The houſe immediately 
reſolved, That for the ſubjects of this kingdom to 
ſubſcribe, or be concerned in encouraging any 
ſubſcription, to promote an Eaſt-India company 
now erecting in the Auſtrian Netherlands, was a 
high crime and miſdemeanour : and a law was en- 
acted for preventing Britiſh ſubjects from engaging 
in that-enterprize. By another act relating to the 
South-ſea company, the two millions of ſtock 
which had been annihilated, were revived, added 
to the capital, and divided among the proprietors. 
A third law paſſed, for the more effectual execu- 
tion of juſtice in a part of Southwark, called the 
Mint, where a great number of debtors had taken 
ſanctuary, on the ſuppoſition that it was a privi- 
ledged place. On the twenty- ſeventh of May the 
ſeſſion was cloſed, with a ſpeech that breathed no- 
thing but panegyric, acknowledgment, and affec- 
tion, to a parliament which had complied with all 
his majeſty's wiſhes. | . 
8 His majeſty having ennobled the fon of Mr. 
* Robert Walpole, in conſideration of the father's 
- ſervices, made a good number of church-promo- 
tions, admitted the impriſoned lords and gentle- 
men to bail, granted a pardon to lord Bolingbroke, 
and ordered the biſhop of Rocheſter to be convey- 
ed to the continent, ſet out himſelf for Hanover, 
leaving the adminiſtration of his kingdoms in the 
hands of a regency, lord Harcourt being one of 
the juſtices. The king was attended by the two- 
ſecretaries, the lords Townſhend and Carteret, who- 
were counted able negotiators. The affairs of the 
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continent had begun to take a new turn. The 4. © 1722. 
intereſts and connexions of the different princes Afair of 
| were become perplexed and embarraſſed; and 1 
king George reſolved to unravel them by dint of 
. negotiation. Underſtanding that a treaty was on 
the carpet between the czar and the king of 
Sweden, favourable to the duke of Holſtein's pre- 
tenfions to Sleſwick, the poſſeſſion of which the 
elector of Hanover had guarantied to Denmark, 
his majeſty began to be in pain for Bremen and 
Verden. The regent of France and the king of 
Spain had now compromiſed all differences ; and 
their reconciliation was cemented by a double mar- 
riage between Philip's ſons and the regent's 
daughters. The former propoſed new treaties to 
England; but inſiſted upon the reſtitution of 
Gibraltar and Portmahon, as well as upon the 
king's openly declaring againſt the Oſtend com- 
pany. - His Britannic majeſty was apprehenſive, 
that ſhould the emperor be hard preſſed on that 
ſubject, he might join the czar and the king of 
Sweden, and promote their deſigns in favour of 
the duke of Holſtein. On the other hand, all the 
Italian powers exclaimed againſt the treaty of 
London. The pope had proteſted againſt any 
thing that might have been decided at Cambray ta 
the prejudice of his right. Memorials to the ſame 1 
effect had been preſented by the king of Sardinia, AY 
the dukes of Tuſcany, Parma, and Modena. France :  -| 
and Spain were inclined to ſupport them againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, Europe ſeemed to be on the 1 
eve of a new war. King George was intangled in |. 
ſuch a variety of treaties and intereſts, that he 1 
knew not well how to extricate himſelf from the 
troubleſome engagements he had contracted. By 
declaring for the emperor he muſt have counte- 
nanced the new eſtabliſhment at Oſtend, which 
was fo prejudicial to his Britiſh ſubjects, and in- 
| 1 | curred 
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A. C. 1722: curred the reſentment of France, Spain, and their 


Clamour in 
Jreland on 
account of 


Wood's 
coinage. 


allies of Italy. In renouncing the intereſt of the 
emperor, he would have expoſed his German do- 
minions. In vain he exhorted the emperor to relax 
in his diſputes with Spain, and give up the Oſtend 
company, which was ſo detrimental and diſagree- 
able to his faithful allies : the court of Vienna pro- 
miſed in general to obſerve the treaties which it 
had concluded ; but, declined entering into any 
particular diſcuſſion ; ſo that all his majeſty's en- 
deavours iſſued in contracting cloſer connexions with 
Pruſſia and Denmark. All thoſe negotiations car- 
ried on, all thoſe treaties concluded by king 
George, with almoſt every prince and ſtate in 
Chriftendom, which ſucceeded one another fo faſt, 
and appear, at firſt view, ſo intricate and unac-. 
countable, were founded upon two ſimple and 
natural principles, namely, the deſire of aſcertain- 
ing his acquiſitions as elector of Hanover; and his 
reſolution to ſecure himſelf againſt the diſaffection 
of his Britiſh ſubjects, and the efforts of the pre- 
tender, 

Great Britain, at this period, enjoyed profound 
tranquillity. Ireland was a little ruffled by an in- 
cident which ſeems to have been miſrepreſented to 
the people of that kingdom. William Wood had 
obtained a patent for turniſhing Ireland with cop- 
per currency, in which it was deficient. A great. 
clamour was raiſed againſt this coin. The parlia- 
ment of that kingdom, which met in September, 
reſolved, That it would be prejudicial to the re- 
venue, deſtructive of trade, and of dangerous con- 
ſequence to the rights of the ſubject: That the 
patent had been obtained by miſrepreſentation : 
That the halfpence wanted weight: That even, if 
the terms of the patent had been complied with, 
there would have been a great loſs to the nation: 
That granting the power of coinage to a private 

| 8 pPerlon 
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perſon had ever been highly prejudicial to the &. e. 1722. 


kingdom ; and would at all times be of dangerous 
conſequence. Addrefſes from both houſes were 
preſented to the king on this ſubject. The affair 
was referred to the lords of the privy council of 
England. They juſtified the conduct of the 
patentee, upon the report of Sir Iſaac Newton and 
other officers of the mint, who had made the aſſay 
and trial of Wood's halfpence ; and found he had 
complied with the terms of the patent. They de- 
clared, that this currency exceeded in goodneſs, 
fineneſs, and value of metal, all the copper money 
which had been coined for Ireland, in the reigns of 
king Charles II. king James II. king William and 
queen Mary. The privy- council likewiſe demon- 


ſtrated, that his majeſty's predeceſſors had always 


exerciſed the undoubted prerogative of granting 
patents for copper coinage in Ireland to private 
perfons : that none of theſe patents had been fo 
beneficial to the kingdom as this granted to Wil- 
liam Wood, who had not obtained it in an unpre- 
cedented manner; but after a reference to the at- 
torney and ſollicitor-general, and after Sir Iſaac 
Newton had been conſulted in every particular: 
finally, they proved, by a great number of wit- 
neſſes, that there was a real want of ſuch money in 
Ireland. Notwithſtanding this deciſion, the fer- 
ment of the Iriſh nation was induſtriouſſy kept up 
by clamour, pamphlets, papers, and lampoons, 
written by Dean Swift, and other authors ; ſo that 
Wood voluntarily reduced his coinage from the 
value of one hundred thouſand to that of forty 
thouſand pounds. Thus the noiſe was filenced. 
The commons of Ireland paſſed an ack for ac- 
cepting the afirmation of the quakers inſtead of 
an oath; and voted three hundred and forty 
thouſand pounds towards difcharging the debt of 
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A. c. 1723. the nation, which amounted to about double that 
"> 0 | 

In the month of October England loſt a, worthy 

nobleman in the death of earl Cowper, who had 

twice diſcharged the office of lord chancellor, with 

equal diſcernment. and integrity. He was pro- 
foundly ſkilled in the laws of his country; in his 
apprehenſion quick and penetrating; in his judg- 

peach of the ment clear and determinate. He poſſeſſed a manly 
duke of Or- eloquence : his manner was agreeable, and deport. 
ment graceful. This year was likewiſe remarkable 

for the death of the duke of Orleans regent of 
France, who, ſince the deceaſe of Lewis XIV. had 

ruled that nation with the moſt abſolute authority. 

He was a prince of taſte and ſpirit, endowed with 
 thining talents for empire, which he did not fail to 
diſplay, even in the midft of effeminate purſuits and 

idle debauchery. From the infirm conſtitution of 

the infant king, he had conceived hopes of aſcend- 

ing the throne, and taken his meaſures according- 

ly; but the young monarch's health began to be 
eſtabliſhed, and all the duke's ſchemes were defeat- 

ed by an apoplexy, of which he died in the fiftieth 

year of his age, after having nominated the duke 

of Bourbon as prime miniſter. King George im- 
mediately received aſſurances of the good diſpoſi- 

tion of the French court, to cultivate and even im- 

prove the good underſtanding fo happily eſtabliſh- 
ed between France, and Great-Britam. The king 

arrived in England on the eighteenth day of Decem- 

ber; and on the ninth of January the parliament 

was aſſembled. His majeſty, in his ſpeech, recom- 
mended to the commons the care of the public 

debts; and he expreſſed his ſatisfaftion at ſeeing 

the ſinking fund improved and augmented, ſo as 

to put the debt of the nation into a method of being 
ſpeedily and gradually diſcharget. 
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This was the repeated theory of patriotiſm, A. C. 723. i 
which unhappily for the ſubjects was never reduced 

to practice : not, but that a beginning of ſuch a 

laudable work was made in this very ſeſſion, by an tee dhe 

act for leſſening the public debts, by which it was publicaeb. 

provided, that the annuities at five per cent. 

charged on the general fund by a former act, ex- 

cept ſuch as had been. ſubſcribed into the South- 

ſea, together with the unſubſcribed blanks of the 

lottery, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 

and fourteen, ſhould be payed off at Lady. day of 
the year next enſuing, with the money ariſing from lf 
the ſinking fund. The miniſtry however, did not N i 
perſevere in this path of prudent oeconomy. The 

commons granted all the ſupplies that were de- 

manded, They voted ten thouſand ſeamen ; and 

the majority, though not without violent oppoſi- 

tion, agreed to maintain four thouſand additional 

troops which had been raiſed in the precedin 
year; ſo that the eſtabliſhment of the land forces {8 
amounted to eighteen thouſand two hundred and 1 
ſixty- four. The expence of the year was defrayed þ# 


| Oldmixon. 
by a land- tax and malt-tax. The commons hav- Folit. State. 


ing diſpatched the ſupply, took into conſideration a gie 
grievance ariſing from protections granted by fo- K. George. | 
reign miniſters, peers, and members of parlia- T4 iſ 
ment, under which profligate perſons uſed to ſcreen | 
themſelves from the proſecution of their juſt cre- 
ditors. The commons reſolved, That all protec- 
tions granted by members of that houſe ſhould be 
declared void, and immediately withdrawn. The 
lords made a declaration to the ſame purpoſe, with 
an exception of menial ſervants, and thoſe neceſſa- 
rily employed about the eſtates of peers *, On the 

twenty- 


»The duke of Newcaſtle was now of Grafton lord chamberlain; and lord 
appointed ſecretar of ſtate; the dyke . Carteret lord- lieutenant of —_— 
5 The 
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4. C. 1724. twenty- fourth day of April his majeſty cloſed the 
ſeſũion in the uſual manner; made ſome alterations 
in the diſpoſition of the great offices of ſtate ; and 
ſent Mr. Horatio Walpole as ambaſſador- extraor- 
- dinary to the court of France. 85 
Philip kins In the beginning of this year Philip king of 
dicates the Spain, retiring with his queen to the monaſtery of 
throne. » St. Ildefonſo, ſent the marquis of Grimaldi, his 
principal ſecretary of ſtate, to his ſon the prince of 
Aſturias, with a ſolemn renunciation of the crown, 
and a letter of advice, in which he exhorted him to 
cultivate the Bleſſed Virgin with the warmeſt de- 
votion; and put himſelf and his kingdoms under 
her protection. The renunciation was publiſhed 
through the whole monarchy of Spain; and the 
council of Caſtile reſolved, That Lewis might af: 
ſume the reins of government without aſſembling 
the cortez. The Engliſh miniſter at Paris was in- 
{ſtructed to interpoſe in behalf of the French pro- 
teſtants, againſt whom a ſevere edict had been 
lately publiſhed ; but his remonſtrances produced 
no effect. England, in the mean time, was quite 
barren of ſuch events as deferve a place in hiſtory, 
The government was now firmly eſtabliſhed on the 
neck of oppoſition ; and commerce flouriſhed even 
under the load of grievous impoſition. 
The next parliament, which met on the twelfth 
day of November, ſeemed to be aſſembled for no 


— 


. at een 
— me x — x * — — 


The king inſtituted a profeſſorſbip 
for the modern languages in each uni- 


into England from Turkey, Prince 
Frederick, the two princeſles Amelia 


verſity, 3 85 

In the month of May died Robert 
Harley earl of Oxford and earl Morti- 
mer, who had been a munificent pa- 
tron of genius and literature; and 
completed a very valuable collection 
of manuſcripts. 

The practice of inoculation for the 
{anali-pox was by this time introduced 


and Carolina, the duke of Bedford 
and his fiſter, with many other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, underwent this 
operation with ſucceſs, 

Dr. Henry Sacheverel died in June, 
after having bequeathed five hun- 
ored pounds to the late biſhop of Ro- 


cheſter, 


other 
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other purpoſe than that of eſtabliſhing funds for the A. ©. 3724. 
expence of the enſuing year; though the ſeſſion 
was diftinguiſhed by a remarkable incident, name- 
ly, the trial of the earl of Macclesfield, lord-chan- 
cellor of England. This nobleman had connived: 
at certain venal practices touching the ſale of places, 
and the money of ſuitors depoſited with the maſters 
of chancery, ſo as to incur the general reproach of 
the nation. He found it neceſſary to reſign the 
great ſeal in the beginning of January. On the 

ninth day of the enſuing month the king ſent a 
meſſage to the commons, importing, that his ma- 
jeſty having reaſon to apprehend, that the ſuitors 
in the court of chancery were in danger of loſing a 
conſiderable ſum of money, from the inſufficiency 
of ſome of the maſters, thought himſelf obliged in 
juſtice and compaſſion to the ſaid ſufferers, to take 
the moſt ſpeedy and proper method the law would 
þ allow, for inquiring into the ſtate of the maſters 
| accounts, and ſecuring their effects for the benefit 


* 1 


Abuſes in 
chancery, 


WY 2 C8 on Ty 7” ww. W PTY 2 nmr 


n 
i of the ſuitors ; and his majeſty having had ſeveral 
: reports layed before him, in purſuance of the di- 
. rections he had given, had ordered the reports to 
e be communicated to the houſe, that they may have 1 
1 as full and as perfect a view of this important affair 14 | 
as the ſhortneſs of the time, and the circumſtances 
h and nature of the proceedings would admit. 
0 Theſe papers being taken into conſideration, Sir 
George Oxenden obſerved, that enormous abuſes 
had crept into the high court of chancery : that the 


4 crimes and miſdemeanours of the late lord chan- 
1 cellor were many and various, but might be re- 
is duced to the following heads ; that he had em- 
8 bezzled the eſtates and effects of many widows, 
n- orphans, and lunatics : that he had raiſed the of- 
0- fices of maſters in chancery to an exorbitant price; 
| truſting in their hands large ſums of money belong- 
93 ing to ſuitors, that they might be enabled to _ 
5 oy 
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300 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
AC. 1724. ply with his exorbitant demands: and, that in 
ſeveral caſes he had made divers irregular orders. 


He therefore moved that Thomas earl of Maccleſ. 


field ſhould be impeached of high crimes and miſ. 
demeanours. Mr. Pulteney moved, That this af. 


fair might be left to the conſideration of a ſele& 


Aonals.. committee. Sir William Wyndham aſſerted, that 
Deb. in Pari. in Proceeding by way of impeachment upon re- 
Tindal. ports from above, they would make a dangerous 
precedent; and ſeem to give up the moſt valuable 
of their privileges, the inqueſt after ſtate-criminals. 
1 The queſtion being put, it was carried for the im- 
exrl of Mac. peachment. The earl was accordingly impeached 
cle:field, at the bar of the upper houſe: a committee was 
appointed to prepare articles; and a bill was 
brought in to indemnify the maſters in chancery 
from the penalties of the law, upon diſcovering 
what conſiderations they had payed for their admiſ- 
R. C. 1725. ſion to their reſpective offices. The trial laſted 
twenty days; the earl was convicted of fraudulent 
practices, and condemned in a fine of thirty thou- 
tand pounds, with impriſonment until that ſum 
ſhould be payed. He was immediately committed 
to the Tower, where he continued about ſix weeks; 
but, upon producing the money he was diſcharg- 
ed; and Sir Peter King, created baron of Oak- 

ham, ſucceeded him in the office of chancellor, 
His majeſty, on the eighth day of April, gave 
the houſe of commons to underſtand, that having 
been engaged in ſome extraordinary expences, he 
hoped he ſhould be enabled to raiſe a ſum of money, 
by making uſe of -the funds lately eſtabliſhed for 
the payment of the civil-liſt annuities, in order to 
diſcharge the debts contracted in the civil govern- 
ment. Mr. Pulteney, cofferer of the houſhold, 
moved for an addreis, That an account ſhould be 
layed before the houſe of all monies payed for ſe- 
cret ſervice, penſions, and bounties, from the 
| | twenty · 
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n twenty- fifth day of March in the year one thouſand & C. 2726. 
I ſeven hundred and one, to the twenty fifth of the 

. ſame month in the preſent year. This addreſs be- 

. ing voted, a motion was made to conſider the king's RY 

f. meſſage, Mr. Pulteney urged, that this conſide- about the 

+ MW ration ſhould be poſtponed until the houfe ſhould bs of the 


have examined the papers that were the ſubject of FI 
the addreſs. He expreſſed his furprize, that a debt 
amounting to above five hundred thouſand pounds 
ſhould be contracted in three years: he ſaid, he 
did not wonder that ſome perſons ſhould be fo eager 
to make good the deficiencies of the civil-lift, ſince 


d they and their friends enjoyed ſuch a ſhare of that 
18 revenue; and, he deſired to know, whether this 
18 was all that was due, or, whether they ſnould ex- 
pect another reckoning? This gentleman began 


to be diſſatisfied with the meaſures of the miniſtry; 
and his farcaſms were aimed at Mr. Walpole, who 
undertook to anſwer his objections. The com- 
mons took the meſſage into conſideration, and 
paſſed a bill, enabling his majeſty to raife any ſum 
not exceeding one million, by exchequer- bills, 
loans, or otherwiſe, on the credit of the deductions 
of ſixpence per pound, directed by an act of par- 
liament of the ſeventh year of his majeſty, and 
of the civil-ſt revenues, at an intereſt not exceed- 
ing three pounds per cent. till repayment of the 
principal. | | | 

On the twentieth day of April a petition was pre- 


bo ſented to the houſe by the lord Finch, in behalf of 
v, Henry St. John, late viſcount Bolingbroke, pray- 
or ing, that the execution of the law with reſpe& to 
0 his forfeitures might be ſuſpended, as a pardon had 
. ſuſpended it with reſpect to his life. Mr. Walpole 
d, ſignified to the houſe, by his majeſty's command, 
e that ſeven years before the petitioner had made his 
humble application and ſubmiſſion to the king, 


with aſſurances of duty, allegiance, and fidelity: 
: that 
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4. C. 1725. that from his behaviour ſince that time, his' majeſty 


A bill in fa- 
your of the 
late lord 
Boling- 
oke. 


was convinced of his being a fit object of his mercy; 
and conſented to his petitioning the houſe. The 
petition being read, Mr. Walpole declared himſelf 
fully ſatisfied, that the petitioner had ſufficiently 
atoned for his paſt offences; and therefore deſerved 
the favour of that houſe, ſo far as to enable him to 
enjoy the family- inheritance that was ſettled upon 
him, which he could not do by virtue of his maje- 
ſty's pardon, without an act of parliament. Lord 
Finch moved, That a bill might be brought in for 
this purpoſe; and was warmly oppoſed by Mr. 
Methuen, comptroller of the houſhold, who repre- 
ſented Bolingbroke as a monſter of iniquity. His 
remonſtrance was ſupported by lord William Pow- 
let and Mr. Onſlow ; nevertheleſs, the bill was pre- 
pared, paſſed through both houſes, and received 
the royal aſſent. An act being paſſed for diſarm- 
ing the Highlanders of Scotland: another for re- 
gulating elections within the city of London: a 
third for reducing the intereſt of ſeveral bank an- 
nuities, together with ſome bills of a private na- 
ture; the parliament was prorogued in May, after the 
king had, in the warmeſt terms of acknowledgment it, 
expreſſed his approbation of their conduct. Then 
he appointed lords: juſtices to govern the nation in 
his abſence; and ſet out in June for his German do- 
minions. 5 0 

The tide of political intereſts on the continent 


had begun to flow in a new channel, ſa as to render 


+ On the fifth day of December of the Bath, thirty-eight in number, 
the princeſs of Wales was delivered of including the ſovereign, £ 
a princeſs, chriſtened by the name of William Bateman was created ba- 


| Loviſa, and afterwards married to the ron of Calmore in Ireland, and viſ- 


king of Denmark. She died Decem- count Bateman; and Sir Robert 
ber the nineteenth, one thouſand ſeven Walpole, who had been one of the 
hundred and fifty one, revived knights of the Bath, was now 

Immediately after the ſeſſion of honoured wath the order of the gar- 
parliament the king revived the order ter, 


ineffectual 
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ineffectual the mounds which he had raiſed by his 4. C. 1725. 


multiplicity of negotiations. Lewis, the Spanith 

monarch, dying ſoon after his elevation to the 

throne, his tather Philip reſumed the crown which 

he had reſigned ; and gave himſelf up implicitly to 

the conduct of his queen, who was a princeſs of in- 

defatigable intrigue and inſatiate ambition. The 

infanta, who had been married to Lewis XV. of 

France, was ſo diſagreeable to her huſband, that 

the whole French nation began to be apprehenſive 

of a civil war, in conſequence of his dying without 

male iſſue: he therefore determined, with the ad- 

vice of his council, to ſend back the infanta, as 

the nuptials had not been conſummated; and he 

ws attended to Madrid by the marquis de Mon- 

teleone. The queen of Spain reſented this inſult 

offered to her daughter; and, in revenge, diſmiſſed 

mademoiſelle de Beaujolois, one of the regent's 

daughters, who had been betrothed to her ſon 

Don Carlos. As the congreſs at Cambray had 

proved ineffectual, ſhe offered to adjuſt her diffe- 

rences with the emperor under the ſole mediation 

of Great-Britain. This was an honour which king 

George declined. He was averſe to any under- 

taking that might interrupt the harmony ſubſiſting 

between him and the court of Verſailles ; and he 

had taken umbrage at the emperor's refuſing to 

grant the inveſtiture of Bremen and Verden, ex- 

cept upon terms which he did not chooſe to em- 

brace. The peace between the courts of Vienna Treaty of 

and Madrid, which he refuſed to mediate, was ef- e e 

fected by a private negotiation, under the manage- c:urts of 

ment of the duke de Ripperda, a native of the 8 

ſtates- general, who had renounced the proteſtat 

religion, and entered into the ſervice of his catho- 

lic majeſly. By two treaties, ſigned at Vienna in 

the month of April, the emperor acknowledged 
Phitip 
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A. C, «727: Philip as king of Spain and the Indies, promiſing; 


Treaty of 
Hanover, 
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that he would not moleft him in the 
thoſe dominions that were ſecured to him by the 
treaty of Utrecht. Philip renounced All preten- 
ſions to the dominions in Italy and the Nether- - 
lands, adjudged to the emperor by. the treaty of 
London: Charles granted the inveſtiture of the 
dukedoms of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, to 
the eldeſt ſon of the queen of Spain, in default of 
heirs in the preſent poſſeſſors, as maſculine fiefs 
of the empire. Spain became guaranty of the 
Auſtrian ſucceſſion, according to the pragmatic 
ſanction, by which the dominions of that | houſe 
were ſettled on the emperor's heirs general, and 
declared to be a perpetual, indiviſible, and inſepar- 
able feoffment to the primogeniture. By the com- 


oſſeſſion 5 


mercial treaty of Vienna, the Auſtrian ſubjects 


were intitled to advantages in trade with Spain, 
which no other nation enjoyed. His catholic majeſty 
guarantied the Oſtend Eaſt India company; and 
agreed to pay an annual ſubſidy of four millions 
of piaſters to the emperor. Great ſums were re- 


mitted to Vienna: the Imperial forces were aug- 


mented to a formidable number; and other powers 
were ſollicited to engage in this alliance, to which 
the court of Peterſpurgh actually acceded. 

The king of Great Britain took the alarm. The 
emperor and he had for ſome time treated each 
other with manifeſt coldneſs. He had reaſon to 
fear ſome attempt upon his German dominions; 
and projected a defenſive treaty with France and 
Pruſſia. This alliance, limited to the term of fit- 
teen years, was negotiated and concluded at Hano- 
ver in the month of September. It implied a mu- 
tual guaranty of the dominions poſſeſſed by the 
contracting parties, their rights and privileges, 
. thoſe of commerce in particular, and an engage- 
ment 
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Thorn, who had lately beęn oppreſſed by the ca- 
tholics, contrary to. che treaty of Oliva. The king 
having taken theſe precautions at Hanover; ſet out 
on his return for England, embarked at Helvoet- 
ſluys in the middle of December; and after having 


been expoſed to the fury of a dreadful ſtorm, was 


landed with great difficultyat Rye, from whence he 
proceeded by land to London. The parliament meet- 
ing on the twentieth day of the next month, he gave 
them to underſtand, that the diſtreſſed condition of 
ſome of their proteſtant brethren abroad, and the 
negotiations and engagements contracted by ſome 
foreign powers, which ſeemed to have layed the 
foundation of new troubles and diſturbances in Eu- 
rope, and to threaten his ſubjects with the loſs of ſeve- 
ral of the moſt advantageous branches of their trade, 

had obliged him to concert with other powers, ſuch 
meaſures as might give a check to the ambitious 
views of thoſe who were endeavouring to render 
themſelves formidable ; and put a ſtop to the fur- 
ther progreſs of ſuch dangerous de ſigns. He told 
them, that the enemies of his government were al- 
ready very buſy, by their inſtruments and emiſſa- 
ties in thoſe courts; whoſe meaſures feemed moſt 
to favour their purpoſes, in ſolliciting and promot- 
ing the cauſe of the pretender. One ſees; at firſt 
light, that the intereſts of Germany dictated the 
treaty of Hanover ; but, in order to ſecure the 
approbation of Great-Britain, upon-which the ſup- 
port of this alliance chiefly depended, it was judg- 
ed neceſfary to inſert the articles relating to com- 
merce and the proteſtant religion, as if the engage- 
ment had been contracted purely for the advantage 
and glory of England. In a word, the miniſtry 


began now to ring the changes upon 4 few words 


that have been repeated ever ſince, like cabaliſtical 
ſounds. by which the nation has been enchanted 
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went to procure ſatisfaction to the proteſtants of A. c. 3525; 
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306 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 

A. c. 1725. into a very dangerous connexion with the concerns 
of the continent. They harrangued, they inſiſted 
upon the machinations of the diſaffected, the de- 
ſigns of a popiſn pretender, the proteſtant wes, 
and the balance of power, until theſe expreſſions 
became abſolutely terms of ridicule, with every 
perſon of common ſenſe and reflection. The peo- 
ple were told, that the emperor and king of Spain, 
excluſive of the public treaties concluded at Vienna, 
had entered into private engagements, 1mporting, 
that the Imperialiſts ſhould: join the Spaniards in 
recovering Gibraltar and Portmahon by force of 
arms, in caſe the king of England ſhould refuſe to 
reſtore them. amicably, according to a folemn pro- 
miſe he had made: that a double marriage ſhould 
take place between the two infants of Spain, and 
the two arch-dutcheſfles of Auftria : and, that means 
ſhould be taken to place the pretender on the 
throne of Great-Britain. 

When the treaties of Vienna and Hanover fell 
under conſideration of the houſe of commons, 
Horatio Walpole, afterwards termed the balance- 
maſter, in deriſion, opened the debate with a 
long unanimated oration; giving a detail of the 
affairs of Europe ſince the treaty of Utrecht. He 
enumerated the barrier treaty, the convention 
for executing that treaty, the defenſive alliance 
with the emperor, the other with the: moſt chriſ- 
tian king and the ftates-general, another conven- 
tion, the quadruple alliance, the congreſs at Cam- 
bray, the treaty of Hanover, and thar of Vienna. 
He explained: the nature of each engagement. He 
ſaid, the main deſign of the treaty of commerce 
concluded between the emperor and Spain, was to 
countenance and ſupport the Eaſt-India company 
eſtabliſhed at Oſtend, which interfered fo eſſentially 
with the Eaſt-India companies of England and 
Holland, and was directly contrary to ſeveral ſo- 
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GEORGE. 


lemn treaties ſtill in force. He enlarged upon the A.C.1 


danger to which the balance of power would be 
expoſed, ſhould the iſſue- male of this projected 
marriage between the houſes of Auſtria and Spain, 


ever poſſeſs the Imperial dignity and the kingdom 


of Spain together. The reader will take notice, 
that this very man was ane of thoſe who exclaimed 
againſt that article of the treaty at Utrecht, which 
prevented the power of thoſe two houſes from be- 
ing immediately united in the perſon of the em- 
peror. He did not forget to expatiate upon the 
pretended ſecret engagement concerning Gibraltar 
and Minorca; and the king's pious concern for 
the diſtreſſed proteſtants of Thorn in Poland. In 
vain did Mr. Shippen urge, that the treaty of Ha- 
nover would engage the Britiſh nation in a war for 
the defence of the king's German dominions, con- 
trary to an expreſs proviſion made in the act of li- 
mitation. Theſe arguments had loſt all weight. 
The oppoſition was ſo inconſiderable, that the mi- 
niſtry had no reaſon to be in pain about any mea- 


ſure they ſhould propoſe. An addreſs was voted parhament. 


and delivered to his majeſty, approving the alliance 


he had concluded at Hanover, in order to obviate 


and diſappoint the dangerous views and conſe- 
quences of the treaty of peace betwixt the emperor 
and the king of Spain; and promiſing to ſupport 
his majeſty againſt all inſults and attacks that ſhould 
be made upon any of his territories, though not 
belonging to the crown of Great Britain. An ad- 
dreſs of the ſame kind was preſented by the houſe 
of lords in a body. A bill was brought in, im- 
powering the commiſſioners of the treaſury to com- 
pound with Mr. Richard Hampden late trea- 
ſurer of the navy, for à debt he owed to the 
crown, amounting to eight and forty thouſand 


pounds. This deficiency was occaſioned by his 


embarking in the South-ſea ſcheme. The king 
"5 recommended 
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308 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


A. c. 72; · recommended his petition; and the houſe comphed 
with his requeſt, in conſideration of his great grand- 
father the famous John Hampden, who made ſuch 
a noble ſtand againſt the arbitrary meaſures of the 
firſt Charles. JJ 

Riottin „ The malt: tax was found ſo grievous to Scotland, 

cotland on kk . 
acccunt of that the people refuſed to pay it, and riots were 
the mal= excited in different parts of the kingdom. Ar 
i Glaſgow, the populace, / armed with clubs and 
| faves, rifled the houſe of Daniel Campbell their 
repreſentative in parliament, who had voted 
for the bill; and maltreated ſome exciſemen who 
attempted to take an account of the malt. 'General 
Wade, who commanded' the forces in Scotland, 
had ſent two companies of ſoldiers under the com- 
mand of captain Buſnhel, to prevent or appeaſe any 
diſturbance of this nature. He drew up his men 
in the ſtreet, where they were pelted with ſtones by 
the multitude, which he endeavoured to diſperſe by 
firing among them without ſhot. This expedient 
failing, he ordered his men to load their pieccs 
with ball, and at a time when the magiſtrates were 
advancing towards him in a body, to aſſiſt him with 
their advice and influence, he commanded the ſol- 
diers to fire four different ways, without the ſanc- 
tion of the civil authority. About twenty perſons 
were killed or wounded on this occaſion. The 
people ſeeing ſo many victims fall, were exaſperat- 
ed beyond all ſenſe of danger. They began to pro- 
cure arms, and breathed nothing but defiance and 
revenge. Buſhel thought proper to retreat to the 
caſtle of Dumbarton; and was purſued above 
five miles by the enraged multitude. General 
Wade being informed of this tranſaction, aſſembled 
a body of forces; and being accompanied by 
Duncan Forbes lord advocate, took poſſeſſion of 
Glaſgow. The magiſtrates were apprehended and 
conveyed priſoners to Edinburgh, where the lords- 
juſticiary 
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juſticiary having taken cognizance of the affair, “ C. 1725. 
declared them innocent; ſo that they were imme- Oldmixon. 
diately diſcharged. Buſhel was tried for murder, 8 
convicted and condemned; but, inſtead of un- Tindal. 
dergoing the penalties of the law, he was indulged * 
with a pardon, and promoted in the ſervice. Daniel | "n 
Campbeil having petitioned the houſe of com- = 
mons, that he might be indemnified for the da 
mage he had ſuſtained from the rioters, 'a bill paſſed 
in his favour, granting him a certain ſum to be 
raiſed from an impoſition layed upon all the beer 
and ale brewed within the city of Glaſgow. The 
malt-tax was fo ſenſibly felt in Scotland, that the 
convention of the royal burroughs preſented - a re- 
monftranee againſt it, as a grievous burthen which 
their country could not bear : petitions to the ſame | * 
purport were e delivered to the commons from diffe- ' 
rent ſnires of that kingdom. On the twenty- A. c. 1728, 5 
fourth day of March the king ſent a meſſage to the 15 
houſe by Sir Paul Methuen, "deſiring an extranrdi- 8 
nary ſupply, that he might be able to augment his 
maritime force, and concert ſuch other meaſures as FP 
ſhould be neceſſary in the preſent conjuncture. A Ik 
debate enſued ; but the majority complied with the 1 
demand. Some members in the upper houſe com- | q 
plained that the meſſage was not ſent to both houſes 
of parliament : and this ſuggeſtion gave riſe toano- 
ther debate, in which lord Bathurſt and others 
made ſome melancholy reflections upon the ſtate of 
inſignificance to which the peers of England were 
| ns Such anten er were very little 


* 
— 


+ The duke of Wharton having ſent by the ebtier de St. e 
conſumed his fortune in riot and ex- with credentials to the court- of Ma- 
travagance, repaired to the court of drid, where he abjured the proteſtant 
Vienna, from whence he procteded to en married a lady of the queen if 
Rome, and offered his ſervice tothe of Spain's beachamber, and obtained 4 13 
pretender There he received the the frank and appointments of a lieu- nt 
order of the garter, and the title of tenant-colonel in the Spanith ſervice, 
duke of Northumberland, He was 


X 3 minded 


310 HISTORY or ENGLAND: 
A. C. 1726. minded by the miniſtry, which had obtained a com- 
plete victory over all oppoſition. The fupplies 
ordinary and extraordinary being granted, with 

every thing elſe which the court thought proper to 

aſk; and ſeveral bills paſſed for the regulation of 

civil oeconomy, the king diſmiſſed the parliament 

on the twenty-fourth day of May. | | 

By this time Peter the czar of Muſcovy was 

dead, and his empreſs Catherine had ſucceeded him 

on the Ruſſian throne. This princeſs had begun 

to aſſemble forces in the neighbourhood of Peterſ- 

burgh ; and prepare a formidable armament for a 

A fovatron naval expedition. King George concluding, that 
ſent tothe her deſign was againſt Sweden, ſent a ſtrong ſqua- 
Baitie- ron into the Baltic, under the command of Sir 
Charles Wager, in order. to. anticipate her views 

upon his allies. The Engliſh fleet being joined 

at Copenhagen by a Daniſh ſquadron, alarmed the 

court of Ruſſia, which immediately iflued orders 

for reinforcing the. garriſons of Wibourg, Cron- 

flot, Reyel, and Riga. The Engliſh admiral hav- 

ing had an audience of his Swediſh majeſty, ſteered 
towards Revel, and ſent thither a lieutenant with a 

letter from the king of Great-Britain to the czarina, 

This was an expoſtulation, in which. he obſerved, 

that he and his allies could not fail of being alarm- 

ed at her great preparations by ſea and land. He 
complained, that meaſures had been taken at her 

court in favour of the pretender, that his repeated 

| Inſtances for eſtabliſhing a laſting friendſbip with the 
crown of Ruſſia, had been treated with neglect; 

and he gave her to underſtand, that he had ordered 

his admiral to prevent her ſhips from coming out 

of her harbours, ſhould ſhe perſiſt in her reſolution 

to execute the deſigns ſhe had projected. The 
czarina, in her anſwer to the king, expreſſed her 
ſurprize, that ſhe had not received his 1 's 

5 Etter 
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letter until his fleet was at anchor before Revel, 4. C. 728. 
ſince it would have been more agreeable to the 
cuſtom eſtabliſned among ſovereigns, and to the 
amity which had ſo long ſubſiſted between her 
kingdoms and the crown of Great- Britain, to ex- 
oſtulate with her on her armament, and expect 
E anſwer before he had proceeded to ſuch an of- 
fenſive meaſure. She aſſured him, that nothing 
was farther from her thoughts than any deſigns to = 
diſturb the peace of the North; and with regard 
to the pretender, it was a frivolous and ſtale accu- 
lation, which had been frequently uſed as a pretext 
to cover all the unkind fteps lately taken againſt 
the Rufſian empire. Sir Charles Wager continued b: 
in his ſtation until he received certain intelligence, 8 
that the Ruſſian gallies were layed up in their win- 15 
ter harbour: then he ſet ſail for the coaſt of Den- ſh 
mark, from whence he returned to England in the | b 
month of November. COIs 
King George, that he might not ſeem to convert 
all his attention to the affairs of the North, had 1 
equipped two other ſquadrons; one of which was | 0 
deſtined for the Weſt-Indies, under the command 4 
of admiral Hoſier. The other, conducted by Sir * 
John Jennings, having on board a body of land- 
forces, ſailed from St. Helen's on the twentieth 1 
day of July, entered the bay of St. Antonio; then * 
viſited Liſbon, from whence he directed his courſe 
to the bay of Bulls near Cadiz, and cruiſed off 
Cape St. Mary's, ſo as to alarm the coaſt of Spain, 
and fill Madrid with conſternation. Yet he com- 
mitted no act of hoſtility ; but was treated with 
great civility by the Spaniſh governor of Cadiz, Admire! 7 
who ſupplied him with refreſhments. Rear. admi- 5 te 1 
ral Hoſier, with ſeven ſhips of war, had failed in the wett- 
April for the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, with inſtructions Lies. 
to block up the galleons in the ports of that coun- 
try; or, ſhould they preſume to come out, ſeize 
X 4 - and 
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A. C. es, and bring them to England. Before his arrival at 


the Baſtimentos near Porto- Bello, the treaſure; 
conſiſting of above fix millions ſterling, had been 
unloaded and carried back to Panama, in purſuance 
of an order ſent by an advice-boat, which had the 
ſtart of Hoſier. This admiral lay inactive on that 
ſtation, until he became the jeſt of the Spaniards. 
He returned to Jamaica, where he found means to 


_ reinforce his crew: then he ſtood over to Carthagena: 
The Spaniards had by this ſeized the Engliſh South- 


ſea ſhip at La Vera-Cruz, together with all the 
veſſels and effects belonging to that company. 
Hoſier in vain demanded reſtitution : he took ſome 


- Spaniſh ſhips by way of reprifal, and continued 


cruizing in thoſe ſeas until the greater part of his 
men periſhed deplorably by the diſeaſes of that un- 
healthy climate; and his ſhips were totally ruined 
by the worms. This brave officer being reſtricted 
by his orders from obeying the dictates of his cou- 


rage; ſeeing his beſt officers and men daily ſwept 


olf by an outrageous diſtemper, and his ſhips ex- 
poſed to inevitable deſtruction, is ſaid to have died 
of a broken heart; while the people of England 
Joudly clamoured againſt this unfortunate expedi- 
tion, in which ſo many lives were thrown away, 


and ſo much money expended without the leaſt ad- 


vantage to the nation. It ſeems to have been a 
mean Pyratical ſcheme to rob the court of Spain of 
its expected treaſure, even while a peace ſubſiſted 
between the two nations. The miniſtry of Great- 
Britain indeed alledged, that the Spaniſh king 
had entered into enn in favour of the 
pretender. 

The dukes of Ormond and Wharton, and the 
earl Mariſchal, were certainly at Madrid; and the 
duke de Ripperda, now prime miniſter of Spain, 
dropped ſome expreſſions to the Engliſh envoy, 
that implied ſome ſuch deſign, which, however, the 

court 
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court as Madrid poſitively denied. Ripperda, as 4. C. 2726, 
a foreigner, fell a ſacrifice to the jealouly of the pigr:ce of 


Spainſh miniſtry. He was ſuddenly diſmiſſed _ the =_ de 


his employments, with a penſion of three thouſan 
piſtoles. He forthwith took refuge in the houſe of 
Vandermeer the Dutch ambaſſador, who was un- 
willing to be troubled with ſuch a gueſt. He 


therefore conveyed him in his coach to the houſe of 


colonel Stanhope the Britiſh miniſter, whoſe pro- 
tection he craved and obtained. Nevertheleſs, he 
was dragged from thence by force, and committed 
priſoner to the caſtle of Segovia. He afterwards 
made his eſcape, and ſheltered himſelf in England, 
from the reſentment of his catholic majeſty. Co- 
lone] Stanhope complained of this violation of the 
law of nations, which the Spaniſh miniſters endea- 
voured to excuſe. 
between the two courts, and every thing tended to 
a rupture. The king of Spain purchaſed ſhips of 
war; began to make preparations for ſome impor- 
tant undertaking; and afſembled an army of twenty 
thouſand men at St. Roch, on pretence of rebuild- 
ing the old caſtle of Gibraltar. Mean while the 
ſtates- general and the king of Sweden acceded to 
the treaty of Hanover: but the king of Pruſſia, 
though his majeſty's ſon-in-law, was detached from 
the alliance by the emperor, with whom ne con- 
tracted new engagements. 


On the ſeventeeath day of January the Britiſh $,4nence of 


Memorials and letters paſſed. 


parliament was opened with a long elaborate ſpeech, Prat s 
Scn. 


importing, That the proceedings and tranſactions 
of the emperor and king of Spain, and the ſecret 
offenſive alliances concluded between them, had 
layed the foundations of a moſt exorbitant and 
formidable power: that they were dire&ly-levelled 
againſt the moſt valuable and darling intereſts and 
privileges of the Engliſh nation, which muſt either 
give up Gt braltar to . and acquieſce in the 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
emperor's uſurped exerciſe of commerce, or reſolve 
vigorouſly to defend their undoubted rights againſt 
thoſe reciprocal engagements contracted in defiance 


and violation of all national- faith, and the : moſt 


ſolemn treaties. He aſſured them, that one of 


thoſe ſecret articles was, the placing the pretender 
on the throne of Great-Britain; and another, the 
conqueſt of Gibraltar and Portmahon. He affirm- 
ed, that thoſe combinations extended themſelves 
into Ruſſia; and that the Engliſh fleet ſeaſonably 


prevented ſuch defigns as would have opened a way 


to the invaſion of theſe kingdoms. He exhorted 
the commons to grant ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be 


eceſſary for the defence of their country, and for 


making good his engagements with the allies of 
Great- Britain. He told them, that the king of 
Spain had ordered his miniſter reſiding in England 
to quit the kingdom; and that he had left a me- 
morial, little ſnort of a declaration, in which he in- 
ſiſted upon the reſtitution of Gibraltar. He did 
not fail to touch the energic ſtrings which always 
moved their paſſions: the balance of power in Eu- 
rope, the ſecurity of the Britiſh commerce, the de- 
ſigns of a popiſh pretender, the preſent happy eſ- 
tabliſhment, the religion, liberties, and properties 


of a proteſtant people. Such addreſſes of thanks 


were penned 1n- both houſes as the miniſters were 
pleaſed to dictate; yet not without oppoſition from 
a minority, which was far from being formidable, 
though headed by chiefs of uncommon talents and 
reſolution. The commons voted twenty thouſand 
ſeamen, and fix and twenty thouſand three hun- 
dred eighty-three men for the land-ſervice; and 
to defray the extraordinary expence, a land- tax of 
four ſhillings in the pound was granted. h 
The houſe of lords having taken into conſide- 


ration the letters and memorials between the mi- 


niſters of Great-Britain, France and Spain, _ 
a the 
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the papers relating to the acceſſion of the ſtates- A. ©. »726- 
general to the treaty of Hanover; a warm debate | 
enſued. The lord Bathurit took notice, that the Debate 
acceſſion of the ſtates-general to the treaty, was up- Joni?” 
on condition, that this their act ſhould be approved rupture with 
and ratified by the king of Great-Britain, the moſt 9 
chriſtian king, and the king of Pruſſia; but that the 
miniſter of his Pruſſian majeſty had refuſed to ſign 
the act of acceſſion, which was therefore of no ef- 
fect: that if the court of France ſhould, for the 
ſame reaſon, think itſelf diſengaged from the Ha- 
nover alliance, Britain alone would be obliged to 
bear the burden of an expenſive war againſt two of 
the greateſt potentates of Europe, He ſaid he 
could not ſee any juſt reaſon for a rupture with 
Spain : that indeed the duke de Ripperda might 
have a ſome indiſcreet expreſſions: he was 
known to be a man of a violent temper; and he 


had been . ſolemnly diſavowed by his catholic ma- 
jeſty : that in the memorial left by the Spaniſh 


ambaſſador, he imputed the violent ſtate of affairs 
between the two crowns to the miniſters of Eng- 
land; and mentioned a poſitive promiſe made by 
the king of Great-Britain for the reſtitution of 
Gibraltar : that methods of accommodation might 
be tried before the kingdom engaged in a war 
which muſt be attended with dangerous conſe- 
quences; that the nation was loaded with a debt 
of fifty millions; and, in order to maintain ſuch a a 
war, would be obliged to raiſe ſeven millions 
yearly; an annual ſum by which the people would 
ſoon be exhauſted. He obſerved, that in ſome 
papers layed before the houſe, mention was made 
of great ſums diſtributed in divers places, to bring 
certain meaſures to bear. He declared, that for 
his own part, he had touched neither Spaniſh nor 
Engliſh gold; he was neither a Spaniard nor a 
Frenchman, but a true Engliſhman, and ſo long 
| as 
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4. C. 1726, as he had the honour to fit in that houſe, he would 


ſpeak and act for the good of his country, He 


therefore deſired their lordſhips ſerioufly to conſider 
the matter before them, which was of the laſt con- 
ſequence and importance to the whole nation. He 
faid, nothing could be gained by the war ſhould it 
prove {ucceſsful, and every thing would be loſt ſhould 
it be unproſperous. He was anſwered by lord Town- 
ſhend, who affirmed, that his majeſty had received 
poſitive and certain information with reſpect to the 
ſecret article of alliance between the courts of 
Vienna and Madrid, in favour of the pretender, 
though the ſafety of the ſtate did not permit him 
to lay theſe advices before the parliament. After 
much altercation, the majority reſolved, that the 
meaſures his majeſty had thought fit to take, were 
honourable, juſt, and neceſſary, for preventing 
the execution of the dangerous engagements en- 
tered into in favour of the pretender ; for preſerv- 
ing the dominions belonging to the crown of Great- 
Britain by ſolemn treaties, and particularly thoſe 
of Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca; and for 
maintaining to his people their moſt valuable rights 
and privileges of commerce, and the peace and 
tranquillity of Europe. Seventeen lords entered 
a proteſt againſt this reſolution. Diſputes of the 
fame nature aroſe from the ſame ſubje& in the 
Jower houſe. Lord Townſhend had affirmed in 
the houſe of peers, that no. promiſe of reſtoring 
Gibraltar had been made: Sir Robert Walpole 
owned ſuch a promiſe in the houſe of commons: 

a motion was made for an addreſs, defiring theſe 
engagements might be layed before the houſe : 


another member moved for a copy of the memo- 


rial preſented by Mr. Poyntz to the king of Swe- 


den, and for the ſecret offenſive article between the 


courts of Vienna and Madrid: a third motion was 
made to addreſs the king for ſuch memorials and 
repreſentations 


AN GE UWG EI. 


repreſentations from the courts of Sweden and 4-C 78. 


Denmark, as induced him, in the courſe of the 
preceding year, to fend a ſquadron to the Baltic. 


In the account of the money granted for the ſer- 


vice of the laſt year, there was an article of one 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds charged 
in general terms, as iſſued out for other engage- 
ments and expences, over and above ſuch as were 
ſpecified. Mr. Pulteney moved for an addreſs on 
this ſubje&; but each of theſe motions was reject- 
ed on a diviſion; and the majority concurred in an 
addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, for the great wiſ- 


dom of his conduct. They expreſſed the moſt. 


implicit confidence in his goodneſs and diſcretion: 


they premiſed to ſupport him in all ſuch further 
meaſures as he ſhould find neceſſary and expedient” 


for preventing a rupture; and for the honour and 
advantage of theſe kingdoms. ge 


His majeſty's ſpeech gave ſuch umbrage to the Memorial or 


court of Vienna, that Mr. Palms, the Imperial re- 
ſident at London, was ordered to preſent a warm 
memorial to the king, and afterwards to publiſt it 
to the whole nation. In this bold remonſtrance, 
the king was charged with having declared from 


the throne, as certain and undoubted facts, ſeveral 
things that were either wreſted, miſrepreſented, or 


void of all foundation. The memorialiſt affirmed, 
that the treaty of Vienna was built on the qua- 
druple alliance: that the treaty of commerce was 


calculated to promote the mutual and lawful advan- 


tages of the ſubjects of both parties, agreeably 
to the law of nations: and in no reſpect prejudi- 
cial to the Britiſh nation. He declared, that there 
was no offenſive alliance concluded between the 
two crowns: that the ſuppoſed article relating to 
the pretender, was an abſolute falſhood: that the 
inſinuation with reſpect to the ſiege of Gibraltar 
was equally untrue, his maſter having made no 

| | engage- 
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319 HISTORY or ENGLAND: 

A. e. 1726, engagements with the king of Spain but ſuch 44 
were ſpecified in the treaty communicated to his 
Britannic majefty. He ſaid, the hoſtilities notori. 

ouſly committed in the Weſt-Indies, and elfe- 
where, againſt the king of Spain, in violation of 
treaties, ſeemed to juſtify that prince's undettak- 

ing the ſiege of Gibraltar. Finally, he demand- 

ed, in the name of his Imperial majeſty, ſuitable 

, reparation for the injury his honour had ſuſtained 
from ſuch calumnious imputations; Both houſes 

of parliament expreſſed their indignation at the 
inſolence of this memorial, in an addreſs to his 
majeſty ; and Mr. Palms was ordered to depart 

the kingdom.  Virulent declarations were preſent- 

ed by the miniſters of the emperor and king of 
Great-Britain, to the diet of the empire at Ratiſ- 

bon; and ſuch perſonal reflections retorted be- 

tween theſe two potentates, that all hope of re- 
conciliation vaniſhed. | . 8 

King George, in order to ſecure himſelf againſt 

the impending ſtorm, entered into more ſtrict en- 
gagements with the French king; and agreed 
to pay fifty thouſand pounds for three years to the 

king of Sweden, in conſideration of that prince's 
holding in readineſs a body of ten thouſand troops 

for the occaſions of the alliance. He concluded a 

freſh treaty with the king of Denmark, who pro- 

miſed to furniſh a certain number of auxiliaries, 

on account of a large ſubſidy granted by the king 

of France. - The proportions of troops to be ſent 

into the field, in caſe of a rupture, were aſcertain- 

ed. His Britannic majeſty engaged for four and 

twenty thouſand men, and a ftrong ſquadron to 
Convention Þe ſent into the Baltic. He made a convention 
withSweden with the prince of Heſſe-Caſſel, who undertock to 
cal. provide eight thouſand infantry and four thouſand 
horſe, in conſideration of ſeventy- four thouſand 
pounds to be payed by Great- Britain — 

| an 
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and fifty thouſand pounds more in caſe the troops A. C. 1726, 


ſhould be required, beſides their pay and ſub- 


ſiſtence. Such was the fruit of all the alliances ſo Annals. 
induſtriouſly planted ſince the acceſſion of king en in Park 
George to the throne of Great - Britain. In the Lives of the 
day of his trouble, the king of Pruſſia, who had Ami. 


eſpouſed his daughter, deſerted his intereſt; and 
the ſtates · general ttood aloof. For the ſecurity of 
his German dominions, he had recourſe to the 
king of France, who was a precarious ally; to the 
kings of Sweden and Denmark, and the princi- 
pality of Heſſe-Caſſel: but none of theſe. powers 
would contribute their aſſiſtance, without being 
gratified with exorbitant ſubſidies, though the 
danger was common, and the efforts ought to have 
been equal. Inſtead of allies, they profeſſed them - 
ſelves mercenaries. Great-Britain paid them for 
the defence of their own dominions : ſne more- 
over undertook to maintain a powerful fleet for 
their ſafety. Is there any Briton ſo weak as to 
think, or fo fool-hardy as to affirm, that this was a 
Britiſh quarrel ? ; | 


For the ſupport of thoſe expenſive treaties, Mr. os POR 


Scroope, ſecretary of the treaſury, moved in the 
houſe of commons, that, in the malt- tax bill, they 
ſhould infert a clauſe of appropriation, impowering 


the king to apply ſuch ſums as ſhould be neceſſary. 


for defraying the expences and engagements 
which had been or ſhould be made before the 
twenty- fifth day of September, in concerting ſuch 


meaſures as he ſhould think moſt conducive to 


the ſecurity of trade, and reſtoring the peace of 


Europe. To little purpoſe did the members in 


the oppoſition urge, that this method of aſking- 
and granting ſupplies was- unparliamentary : that 
juch a clauſe would render ineffectual that appro- 
priation of the public money, which the wifdom 
of all parliaments had thought a neceſſary ſecurity 
. againſt 
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Fe againſt miſapplication, which was the more to be 


feared, as no proviſion was made to call any per- 
ſon to account for the money that: ſhould. be diſ- 
poſed of by virtue of this elauſe: that great ſums 


had already been granted: that ſuch an unlimited 
power ought never to be given in a free govern- 


ment: that ſuch confidence in the crown might, 


through the influence of evil miniſters; be attend- 


ed with the moſt dangerous conſequences: that 
the conſtitution could not be preſerved, but by a 
ſtrict adherence to thoſe eſſential parliamentary 
forms of granting ſupplies upon eſtimates, and of 


appropriating theſe ſupplies to ſervices and occa- 


ſions publicly avowed and judged neceſſary: that 
ſuch clauſes; if not ſeaſonably checked; would be- 
come ſo frequent, as in time to lodge in the crown 


and in the miniſters an abſolute and uncontroul- 
able power of raiſing money upon the people, 
which by the conſtitution is, and with ſafety can 


only be, lodged in the whole legiflature. The 
motion was carried, the clauſe added, and the bill 
paſſed through the other houſe wichout amend- 


ment, tliough not without oppoſition. Notwith- 


ſtanding this vote of credit, Sir William Yonge 
moved, that towards the ſupply granted to the 
king, the ſum of three hundred and ſeventy thou- 


ſand pounds ſhould be raiſed by loans on ex- 


chequer- bills, to be charged on the ſurplus of the 
duties on coal and culm, which was reſerved for 
the parliament's diſpoſal. I hough this motion 
was vigorouſly oppoſed by Sir Joſeph Jekyll and 


Mr. Pulteney, as a dangerous deviation from ſe- 


veral votes and acts of parliament, by which the 


exceedings of the public funds were appropriated 
to the diſcharge of the national debt, or to the 
increaſe of the linking fund, it was n by 
the majority. | i 


On 


GEORGE I. 321 
On the fifteenth day of May the parliament was A. C. 17277 

prorogued, after the king had acknowledged their 

zeal, liberality, and diſpatch; and given them to 

underſtand, that the ſiege of Gibraltar was actually 

begun. The trenches were opened before this — 

; fortreſs on the eleventh day of February, by the the Spani- 

ö Condè- de- las Torres, at the head of twenty thou- 

ü ſand men. The place was well provided for 

b a defence; and the old earl of Portmore, who 

i was governor, embarked with a reinforcement 

: 

f 


from England, under convoy of a fleet command- 
ed by Sir Charles Wager. He arrived at Gibral- 
n tar in the beginning of April, where he landed the 
troops, with a great quantity of ammunition, war- 
like ſtores, and four and twenty pieces of cannon. 
l At the ſame time, five hundred men arrived from 


- Minorca ; ſo that the garriſon amounted to fix 
: thouſand, who were plentifully ſupplied with freſh 
1 proviſions from the coaſt of Barbary, and treared 
b the efforts of the beſiegers with great contempr. 
| The ſtates-general being apprehenſive of an at- 
- tempt upon their barrier in the Netherlands, de- 
- fired the king would hold in readineſs the ten 
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thouſand auxiliaries ſtipulated in the treaty. They YE 
- were inimediately prepared for embarkation, and 1 
the forces of England were augmented with thirty 95 
— new-raiſed companies. Sir John Norris ſet fail "1 
e with a powerful fleet for the Baltic, and was joined "BY 
r by a Daniſh ſquadron ; but the czarina dying on 3% 
n the ſeventeenth day of May, he had no occaſion to %, 
d commit hoſtilities, as the Ruſſian armament was we 
laid aſide. | | 1 
e Mean while, the powers at variance, though ex- 5 
d tremely irritated againſt each other, were all equal- 4 * 
e ly averſe to a war that might again embroil all 1 
y Europe. The king of France interpoſed his me- ot! 

diation, which was conducted by the duke of 55 

Richelieu, his ambaſſador at Vienna. Plans and Bk 
n No. 97. * counter- ; i 
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the two crowns and the allies. At length all par- 
ties agreed. to twelve preliminary articles, which 
were ſigned in May at Paris, by the miniſters of 
the Hanoyer alliance, and afterwards at Vienna, 

the Imperial and Spaniſh amhaſſadors. They im- 
ported, that hoſtilities ſhould immediately ceaſe ; 
that the charter of the Oſtend company ſhould be 
ſuſpended for ſeven. years; and that a congreſs 
ſhould in four months be opened at. Aix-la- 


Chapelle, for adjuſting all differences, and con. 


ſolidating the peace of Europe. This congreſs 


was aſterwards transferred to. Soiſſons, for the 
conveniency of the French miniſter, whoſe preſence 


was neceſſary at court. The ſiege of Gibraltar 
was raiſed, after it had laſted four months, during 
which the Spaniards loſt a great number of men 
by ſickneſs, while the garriton-iuftained very little 
damage. The court ot Madrid, however, ſtarted 
ſome new difficulties, . and for ſome, time would 
not conſent to the reſtitution of the South-ſea ſhip, 
which had been detained at La Vera Cruz, in the 
Weſt-Indies ; ſo that Sir Charles Wager continued 
to cruize on the coaſt of Spain. But theſe abe 
tions were removed in the ſequel. OF 

King George having appointed a regency, em- 
barked at Greenwich on the third day of June, and 
landing in Holland on the ſeventh, ſer out on his 
journey to Hanover. He was ſuddenly ſeized with 
a-paralytic diſorder on the road, loft, the faculty 
of ſpeech, became lethargic, Was conveyed in a 
ſtate of inſenſibility to Oſnabrug, where he expired 
on Sunday the eleventh day of June, f in the fixty- 
eighth year of his age, and in the thirteenth of his 
reign. George I. was plain and ſimple in his per- 


ſon and addrels; ; grave and compoled in his de- 


portment, though eaſy, familiar, and face tious in 
his hours of relaxation. Before be aſcended the 


_ throne 
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throne of Great-Britain, he had acquired the cha- 4+ C. mn 


racter of a circumſpect general, a juſt and merciful 
prince, and a wiſe politician, who perfectly un- 
derſtood, and ſteadily purſued his own intereſt. 
With theſe qualities, it cannot be doubted but that 


he came to England extremely well diſpoſed to 


overn his new ſubjects according to the maxims 


of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the genius of the 


people; and, if ever he ſeemed to deviate from 
theſe principles, we may take it for granted, that 
he was miſled by the venal ſuggeſtions of a mini- 


ſtry whoſe Power and influence were founded on 


cor 1 rruption s. „ 


7 « Geatgel. married the prin- 
ceſs Sophia Dorothy, daughter 
and heireſs of the duke of 


Zell, by whom he had his 


preſent majeſty George II. and 
the late queen of Pruſſia. The 
king' s body was conveyed to 
Hanover, and interred among 
his anceſtors. 

From the death of Charles Il. 
to this period, England made 
a con ſiderable figure i in every 
branch of literature. Dr. At- 
terbury and Dr. Clarke diftin- 
guiſhed themſelves in divinity : 

Mr. Whiſton wrote in defence 
of arianiſm: John Locke ſhone 
forth the great reſtorer of hu- 


man reaſon : Cudworth traced 


the whole labyrinth of meta. 
phyſical argumentation : the 
earl of Shaftſbury raiſed an ele- 
gant, though feeble, ſyſtem of 
moral philoſophy : Berkeley, 
afterwards biſhop of Cloyne in 
Ireland, ſurpaſſed all his co- 
temporaries in ſubtlety and 
variety of metaphyſical argu- 
ments, as well as in the art of 
deduCtion : lord Bolingbroke's 


talents as a metaphyſician have 


been Sek ſince his 1 70 
humeus works appeared: great 
progreſs was made in ma- 
thematics and aſtronomy, by 
Wallis, Halley, and Flam- 
ſtead: the art of medicine 
owed ſome valuable improve- 
ments tothe claſſical Dr. Freind, 
and the elegant Dr. Mead. 
Among the poets of this zra 
we number John Phillips, au- 
thor of a didactic poem called 
Cyder, a performance of real 
merit; he lived and died in 
obſcurity : William Congreve, 
celebrated for his comedies, 
which are not ſo famous for 
ſtrength of character and power 
of Fe as for wit, ele- 
gance, and regularity: Van- 
brugh, who wrote with more 
nature and fire, though with 
leis art and precifion : Steele, 
who in his comedies ſucceſs- 
fully ingrafted modern charac- 
ters on the antient drama: Far- 

uhar, who drew his pictures 
Gow fancy rather than from 
nature, and whoie chief merit 
conſiſts in the agreeable pert- 
nels and vivacity of his dia- 


logue : 
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as a poet greatly exceeded his 
genius, which was cold and 


enervate; though he yielded 


to none in the character of an 
eſſayiſt, either for ſtyle or mat- 
ter: Swift, whoſe muſe ſeems 
to have been meer miſan- 
thropy. He was a cynic ra- 
ther than a poet; and his na- 


tural dryneſs and ſarcaſtic ſe- 


verity would have been un- 
pleaſing, had not he qualified 
them by adopting the extra- 


vagant humour of Lucian and 


Rabelais: Prior, lively, fami- 
liar, and amuſing: Rowe, ſo- 
lemn, florid, and declama- 


tory: Pope, the prince of 


lyric poetry, unrivalled in ſa- 
tire, ethics, and poliſhed ver- 
fication : the agreeable Par- 
nel: the wild, the witty, and 
the whimſical Garth : Gay, 
whoſe fables may vie with thoſe 
of La Fontaine, in native hu- 
mour, eaſe, and ſimplicity : 
and whoſe genius for paſtoral 
was truly original. Dr. Bent- 
ley ſtood foremoſt in / the lift of 
critics and commentators. Sir 


Chriſtopher Wren raiſed ſome 


noble monuments of architec- 
ture. The moſt remarkable 
political writers were Dave- 
nant, Hare, Swift, Steele, Ad- 
diſon, Bolingbroke, and Tren- 


ehard. 
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GEORGE II. 


＋ the acceſſion of George II. the nation 
had great reaſon to wiſh for an alteration 
of meaſures. The public debt, notwithſtanding 
the boaſted oeconomy and management of the 
miniſters; notwithſtanding the ſinking. fund, 
which had been extolled as a growing treaſure 
ſacred to the diſcharge of national incumbrances, 
was now increaſed to fifty millions two hundred 
ſixty-one thouſand two hundred and fix: pounds, 
nineteen ſhillings, .cight-pence, three  farthings, 
The kingdom was bewildered in a labyrinth of 
treaties and conventions, by which it ſtood en- 
gaged in pecuniary ſubſidies to many powers un- 
on the continent, with whom its real intereſts 
could never be connected. The wealth of the 
nation had been laviſhed upon theſe foreign, con- 
nexions; upon unneceſſary wars and fruitleſs 
expeditions, Dangerous encroachment had been 
made upon the conſtitution by the repeal, of the 
act for triennial parliaments ; by frequent ſuſ- 
penſions of the Habeas corpus act upon, frivo- 
lous occaſions; by repealing clauſes in the act of 
ſettlement; by votes of credit ; by habituating 
the people to a ſtanding army ; and above all, 
by eſtabliſning a ſyſtem of corruption, which at all 
times would ſecure a majority in parliament. 
The nature of prerogative, by which the liher- 
ties of the nation had formerly been ſo often en- 
Nou. XCVIII. + dangered, 
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A. C. 112). dangered, was now ſo well underſtood, and ſo 


CharaRers 


of the prin» 
cipal perſons 
concerned 
in the mi- 


aiſtry, 


ſecurely. reſtrained, that it could no longer be 


uſed for the ſame oppreſſive purpoſes : beſides, 


an avowed extenſion of the prerogative required 
more ability, courage, and reſolution, than the 
preſent miniſtry could exert. They underſtood 
their own ſtrength, and had recourſe to a more 
ſafe and effectual expedient. The vice, luxury, 
aud proſtitution of the age, the almoſt total ex- 
tinction of ſentiment, honour, and public ſpirit, 
had prepared the minds of men for ſlavery and 
corruption. The means were in the hands of 
the miniſtry : the public treaſure was at their 
devotion : they multiplied places and penſions 
to increaſe the number of their dependents : they 
ſquandered away the money of the nation with- 
out taſte, diſcernment, decency, or remorſe-: 
they enliſted an army of the moſt abandoned 
emiſſaries, whom they employed to vindicate 
the worſt meaſures, in the face of truth, com- 
mon ſenſe, and common honeſty; and they did 
not fait to ſtigmatize as Jacobites and enemies 
to the government, all thoſe who preſumed to 

queſtion the merit of their adminiſtration. 
he ſupreme direction of affairs was not yet 
engroſſed by a ſingle minifter. Lord Townſhend 
had the reputation of conducting the external 
tranſactions relating to treaties and negotia- 
tions. He is ſaid to have underſtood that pro- 
vince, tho he did not always follow the dictates 
of his own underſtanding. He poſſeſſed an ex- 
tenſive 


fVAGEOR'S E i 


tenſive fund of knowledge; and was well -ac- 
quainted with the functions of his office. The 


duke of N. his collegue, was not remarkable for 


any of theſe qualifications; he oed his promo- 
tion to his uncommon zeal for the illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover, and to the ſtrength of his in- 
tereſt in parliament, rather than to his judg- 
ment, preciſion, or any other intellectual merit. 
Lord C. who may be counted an auxiliary, tho 
not immediately concerned in the adminiftration, 
had diſtinguiſned himſelf in the character of en- 
voy at ſeveral courts in Europe. He had at- 
tained an intimate knowledge of all the different 
intereſts and connexions ſubſiſting among the 
powers of the continent; and he infinitely ſur- 
paſſed all the miniſters in learning and capacity. 
He was, indeed, the only man of genius employ- 
ed under this government. He ſpoke with eaſe 
and propriety; his conceptions were juſt and 
lively; his inferences bold; his counſels vigorous 
and warm. Yet he depreciated his talents by 
acting in a ſubordinate character to thoſe whom 
he deſpiſed; and ſeemed to look upon the per- 
nicious meaſures of a bad miniſtry with filent 
contempt, rather than with avowed deteſtation. 
The interior government of Great-Britain was 
chiefly managed by Sir Robert W. a man of ex- 
traordinary talents, who had from low begin- 
nings raiſed himſelf to the head of the treaſury. 
Having obtained a feat in the lower houic, he 
declared himſelf one of the moſt forward parti- 
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a ſpecies of eloquence, which, though neither 
nervous nor elegant, flowed with great facility, 
and was. ſo plauſible on all ſuhjects, that even 
when he miſrepreſented the truth, whether from 
Ignorance or deſign, he ſeldom failed to perſuade 
that part of his audience for whoſe hearing his 
harangue was chiefly intended. He was well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the public funds, 
and underftood the whole myſtery of ſtock- job- 
bing. This. knowledge produced a connexion 
between: him and'the money-corporations, which 
ſerved to enhance his importance. He perceiv- 
ed the bulk of mankind were actuated by a ſor- 
did thirſt of lucre; had ſagacity enough to con- 
vert the degeneracy of the times to his own ad- 
vantage; and on this, and this alone, he found- 
ed the whole ſuperſtructure of his ſubſequent ad- 
miniſtration. In the late reign he had, by dint 
of ſpeaking deciſively to every queſtion, by bold- 
ly impeaching the conduct of the Fory miniſters, 
by his activity in elections, and engaging as a 
projector in the ſchemes of the monied intereſt, 
become a leading member in the houſe of com- 
mons. By his ſufferings under the Tory parlia- 
ment, he attained the rank of a martyr to his 
party: his intereſt, his reputation, and his pre- 
fumption daily increaſed: he oppoſed Sunder- 
land as his rival in power, and headed a danger- 
ous defection from the miniſtry, which evinced 
; the greatneſs of his influence and authority, w 
h 
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Had thy 3 of being principally concerned in 4. C. 72. 


effecting a reconcihation between the late king 
and the prince of Wales: then he was reaſſo- 
ciated in the adminiſtration with additional cre- 
dit; and, from the death of the earls of Sunder- 
land and Stanhope, he had been making long 
ſtrides towards the office of prime miniſter. He 
knew the maxims he had adopted would ſub- 
ject him to the hatred, the ridicule, and reproach 
of ſome individuals, who had not yet reſigned 
all ſentiments of patriotiſm, nor all views of op- 
poſition: but the number of theſe was inconſi- 
derable when compared to that which conſtituted 
the body of the community; and he would not 
ſuffer the conſideration of ſuch antagoniſts to 
come in competition with his ſchemes of power, 
affluence, and authority. Nevertheleſs, low as 
he had humbled antiminiſterial aſſociation, it re- 
quired all his artifice to elude, all his patience 
and natural phlegm, to bear the powerful argu- 
ments that were urged, and the keen ſatire that 
was exerciſed againſt his meaſures and manage- 
ment, by a few members in the oppoſition. Sir 
William Wyndham poſſeſſed all the energy of 
elocution; Mr. Shippen was calm, intrepid, 
ſhrewd, and ſarcaſtic; Mr. Hungerford fly, in- 
ſinuating, and ironieal. Mr. W. P. inherited 
from nature a good underſtanding, which he had 
ſtudiouſly cultivated. He was one of the moſt 
learned members in the houſe of commons, ex- 
tremely well qualified to judge of literary pro- 
— 3 dauctions; 
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deeply ſkilled in the Britiſh conſtitution, the de. 
tail of government, and the nature of the finan- 
ces. He ſpoke with freedom, fluency,” and un- 
common warmth of declamation, which was ſaid - 
to be the effect of perſonal animoſity to Sir R. 
W. with whom he bad been formerly con- 
nected. | 

An expreſs arriving on the fourteenth day of 
June with an account of the late king's death, 
his preſent majeſty king George II. repaired from 
Richmond, where he received this intelligence, 
ro Leiceſter-houſe; and the members of the 
privy- council being aſſembled, were ſworn a- new. 
The king declared his firm purpoſe to preferve. 
the conftitution in church and ſtate, and to 
cultivate thoſe alliances which his father had 
made with foreign princes. At the fame time 
he took and ſubſcribed the oath for the ſecurity 
of the church of Scotland, as required by the act 
of union. Next day he was proclaimed king of 


 Great-Britain. The parliament aſſembled in pur- 


ſuance of the act made for that purpoſe ; but 
was immediately prorogued by commiſſion to 
the twenty-ſeventh day of the month. All the 
great officers of ſtate continued in their places : 


Sir Robert Walpole kept poſſeſſion of the trea- 


ſury; and the ſyſtem of politics which the late 


king eſtabliſhed underwent no fort of alteration. 


The king, in his ſpeech to both houſes at the 


opening of the ſeſſion, — a fixed reſolu- 


tion 


II. 


tion to merit the love and affection of his peo. X. C. 2227. is 


ple, by maintaining them in the full enjoyment 
of their religious and civil rights. He promiſed 
to lefſen the public expence as ſoon as the cir- 
cumſtances of affairs would permit : he obſerved 
to the commons, that the grant of the greateſt 
part of the civil-liſt revenues was now determin- 
ed; and that it would be neceſſary for them to 
make a new proviſion for the ſupport of him and 
his family: and he recommended it to both 
houſes to diſpatch the buſineſs that ſhould be ne- 
ceſſarily brought before them, as the ſeaſon of 
the year and the circumſtances of time required 
their preſence in the country. Addreſſes of condo- 
lance and congratulation being drawn up and 
preſented, the commons, in a committee of the 
whole houſe, took into conſideration a motion for 
a ſupply to his majeſty. Sir Robert Walpole 
having obſerved, that the annual ſum of ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds granted to and ſettled 
on the late king, had fallen ſhort every year; and, 
that his preſent majeſty's expences were likely to 
increaſe by reaſon of the largeneſs of his family, 
moved, that the intire revenues of the civil-liſt, 
which produced about eight hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum, ſhould be ſettled on the king 
during his life. Mr. Shippen oppoſed this mo- 
tion, as inconſiſtent with the truſt repoſed in 
them as repreſentatives of the people, who ought 
to be very frugal in exerciſing the right of giv- 
ing away the public money. He ſaid, the ſum 
2 4 of 
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4. o. 17. of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds was not ob- 


tained for his late majeſty without a long and 


ſolemn debate; and every member who contend - 
ed for it at that time, allowed it to be an ample 


royal revenue: that although his majeſty's fa- 
mily ſhould be enlarged, a circumſtance which 
had been urged as one reaſon for the motion, he 


pre ſu med the appointments of prince Frederick 


would be much inferior ta thoſe ſettled on his 
preſent majeſty when he was prince of Wales; 
beſides, it was to be hoped, that many perſonal, 
many particular expences in the late reign, eſpe- 
cially thoſe for frequent journies to Hanover, 


would be diſcontinued, and intirely ceaſe, He 


obſerved, that the civil-liſt branches in the 
queen's reign did not often exceed the ſum of 
five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; never- 
theleſs, ſhe called upon her parliament but once 
in a reign of thirteen years, to pay the debts con- 
trated in her civil government; and, theſe were 
occaſioned by the unparalelled inſtances of her 
piety and generoſity. She gave the firſt-fruits 
and tenths, ariſing to nineteen thouſand pounds 
a year, as an augmentation of the maintenance 
of the poor clergy. She beſtowed five thouſand 
pounds per annum, out of the poſt-office, on 
the duke of Marlborough : ſhe ſuffered ſeven 
hundred pounds to be charged weekly on the 
ſame office, for the ſervice of the public : ſhe 
expended ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds 
in building the caſtle of Blenheim : ſhe al- 
lowed 


GEORGE II. 


lowed. four thouſand pounds annually to prince 


Charles of Denmark : ſhe ſuſtained great loſſes 


by the tin-contrat* ſhe ſupported the poor Pa- 
latines: ſhe exhibited many other proofs of royal 


bounty, and, immediately before her death, ſhe 
had formed a plan of retrenchment ; which 
would have reduced her yearly expences to four 
hundred and fifry-nine thouſand nine hundred 
and forty-one pounds. He affirmed, that a mil- 
lion a-year would not be ſufficient to carry on the 
exorbitant expences, ſo often and ſo juſtly com- 
plained of in the houſe of commons : that over 
and above the yearly allowance of ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds, many occaſional taxes, many 
exceſſive ſums were raiſed, and all ſunk in the 
bottomleſs gulph of ſecret ſervice. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds were raiſed in de- 
fiance of the antient parliamentary methods, to 

ſecure the kingdom from a Swediſh invaſion 
then the two inſurance-offices were erected, and 
payed near three hundred thouſand pounds for 
their charters : our enmity with Sweden being 
changed into alliance, a ſubſidy of ſeventy- two 
thouſand pounds was implicitly granted, to ful- 
fil ſome ſecret engagement with that crown: 
four and twenty thouſand pounds were given for 
burning merchant ſhips arrived from infected 
places, though the goods, which ought to have 
been deſtroyed for the public ſafety, were after- 
wards privately ſol; a ſum of five hundred 
thouſand pounds was demanded and granted, for 


paying 
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4. C. . paying the debts of the civil-liſt ; and his maje- 
i ſty declared, by meſſage, he was reſolved to re- 
1 trench his expences for the future. Notwithſtand- 
ing this reſolution, in leſs than four years, a new 
demand of the like ſum was made and granted, 
to diſcharge new incumbrances: the Spaniſh 
ſhips of war which admiral Byng took in the 
Mediterranean, were fold for a conſiderable ſym 
of money : one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
ſand pounds were granted in the laſt ſeſſion, to 
be ſecretly diſpoſed of for the public utility ; and 
there was ſtill a debt in the civil government, 
amounting to above ſix hundred thouſand pounds. 
He took notice, that this amazing extravagance 
happened under the conduct of perſons pretending 
to ſurpals all their predeceſſors in the knowledge 
and care of the public revenue: that as none of 
theſe ſums had been accounted for, they were, in 
all probability, employed in ſervices not fit to be 
owned. He ſaid, he heartily wiſhed that time, 
the great diſcoverer of hidden truths, and con- 
cealed iniquities, might produce a lift of all ſuch 
as had been perverted from their public duty by 
private penſions ; who had been the hired ſlaves, 
and the corrupt inſtruments of a profuſe and 
vain-glorious adminiſtration. He propoſed, 
that inſtead of granting an addition to the civil- 
liſt, they ſhould reſtrict that revenue to a certain 
ſum, by concluding the queſtion with theſe 
words, „ in like manner as they were granted and 
« continued to his late majeſty, ſo as to make ng 
b co t E 
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« the clear yearly ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand 4. C. 1727- 


< pounds.“ To theſe particulars, which were in- 
deed unanſwerable, no reply was made. Even 
this mark of decency was layed aſide as idle and 
ſuperfluous. The houſe agreed to the motion; 


and a bill was brought in for the berter ſupport 


of his majeſty's houſhold. The commons hav- 
ing received a meſſage from the king, deſiring 
they would make further proviſion for the queen 
his conſort, reſolved, That in caſe ſhe ſhould 
| ſurvive his majeſty, the ſum of one hundred 
' thouſand pounds ſhould be ſettled upon her for 
life, charged upon the revenues of the civil liſt, 
together with his majeſty's palace of Somerſet- 
houſe, and Richmond Old Park. A bill was 
formed on this reſolution, which, as well as the 
other, paſſed both houſes ; and received the 
royal afſent on the ſeventeenth day of July, when 


the king, in a ſpeech to both houfes, expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction with their conduct; and congra- 


tulated them upon the wealth and glory of the 


nation, by which they had acquired ſuch weight 
in holding the balance of Europe. Then the 
lord- chancellor prorogued the parliament to the 
twenty- ninth day of Auguſt; but on the ſeventh 
of that month a proclamation was iſſued for diſ- 
ſolving this and convoking another. 

In the interim ſome changes were made in 
different departments of civil oeconomy. Lord 
viſcount Torrington was placed at the head of 
the admiralty: the earl of Weſtmoreland was 


ap- 


7 
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A. e. 77. appointed firſt, lord-commiſſioner. of trade and 
plantations. Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of 
Cheſterfield, a nobleman remarkable for his wit, 
eloquence, - and poliſhed manners, was nomi- 
nated ambaſſador to the Hague. The privy- 
council being diſſolved, another was appointed 
of the members then preſent. 'The duke of 
Devonſhire was dignified with the. place of pre- 
ſident; and the duke of St. Alban's was ap- 
pointed maſter of the horſe. On the eleventh 
day of October the coronation of the king and 
queen was performed at Weſtminſter-abbey, 
with the uſual ſolemnity . By this time the 
courts of France and Spain were perfectly recon- 
ciled: all Europe was freed from the calamities 
of war; and the peace of Great-Britain ſuffer- 
ed no interruption, except from ſome tranſient 
tumults arrong the tinners of Cornwall, who, 
being provoked by a ſcarcity of corn, roſe in 
arms, and plundered the granaries of that 
county. 
The elections in . and Scotland for 
the parliament having ſucceeded on the new 


— 


* King George II. aſcended the one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


Dis age. 


throne in the forty- fourth year of 
On the ſecond day of Sep- 
tember, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and five, he eſpouſed the princeſs 
Wilhelmina Charlotte Caroline, 
daughter to John Frederick marquis 
of Brandenburgh-Anſpach, by whom 
he had two ſons, Frederic Lewis 
prince of Wales, born at Hanover 
on the thirty-ſirſt day of January, 


ſeven ; and William Auguſtus, born 
at London on the fifteenth day of 


April, one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and twenty-one : the had likewiſe 
born four princeſſes, namely, Anne, 
Amelia, Carotina, Mary, and was 
afterwards delivered of Louiſa, mar- 


ried in the ſequel to the king of Den - 
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ſyſtem, according to cke wiſhes of the miniſtry, A. C. a. 


the two houſes. met on the twenty-third day. of 


January, when the commons unanimouſly choſe 


for their ſpeaker Arthur' Onſlow eſquire, knight 
of the ſhire for Surrey, a gentleman of exten- 
five knowledge, worth, and probity, grave, elo- 
quent, venerable, and every way qualified. for 
the diſcharge of that honourable and important 
office. The king, in his ſpeech to this new par- 
hament, declared, that by the laſt advices from 
abroad, he had reaſon to hope the difficulties 


which had hitherto retarded the execution of the 


preliminaries, and the opening of the congreſs, 


would ſoon be intirely removed: in the mean 


time he repreſented the abſolute neceſſity of con- 
tinuing the Preparations which had hitherto ſe- 
cured the nation, and prevented an open rupture 
in Europe. He promifed, that his firſt care 
ſhould be to reduce from time to time the ex- 
pence of the public, as often, and as ſoon as the 
intereſt and ſafety of his people would -permis 
ſuch reduction. He expreſſed an earneſt deſire 
of ſeeing the foundation layed of an effectual 
ſcheme for the increaſe and encouragement of 
ſeamen in general, that they might be invited 
rather than compelled into the fervice of their 
country. Finally, he recommended unanimity, 
zeal, and diſpatch of the public buſinefs. Thoſe 
ipeeches, penned by the miniſter, were com- 
poſed with a view to ſoothe the minds of the 
people into an immediate concurrence with the 


meaſures 
3 
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A. c. :727. meaſures of the government; but without any 


intention of performing thoſe promiſes of oeco. 
nomy, reformation, and national advantage. 


The two houſes ſeemed to vie with each other 


in expreſſions of applauſe and affection to his 
majeſty. The lords, in their addreſs, hailed 
him as the beſt of kings, and true father of his 


country. The commons expreſſed the warmeſt 


ſenſe of gratitude for the bleſſings they enjoyed 


in his reign, though it was not yet eight months 


old. They approved of all his tranſactions; 
promiſed to ſupport him in all his undertak- 
ings; and declared they would chearfully grant 
whatever ſupplies ſhould be wanted for the public 
ſervice. Having conſidered the eſtimates which 
were laid before them by order of his majeſty, 
they voted two and twenty thouſand, nine hun- 


dred and fifty-five men for guards and garriſons; 


and fifteen thouſand ſeamen for the ſervice of the 
enſuing year. They granted two hundred and 
thirty thouſand, nine hundred and twenty-three 
pounds, for the maintenance of twelve thouſand 


Heſſian troops; a ſubſidy of fifty thouſand 


pounds to the king of Sweden; and half that 


ſum to the duke of Brunſwick Wolfembuttle. 


The expence of the year amounted to four mil- 
lions, raiſed by a land-tax of three ſhillings in 
the pound, a malt-tax, and by borrowing of the 


bank one million, ſeven hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand pounds ; for which annuities to the amount 
of ſeventy thouſand pounds, to be raiſed by duties 
on 
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on coals imported into the cityof London, v were A. e. 1722. 


granted to that corporation. 
All theſe ſums, however, were not granted 
without queſtion. The number of land-forces 
occaſioned a debate; and the Heffian auxiliaries 
were not allowed without diſpute and oppoſi- 
tion. When they deliberated on the loan of the 
bank, Mr. W. Pulteney ebferved, that the 
ſhifting of funds was but perpetuating taxes, 
and putting off the evil day: that notwich- 
ſtanding the great merit which ſome perſons had 
built on the ſinking fund, it appeared that the 
national debt had been increaſed ſince the ſet- 
ting up that pompous projet. Some warm al- 
tercation paſſed between him and Sir Robert 
Walpole on this ſubject. The lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, and common-council of London, pre- 
ſented a petition, ſetting forth, that the duties 
already laid upon coals and culm imported into 
London, affected the trade of that city only; 
that the inequality of the burden was a great diſ- 
couragement to their manufactures, and an 
hardſhip upon all the trading inhabitants. The 
petition was rejected, and the tax impoſed. 
The houſe having addreſſed the king for a par- 
ticular and diſtinct account of the diſtribution 
of two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
charged to have been iſſued for ſecuring the 
trade and navigation of the kingdom, and pre- 
ſerving and reſtoring the peace of Europe ; he 
declined granting their requeſt, but ſignified in 
general, 
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a. C. 1728. general, that part of the money had. been iflued 
and diſburſed by his late majeſty, and the re- 
mainder by himſelf, for carrying on the ſame 
neceſſary ſervices, which required the greateſt 

| ſecrecy. Such a meſſage in the reign of king 
William would have raiſed a dangerous flame 
in the houſe of commons. Mr. W. Pulteney 
ee againſt ſuch a vague and general way 
of accounting for the public money, as tending 
to render parliaments altogether inſignificant, 
to cover embezzlements, and to fcreen corrupt 
and rapacious miniſters. The commons having 
taken into conſideration the ſtate of the na- 
tional debt, examined the accounts, and inter- 
rogated the proper officers; a motion was made 
by a court- member, that it appeared the monies 
already iſſued and applied towards diſcharging 
the national debt, together with a ſum to be 
iſſued at Lady-day, amounted to ſix millions 
fix hundred forty-eight thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſixty-twWO pounds, five ſhillings, one 
penny, one farthing. In vain did the leaders 
of the oppoſition expoſe the fallacious tendency 
of this motion. In vain did they demonſtrate 
the fraudulent artifice uſed in drawing up the 
accounts : the motion was carried; and ſeveral 

1: reſolutions were taken on the ſtate of the na- 

| tional debts. In the particular account of theſe 

| debts, upon which the houſe reſolved ts form 
| 7 a repreſentation to his majeſty, an article of 
| | oo hundred thouſand pounds relating to the 


du ty 
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duty upon wronght plate, was totally omitted. 
This extraordinary omiſſion being diſcovered, 
gave riſe to a very warm debate, and to very 
ſevere reflections againſt thoſe who ſuperintend- 
ed the public accounts. This error being recti- 
fied, a committee appointed for the purpoſe 
drew up the repreſentation, containing a parti- 
cular detail of the national debts diſcharged and 
incurred fince the twenty-fifth day of December, 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſix- 
teen, with a ſtate of the ſinking fund and of the 
public credit, The draught being approved 
by the houſe, was preſented to the king, who 
received it graciouſly. He took this opportu- 
nity of ſaying, that the proviſion made for gra- 
dually diſcharging the national debt was now 
become ſo certain and conſiderable, that nothing 
but ſome unforeſcen event could alter or dimi- 
niſh it: a circumſtance that afforded the faireſt 
proſpe& of ſeeing the old debts diſcharged, 
without any neceſſity of incurring new incum- 
brances. 

This anſwer, fraught with many other expreſ- 
fions of fatherly tenderneſs for his people, paved 
the way for a meſſage to the houſe, demanding 
a vote of credit to fulfil certain engagements 
entered into, and concerted with the advice and 
concurrence of the laſt parliament, for ſecuring 
the trade and navigation of the kingdom, and 
for reſtoring and preſerving the peace of 

Europe. Though a debate enſued upon this 
"2M a6. -- Aa meſſage, 
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Warm diſ- 
pute con- 
cerning the 
national 


debt. 
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A.C, 1728. meſſage, the majority reſolved that an addreſs 


ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, declaring 
the duty and fidelity of the commons, their en- 
tire confidence in his royal care and goodneſs, 
and their readineſs to enable his majeſty to ful- 
fil his engagements. A vote of credit paſſed 
accordingly. During this ſeſſion, the peers 
were chiefly employed in examining coples of 
ſeveral treaties and alliances which the king 


| ſubmitted to their peruſal : they likewiſe pre- 


pared a bill for amending the ſtatute of limita- 
tion, which however did not paſs into a law: 
they conſidered the ſtate of the national debt; 
a ſubject fruitful of debates : they paſſed the 
mutiny-bill, and thoſe that were ſent up from 
the commons, touching the ſupplies; together 


with an act, obliging ſhips arriving from in- 


fected places to perform quarentine; and ſome 
others of a more private nature. ' Theſe þills 
having received the royal aſſent, the king cloſed 
the ſeſſion on the twenty-eighth day of May, 
when he thanked the commons for the effectual 
ſupplies they had raiſed, and in particular, for 
having impowered him to borrow five hundred 


| thouſand pounds for the diſcharge of wages due 


to the ſeamen employed in the navy. 

England was at this period quite barren of 
remarkable events. The king's uncle Erneſt 
Auguſtus, prince of Brunſwick, duke of York 
and biſhop of Oſnabrug, died on the third day 
of Augult, and. was ſucceeded in the biſhopric 
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by the elector of Cologn, according to the pac- 4 0. 1748. 


tum by which Oſnabrug is alternately poſſeſſed | 


by the houſe of Brunſwick and that elector. In 

the beginning of December, his majeſty's eldeſt 
ſon prince Frederick arrived in England from 
Hanover, where he had hitherto reſided; was 
introduced into the privy-council, and created 
prince of Wales. Signior Como, reſident from 
the duke of Parma; was ordered to quit the 
kingdom, becauſe his maſter payed ro the pre- 
tender the honours due to the king of Great- 
Britain. The congreſs opened at Soiſſons, for 
determining all diſputes among the powers of 
Europe, Proved ineffectual. Such difficulties 
occurred in ſettling and reconciling ſo many dif- 
ferent pretenſions and intereſts, has the con- 
eracting parties in the alliance of Hanover, pro- 
poſed a proviſional treaty, concerning which no 
definitive anſwer was given as yet by the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid. The fate of Europe, 
therefore, continued in ſuſpence: the Engliſh 
fleet lay inactive and rotting in the Weſt-Indies : : 


the ſailors periſhed miſerably, without daring to 


avenge their country's wrongs: while the 
Spaniſh cruiſers committed depredations with 
impunity on the commerce of Grear-Britain. 
The court of Spain, at this juncture, ſeemed 
cold and indifferent with regard to a pacification 
with England. It had renewed a good under- 
ſtanding with France, and now ſtrengthened its 
intereſt by a double alliance of marriage with 
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the royal family of Portugal. The infanta of this 
houſe was betrothed to the prince of Aſturias, 
while the Spaniſh. infanta, formerly affianced 
to the French king, was now matched with the 
Prince of Brazil, eldeſt ſon of his Portugueſe ma- 
jeſty. In the. month of January, the two courts 
meet in a wooden houſe built over the little 
river Coya that ſeparates the two kingdoms, 
and there the princeſſes were exchanged. 

The parliament of Great-Britain meeting ac- 
cording to their laſt prorogation on the twenty- 
firſt day of January, the king in his ſpeech'com- 
municated the nature of the negotiation at the 
congreſs ; demanded ſuch ſupplies as might en- 
able him to act vigorouſly in concert with his 
allies, provided his endeavours to eſtabliſh an 
advantageous peace ſhould miſcarry; and he 
hinted, that the dilatory conduct of the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid proceeded in a great mea- 
ſure from the hopes that were given, of creating 
diſcontents and diviſions among the ſubjects of 
Great- Britain. This GaageBian. was a mini- 
ſterial artifice to inflame the zeal and reſentment 
of the nation, and intimidate the members in the 
oppoſition. . Accordingly the hint was purſued, 
and in the addreſſes from both houſes,. that could 
not fail of being agreeable, conſidering the man- 


ner in which they were dictated, particular 


notice was taken of this article: both peers 


and commons expreſſed their deteſtation and 


abhorrence of thoſe, who by luch baſe and un- 
natural 


GEORGE II. 
natural artifices, ſuggeſted the means of diſtreſ- 
ſing their country, and clamoured at the i incon- 
veniencies which they themſelves had occa: 
ſioned. In theſe addreſſes, likewiſe, the par- 
liament congratulated his majeſty on the arrival 
of the prince of Wales in his Britiſh domi- 
nions; and the commons ſent a particular 
compliment to his royal highneſs on that occa - 
ſion. The eſtimates having been examined, in 
the uſual form, the houſe voted fifteen thouſand. 
ſeamen for the enſuing year; but the motion 
for continuing the ſame number of land. forces 
which had been allowed in the precedirig year, 
was nor carried without diſpute. . All the argu- 
ments againſt a ſtanding army in time of peace, 
as inconſiſtent with the Britiſh * conſtitution, 
and dangerous to the liberties of the people, 
were repeated with great vivacity by Mr. Ship- 
pen and Mr. W. Pulteney, Theſe, however, 
were anſwered and repreſented as abſurd, by 
Mr. Horatio Walpole and Mr. D. two ſtaunch 


adherents of the miniſter. The firſt had, in 
deſpite of nature, been employed in different 


negotiations: he was blunt, aukwatd and 
ſlovenly: an orator without eloquence, . an am- 
baſſador without dignity, and a plenipotentiary 
without addreſs. The other had natural parts 


and acquired knowledge; ſpoke with confi- 
dence; and in diſpute was vain, ſarcaſtic, petu- 


lant, al d verboſe. 
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the ſubſidies 
to Heſle- 


Caſſel and 


Woltem- 
bu: ile, 
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The ſubſidies to undes Heſſe-· Caſſel, and 
W were continued, notwithſtanding 
the remonſtrances of Sir Joſeph, Jekyll, Mr. 
Lutwyche, and Mr. Pulteney; which laſt ob- 
ſerved, that as the landgrave of Heſſe: Caſſel, 
and the duke of Brunſwick Wolfembuttle, uſu- 
ally maintained a certain number of troops in 


their pay, it was but reaſonable that Great- 


Britain ſhould defray no more than the e expence 


of the additional forces which thoſe powers had 
raiſed, in conſequence of their conventions with 


the king of England. Sir Robert Walpole per- 


ceiving, that this remark made an impreſſion 


on the hoyſe, thought it neceſſary. to yindicate 
his meafure : he expatiated upon the wiſdom 
of the late king, in concluding the Hanover 
alliance. He affirmed, that the convention with 


HFHeſſe- Caſſel had prevented a war in the. em- 


pire, for which the court of Vienna had made 
great preparations: that the emperor had not 
only augmented his own forces by the help of 
Spaniſh ſubſidies, but alſo retained the troops 
of three electors; and if he had not been over- 
awed by the Heſſians, would certainly have re- 
jected the preliminaries, and all other advances 
towards a pacification : that therefore they ought 
not to grudge an expence which had already 
proved ſo beneficial to the tranquillity of 
Europe. Sir Joſeph Jekyll replied, that what- 
ever -gloſs might be put upon ſuch meaſures, 
they were repugnant to the maxims by which 

England 
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England in former times had ſteered and 1 C. 1728, 


ſquared its conduct with relation to its intereſt 


abroad: that the navy was the natural Rttthigth _ 


of Great- Britain; its beſt defence and fecutity: 
but if, in order to avoid a war, they fhould be 
ſo free-hearted as to buy and maintain the forces 
of foreign princes, they were never like to ſee 
an end of fuch extravagant expences. This 
gentleman, who exerciſed the office of mafter 
of the rolls, had approved himſelf-a zealous de- 
fender of whig principles, was an able lawyer, 
a ſenſible ſpeaker, and a conſcientious pattiot. 
The ſupplies were raiſed by a continuation of 
the land- tax, the duties upon malt, cyder, and 
perry, an additional impoſition on unmalted 
corn uſed in diſtilling, and by ſale of annuities 
to the banks r not nen n mu 1 
per annum. 

Petitions v were delivered to ha houſe of edu 
mons from the merchants of London, Liver- 
pool; and Briftol, complaining of the interrups 
tions they had ſuffered in their trade for ſeveral 
years, by the depredations of the Spaniards in 
the Weſt Indies. Theſe being confidered, the 
houſe ordered the lords of the admiralty to pro- 
duce the other memorials of the ſame kind 
which they had received, that they might be 
laid before the congreſs at Soiſſons; and ad- 
dreſſed his majeſty for copies of all the letters 
and inſtructions which had been ſent to admiral 
Hofier, and thoſe who ſucceeded him in the 
ASS ©: com- 
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'' Oglethorpe having been informed of ſhocking 
ctuelties and oppreſſions exerciſed by goalers 
upon their priſoners, moved for an examination 
into theſe practices, and was choſen chairman 
of a committee appointed to inquire into the 
ſtate of the goals of the kingdom. They began 
with the Fleet-priſon, which they viſited in a 
body : there they found Sir William Rich, 
baronet, loaded with irons, by order of Bam- 
bridge the warden, to whom he had given ſome 
light cauſe of offence. They made a diſcovery 
of many inhuman harbarities which had been 
committed by that ruffian, and detected the 
moſt iniquitous ſcenes of fraud, villany, and ex- 
tortion. When the report was made by the 
committee, the houſe unanimouſly reſolved, that 
Thomas Bambridge, acting warden of the Fleet, 
had wilfully permitted ſeveral debtors to eſcape . 
had been guilty of the moſt notorious breaches 
of truſt, great extortions, and the higheſt crimes 
and miſdemeanours in the execution of his of- 
fice; that he had arbitrarily and unlawfully 
loaded with irons, put into dungeons, and de- 
ſtroyed 'prifoners for debt, under his charge, 
treating them in the moſt barbarous and cruel 
manner, in high violation and contempt of the 
laws of the kingdom. A reſolution of the ſame 
nature paſſed againſt John Huggins, eſquire, 
who had been warden of the Fleet-priſon. The 
houſe preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring 
| he 
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he would direct his attorney- general forthwith, 
to proſecute theſe perſons and their accom- 
plices, who, were committed priſoners to New- 
gate. A bill was brought in, diſabling Bam- 


bridge to execute the office of warden: another 


far the better regulating the priſon of the Fleet; 
and for more effectual preventing and puniſh- 

ing arbitrary and illegal een of the e 
of the ſaid priſon. 

Other merchants 3 by petition of 
las.” loſſes ſuſtained by the Spaniatds. The 
houſe, in a grand committee, deliberated on 
this ſubject, inquired into the particulars, ex- 
amined evidence, and drew up an addreſs to 
the king, deſiring his majeſty would be graci- 
ouily pleaſed to ule his utmoſt endeavours for 
preventing ſuch depredations; for procuring 
juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction; and for ſecuring 
to his ſubjects the free exerciſe of commerce and 
navigation to and from the Britiſh colonies in 
America. The king affured them he would 
uſe his beſt; endeavours to. anſwer the deſires 
and expectations of his people, in an affair of fo 
much importance : and they, in another addreſs, 
thanked him for his gracious anſwer. They 
did not, however, receive ſuch a ſatisfactory re- 
ply to a former addreſs, touching the ſum of 
ſixry-thouſand pounds that had been ſtated in 
the public account, without ſpecification of the 
particular uſes to which it was applied. He 
told them the money had been iffued and diſ- 
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A. c. 1728. burſed for ſecret ſervices; and that à diſtinct 


and particular account of the diſtribution of it 
could not be given without a manifeſt prejudice 
to the public. A bill was prepared for the 
mote effectual preventing bribery and corrup- 
tion in elections for members of parliament; 
and it paſſed through the houſe without oppo- 
fition: but, their attention was chiefly employ» 
ed upon the Spaniſh depredations, which had 
raiſed a great clamour thro? the whole kingdom, 
and, excited very warm diſputes in parliament ; 
for they were generally reputed the fruits of negli- 
gence, incapacity, or want of vigour in the mi- 
niſters. The commons having made further 
progreſs in the inquiry, and received freſn peti- 
tions from the merchants, paſſed ſome reſolu- 
tions, in which the Spaniards were accuſed of 
having violated the treaties ſubſiſting between 
the two crowns ; and with having treated inhu- 
manly the maſters and crews of ſhips belong- 
ing to Great Britain. They juſtified the inſtruc- 
tions given to admiral Hoſier to ſeize and de- 
tain the flota and galleons of Spain, until juſtice 
and ſatisfaction ſhould: be rendered to his ma- 
jeſty and his allies; nay, even declared, that 
ſuch ſeizure would have been juſt, prudent, 
and neceſſary, tending to prevent an open rup- 
ture; and to preſerve the peace and tranquil- 
lity of Europe. They again addreſſed the king, 
to uſe his endeavours to procure ſatisfaction; 
and he promiſed to comply with their requeſt. 

6 „Mr. 
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| Mr. Sb member for Briſtol, moved for * $9 
an addreſs, intreating his majeſty to order an ac- 
count bf the produce of the civil. liſt revenues for 
ene year to be layed before the houſe. The ad- 
dreſs was preſented, the aceount produced; and 
the houſe, in a grand committee, took this affair 


into conſideration. The courtiers affrmed, thut 
they fell ſnort of the eight hundred thouſand 


pounds ſettled upon his majeſty; and Mr. Scrope 


propoſed. that the ſum of one hundred and fifteen 
thouſand pounds ſhould be granted to the king, 


on accbunt of thoſe deficiencies and arrears. The 


motion was vigorouſſy oppoſed by Mr. pulteney 
and other members. 


when o further demand of money could be 


reaſonably expected; and they ſaid, it Was the 
more extraordinary, becauſe it appeared in the 


former ſeſſion, from the examination of the ac- 


counts then before the houſe, that the re- 


venues of the civil liſt produced yearly a much 
greater ſum than that for which they were given. 
Mr. Pulteney moved, that the accounts and pa- 
pers ſhould be referred to the examination of a 
ſelect committee, properly impowered to inveſ- 


They expreſſed t heit fut- 
prize that it ſhould he made ſo late in the ſeſſion, 
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tigate the truth. The miniſters oppoſed this 


motion; and the queſtion. being put, it paſſed 
in the negative. The majority voted the ſum 
demanded. and in a bill for ſettling the price of 
imported corn, they inſerted a reſolution for 


granting to his majeſty the ſum a one- hundred 
and 


A ſum 
voted to the 


king on ac- . 


count of 
arrears due 
on the 

civil: liſt 
reve nue. 
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A. c. 1728, and fifceen thouſand pounds, on account of ar- 


Proceedings 
in the houſe 
of lords, 


rears due on the civil. liſt revenues. 


The houſe of lords, having prepared a bill bor 
the more effectual-puniſhment of forgery, which 


"WAS, paſſed into a law, and ordered the judges to 


bring in another, on the report of a committee 
appointed to confider the caſe of impriſoned deb- 
tors; at length, deliberated upon the ftare of 
the. nation, particularly, the poſitive demand 
made by the court of Spain for the reſtitution of 
Gibraltar, grounded on a letter written by the 
late king to his catholic majeſty. From a copy 
of the letter layed before the houſe, it plainly ap- 
peared that king George I. had conſented to this 
reſtitution. A motion being made for a reſolu- 
tion, importing, that for the honour of his ma- 


jeſty, and the preſervation and ſecurity of the 


trade and commerce of the kingdom, effectual 
care ſhould be taken in the preſent treaty, that 
the king of Spain ſhould renounce all claim and 
pretenſion to Gibraltar and Minorca, in plain and 
ſtrong terms; a debate enſued, and the queſtion 
being-put, paſſed in the negative, though not 
without a proteſt. Then the majority reſolved, 
That the houſe did intirely rely upon his majeſty, 
that he would, for maintaining the honour and 
ſecuring the trade of this kingdom, take effec- 
tual care in the preſent treaty, to preſerve his un- 


doubted right to Gibraltar and Minorca. When 


the houſe examined the papers relating to the 
Spaniſn depredations, many ſevere reflections 
were uttered againſt the conduct of the miniſtry ; 


and 


GEORGE I. 


ſier's expedition was an unreaſonable burden on 
the nation; but, this too was rejected, and oc- 
caſioned another proteſt. Nor did the elauſe in 
the corn - bill, for granting one hundred and fif- 
teen thouſand pounds to his majeſty, paſs through 
the houſe of peers without warm oppoſition. 


Divers lords alledged, that inſtead of a deficiency 


in the civil - liſt revenues, there was a conſiderable 
ſurplus: that this was a new grant, and a new 


burden on the people: that the nation was load- 


ed, not to complete, but to augment the ſum de- 
ſigned for the civil - liſt; and this at a time when 
the public debts were increaſed; when the taxes 
were heavily felt in all parts of the country; 
when the foreign trade of Britain was incumber- 
ed and diminiſhed; when her manufactures were 
decayed; her poor multiplied ; and ſhe was ſur- 
rounded by many other national calamities. They 
obſerved, that if the produce of the civil-liſt re- 
venue ſhould not amount to the yearly ſum of 
eight hundred thouſand pounds, the deficiency 
muſt be made good to his majeſty by the pub- 
lic; whereas no proviſion was made, by which, 
if the produce of theſe revenues ſhould exceed 
that ſum, the ſurplus could accrue to the benefit 
of the public : that by this precedent, not only 
real deficiencies were to be made good, but alſo 
fupplies were to be given for arrears ſtanding out 
at the end of every year, which ſhould come on 
before the POIs could be granted, though the 
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A. C. 1528, ſupply given to make good arrears. in one year, 


A. C. 1729. 


would certainly increaſe the ſurpluſages i in ano. 
ther: that the revenues of the civil-liſt were Va: 
riable in their own nature; and even when chere 
is no deficiency in the produce, there might be 
arrears in the receipt: theſe might be eaſily in · 
creaſed by the management of deſigning mini- 
ſters, by private directions to receivers, and by 
artful methods of ſtating accounts. All theſe 
arguments, and other objections equally ſtrong 
andplaufible, againſt this unconſcionable and un- 
patliamentary motion, ſerved only to evince the 
triumph of the minĩſtry over ſhame and ſenti- 
menr, Their contempt of public ſpirit, and their 
defiance of national reproach 4. 

The king had on the twenty. fourth day of 
March given the royal affent to five bills; and 
on the fourteenth day of May the ſame ſanction 
was given to thirty other bills, including an act, 
enabling the queen to be regent in the kingdom 
during his majeſty's abſence, without taking the 
oaths; and another for the relief of inſolvent 
debtors. At the ſame time two and thirty pri- 
vate bills were paſſed ; then the king expreſſed 
his approbation of the parliament, ſignified his 
intention to viſit his German dominions, and or- 
dered the chancellor to prorogue both houſes. 
His majeſty having appointed the queen regent 
of the realm, ſet out for Hanover on the ſeven- 


+ The peers that 'diſtinguiſhed joy, Plymouth, Bathurſt, North- 
themſelves in thc oppoſ tion were ampton, Coventry, Oxford and 
Beaufort, Strafford, Craven, Foley, Mortimer, Willoughby de Broke, 
Litchfield, Scarſdale, Cower, Mont- Boy le, and Warrington, 
teenth 


GEORG E II. 
teenth day of May, in, order to remove A petty 


miſunderſtanding which had. happened between : 
that electorate and the court of Berlin. Some 


Hanoverian ſubjects had been preſſed or decoy- 
ed into the ſervice of Pruſſia; and the regents 


of Hanover had ſeized certain Pruſſian officers 


by way of repriſal. The whole united kingdom 
of Great-Britain at this juncture enjoyed unin- 
terrupted repoſe ; ; and commerce continued to 
increaſe, in ſpite of all reſtriction and diſcourage- 


ment. The people of Ireland found themſelves 


happy under the government of lord Carteret ; ; 


and their parliament, aſſembling in the month of 


September, approved themſelves. the fathers of 
their country. They eſtabliſhed funds for the 
diſcharge of their national debt, and for main- 
taining the expence of government: they enact- 
ed wholeſome laws for the encouragement of 
manufacture, trade, and agriculture; and they 


formed wiſe regulations in different branches of 


civil osconomy. Some time after this ſeſſion, 
which was conducted with ſo much harmony and 
patriotiſm, lord Carteret returned to England; 
and was ſucceeded by the duke of Dorſet in the 
government of that kingdom. In the month ot 
May, Charles lord Townſhend reſigned the ſeals, 
which were given to. colonel. Stanhope, now 
created earl of Harrington; ſo that Sir R. W. 
now reigned without a rival. James earl of 
Waldegrave was appointed ambaſſador to the 
court of France, which, about this time, was filled 
with joy by the birth of a dauchin. 

In 
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A.C.r729. In the month of September Victor Amadzus, 
* king of Sardinia, reſigned his crown to his ſon 

ef Sardinia. Charles Emanuel, prince of Piedmont. The 
father reſerved to himſelf a revenue of one hun- 
dred thouſand piſtoles per annum, retired to the 
caſtle'of Chamberry, and eſpouſed the counteſs 
dowager of St. Sebaſtian, who declined the title 
of queen, but aſſumed that of marchioneſs of So- 
merive. Though the congrels at Soiſſons prov- 
ed abortive, conferences were begun at Seville, 

between the plenipotentiaries of England, France, 
and Spain; and a treaty was concluded on the 
\ ninth day of November, not only without the 
concurrence of the emperor, but even contrary 
to his right, as eſtabliſhed by the quadruple al- 
lance. On this ſubject he communicated an im- 
perial commiſſorial decree to the ſtates of the 
empire aſſembled in the diet at Ratiſbon, which 
was anſwered by the French miniſter de Chavig- 
ny. In October Peter II. czar of Muſcovy, and 
grandſon of Peter I. died in the fifteenth year of 
his age, at Moſcow, and was ſucceeded on the 
Ruſſian throne by the princeſs Anne lvanowna, 
ſecond daughter of John Alexowitz, elder bro- 
ther of the firſt Peter, and widow of Frederick 
pans William duke of Courland. The following 
* month was rendered remarkable by the death of 
pope Benedict XIII. in whole room cardinal Lau- 
rence Corſini was raiſed to the pontificate, and 

aſſumed the name of Clement. XII. 
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The Britiſh Parliament Fembling. 0 on the 
thirteenth day of January, the king gave them 
to underſtand, that the peace of Europe was now 
eſtabliſhed by the treaty of Seville, built upon t the 


foundation of former treaties, and tending to 


render more effectual what the contracting 
powers in the quadruple alliance were before en- 
gaged to ſee performed. He aſſured them that 


all former conventions made with Spain in fa- | 


vour of the Britiſh trade and navigation, were 


rexewed and confirmed: that the free uninter- 


rupted exerciſe of their. commerce was reſtored: 
that the court of Spain had agreed to an ample 
reſlitution and reparation for unlawful ſeizures 
and depredations : : that all rights, privilege S, 
and poſſeſſions belonging to him and his allies, 
were ſolemnly re-eſtabliſhed, confirmed, and gua- 
rantied: and that not one conceſſion was made 
to the prejudice of his ſubjects. He told them 
he had given orders for reducing a great num- 
ber of his land-forces, and for laying up great 
part of the fleet; and obſerved, that there would 
be a 'conficderable ſaving in the expence of the 
current year. After both houſes had preſented 
their addreſſes of thanks and congratulation to 
the king on the peace of Seville, the lords took 
that treaty into conſideration ; and it did not paſs 
inquiry without ſevere animadverſion. 

The lords in the oppoſition excepted to the 
article by which the merchants of Great-Britain 
were obliged to make proof of their loſſes at the 
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court of Spain. They ſaid, this ſtipulation was 
a hardſhip upon Britiſh ſubje&s, and diſhonour- 
able to the nation: that few would care to under- 


take ſuch a troubleſome and expenſive journey, 
eſpecially as they had, reaſon to apprehend their 


claims would be counterbalanced by the Spa- 
niards: and after all, they would have no more 
but the ſlender comfort of hoping to obtain that 
redreſs by commiſſaries which they had not been 
able to procure by plenipotentiaries. They 
thought it very extraordinary, that Great-Bri- 
tain ſhould be bound to ratify and guaranty 
whatever agreemert ſhould be made between 
the king of Spain and the dukes of Parma and 


"Tuſcany, concerning the garriſons once eſtabliſh- 


ed in their countries : that the Engliſh ſhould be 
obliged to aſſiſt in effectuating the introduction 
of ſix thouſand Spaniſh troops into the towns of 
Tuſcany and Parma, without any ſpecification of 
the methods to be taken, or the charge to be in- 
curred in giving that affiſtance : that they ſhould | 
guaranty for ever, not only to Don Carlos, but 
even to all his ſucceſſors, the poſſeſſion of the eſ- 
tates of Tuſcany and Parma; a ſtipulation, which, 
in all probability, would involve Great-Britain in 
endleſs quarrels and diſputes, about a country 
with which they had no concern. They affirm- 
that the treaty of Seville, inſtead of confirming 
other treaties, was contradictory to the qua- 
druple alliance, particularly in the article of in- 


troducing Spaniſh troops into Tuſcany and Par- 
| ma 
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ma in the room of neutral forces ſtipulated by 4. C. 1729, 


the former alliance; and agreeing, that they 
ſhould there remain until Don Carlos and his 
ſucceſſors ſhould be ſecure and exempt, from all 
events. They complained, that theſe alterations, 
from the tenour of the quadruple alliance, were 
made without the concurrence of the emperor, 
and even without inviting him to accede ; an af- 
front which might alienate his friendſhip from 
England, and hazard the loſs of ſuch an antient, 
powerful, and faithful ally : and, that throughout 


the whole treaty, there ſeemed to be an artful 
omiſſion of any expreſs ſtipulation, to ſecure 


Great-Britain in her right to Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca. Such was the ſubſtance of the objections 
made to the peace : then lord Bathurſt moved 


for a reſolution, that the agreement on the 


treaty of Seville, to ſecure the ſucceſſion of Don 
Carlos to the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and 
Placentia, with Spaniſh troops, was a manifeſt 
violation of the fifth article of the quadruple al- 


liance, tending to involve the nation in a dan 


gerous and expenſive war, and to deſtroy the 
balance of power in Europe. The queſtion was 
put, and the motion rejected. Such too was 
the fate of other two motions, to refolve, That 
Great-Britain's right of ſovereignty, dominion, 


poſſeſſion, and claim to Gibraltar and Minorca, 


were not aſcertained by the treaty of Seville: and, 
That the ſtipulations in that treaty, for repairing 


the loſſes of the Britiſh merchants were inſuffi- 
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ſtigmatizing this tranſaction, reſolved, That the 
treaty did contain all neceſſãry ſtipulations for 
maintaining and ſecuring the honour, dignity, 
rights, and poſſeſſions of the crown: that all 
due care was taken therein for the fupport of the 
trade of the kingdom, and for repairing the loſſes 
fuſtained by the Britiſh merchants. On theſe re- 
ſolutions an addreſs of approbation was found- 
ed; but, when a motion was made for an addreſs 
to his majeſty, that he would order to be layed 
before the houſe a liſt of all penſions payable to 
the crown, it was immediately reſolved in the ne- 
gative. Livers conteſts of the ſame kind aroſe 
upon the mutiny-bill, the penſion-bill, and the 
maintenance of the. twelve thouſand Heſſians: 
but the miniſtry bore down all oppoſition, tho' 
their triumphs were clogged with vigoroũs pro- 
teſts, which did not fail to make impreſſion upon 

the body of the people. | 
Nor was the ſucceſs of the court-intereſt in 
the houſe of commons altogether pure and free 
from exception and diſpute. When the charge 
of the land forces fell under the conſideration of 
the commons, and Mr. Henry Pelham, ſecre- 
. tary at war, moved, that the number of the ef- 
tective men for the land- ſervice of the enſuing 
year, ſhould be fixed at ſeventeen thouſand ſeven 
hundred and nine; Mr. Pulteney inſiſted upon 
its being reduced to twelve thouſand. Mr. 
Shippen affirmed, that Mr, Pelham's motion 
| Was 
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was a flat negative to the addreſs for which he 4. C. 723. 


voted on the firſt day 6f the ſeſſion, as it plainly 
implied a diſtruſt of the validity of the late treaty, 
which he then aſſured the houſe, would imme- 


' diately produce all the bleſſings of an abſolute 


peace ; and deliver the kingdom from the ap- 
prehenſions and inconveniencies of a war. He 
ſaid, the motion tended directly towards the eſ- 
tabliſhment of an army in Great-Britain, which, 
he hoped, would never be fo far germanized, as 


tamely to ſubmit to a military government. He 


obſerved, that the nation could have no occaſion 
for all the troops that were demanded, conſider- 


ing the glorious ſcene of affairs which was 


now opened to all Europe. They are not 
* neceſſary (ſaid he) to awe Spain into a firm 
* adherence to its own treaty : they are not ne- 
* ceſlary to force the emperor into an immediate 
« acceſſion; nor are they in any ſort neceſſary 
for the fafery of his majeſty's perſon and go- 
« vernment. Force and violence are the reſort 
„of uſurpers and tyrants only; becauſe they 


* are with good reaſon, diſtruſtful of the people 


* whom they oppreſs; and, becauſe they have no 


other ſecurity for the continuance of their un- 
« lawful and unnatural dominion, than what de- 


s pends entirely on the ſtrength of their armies.” 


The motion, however, was carried in the affir- 
mative. | 


Another warm debate was excited by a bill 
Which the courtiers brought in, to Prevent · any 
B b 3 | ſub- 
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A. o. 1729. ſubjects of Great-Britain from advancing ſums 
— of money to foreign princes or ſtates, without 
co foreiga having obtained licence from his majeſty, under 
fates bis privy-ſeal, or ſome greater authority. The 
miniſter pretended, that this law was propoſed to 
diſable the emperor, who wanted to borrow a 
great ſum of the Engliſh merchants, for raiſing 
and maintaining troops to diſturb the tranquil- 
lity of Europe. The bill contained a clauſe, 
impowering the king to prohibit by proclama- 
tion, all ſuch loans of money, jewels, or bullion ; 
and the attorney-general to compel, by Engliſh 
bill, in the court of exchequer, the effectual dil- 
covery, on oath, of any ſuch loans; and, that in 
default of an anſwer to any ſuch bill, the court 
ſhould decree a limited ſum againſt the perſon 
refuſing to anſwer. Mr. Daniel Pulteney, a 
gentleman of uncommon talents and ability, and 
particularly acquainted with every branch of 
commerce, argued ſtrenuouſly againſt this bill, 
as a reſtraint upon trade that would render Hol- 
land the market of Europe, and the mart of 
money to the nations of the continent. He 
ſaid, that by this general prohibition, extend- 
ing to all princes, ſtates, or potentates, the 
Engliſh were totally diſabled from aſſiſting their 
beſt allies: that among others the king of Por- 
tugal frequently borrowed money of the Eng- 
liſn merchants reſiding within his dominions: 
that while the licenſing power remained in the 
crown, the licences would be iſſued through the 


hands 
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hands of the miniſter, who by this new trade 4 ©. 1729, 


might gain twenty, thirty, or forty thouſand a 
year: that the bill would render the exchequer 
a court of inquiſition; and that whilſt it reſtrain- 
ed our merchants from aſſiſting the princes and 
powers of Europe, it permitted our ſtock-job- 
bers to trade in their funds without interruption. 
Other arguments of equal weight were enforced 
by Mr. Barnard, a merchant of London, who 
perfe&ly underſtood trade in all its branches, 
ſpoke with judgment and preciſion, and upon all 


occaſions ſteadily adhered to the intereſts and 


liberties of his country. After having explain- 
ed his reaſons, he declared he ſhould never con- 
ſent to a bill which he deemed a violation of our 
fundamental laws, a branch of our deareſt liber- 


ties, and a very terrible hardſhip on mankind. 
Sir William Wyndham diſtinguiſhed himſelf on 


the ſame ſide of the queſtion ; but the bill was 
vindicated by Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pelham, 
and Sir Philip Yorke attorney-general ; and be- 
ing ſupported by the whole weight of miniſte- 
rial influence, not only paſſed through the houſe, 
but was afterwards enacted into a law. 

The ſubſidies were continued to the land- 


grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and the duke of Brunſ- 


wick-Wolfembuttle, in ſpite of all that could be 
urged againſt theſe extraneous incumbrances ; 
and the ſupply for the enſuing year was granted 
according to the eſtimates which the miniſtry 
thought proper to produce, amounting to about 
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4.C. 7729 two millions two hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds. It muſt be owned, however, for the 
credit of this ſeſſion, that the houſe appropriat- 
ed one million of the ſurpluſſes, ariſing from the 
ſinking fund, towards the diſcharge of the na- 
tional debt; and by another a& extinguiſhed 
the duties upon falt, by which expedient the 
ſubject was eaſed of a heavy burden, not only 
in being freed from the duty, but alſo from a 
conſiderable charge of ſalaries given to a great 
number of officers employed to colle& this im- 
poſition. They likewile encouraged the colony 
of Carolina with an act, allowing the planters and 
traders of that province to export rice directly to 
any part of Europe ſouthward of Cape Finiſtere; 
they permitted ſalt from Europe to be imported 
into the colony of New York. The term of the 
excluſive trade granted by act of parliament to 
the Eaſt-India company, drawing towards a pe- 
riod, many conſiderable merchants and others 
made application for being incorporated and 
veſted with the privilege of trading to thoſe 
countries, propoſing to lay that branch of trade 
open to all the ſubjects of Great-Britain, on cer- 
tain conditions; and in conſideration of an act 
of parliament for this purpoſe, they offered to 
advance three millions two hundred thouſand 
pounds, for redeeming the fund and trade of the 
preſent Eaſt-India company. This propolal 
was rejected; and the excluſive privilege veſted 


in the company, was, by ac of parliament, pro- 
| tracted 
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GEORGE II. 


tracted to the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſixty- ſix, upon the following conditions: 
That they ſhould pay into the exchequer the 
ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds towards 
the ſupplies of the year, without intereſt or addi- 
tion to their capital ſtock : that the annuity or 
yearly fund of one hundred and ſixty thouſand 
pounds, payable to them from the public, ſhould 
be reduced to one hundred and twenty-eight 
thouſand : and, That after the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fixty-fix, their right to 
the excluſive trade ſhould be liable to be taken 
away by parliament, on three years notice and 
repayment of their capital. | 

On the fifteenth day of May the king went te 
the houſe of peers, and cloſed the ſeſſion. In 
his ſpeech he expreſſed his joy, that notwithſtand- 
ing all the clamours which were raiſed, the par- 
liament had approved of thoſe matters which fell 
under their conſideration ; a circumſtance, which, 
he ſaid, could not fail to inſpire all mankind with 
a juft deteſtation of thoſe incendiaries, who, by 
{ſcandalous libels, laboured to alienate the affec- 
tions of his people; to fill their minds with 
groundleſs jealouſies and unjuſt complaints in 
diſhonour of him and his government; and in 
defiance of the ſenſe of both houſes of parlia- 
ment f The emperor was ſo much incenſed at 


+ In the courſe of this ſeſſion, ing more effectual the laws in be- 
the commons paſſed a bill for mak- ing, for diſabling perſons from be- 
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A. c. 1730. the inſult offered to him in the treaty of Seville, 
The empe-, with reſpect to the garriſons of Tuſcany and Par- 
the creat of ma, that he prohibited the ſubjects of Great-Bri- 
Serie. tain from trading in his dominions: he began 
to make preparations for war; and actually de- 
tached bodies of troops to Italy, with ſuch diſ- 
patch as had been very ſeldom exerted by the 
houſe of Auſtria, Yet the article of which he 
complained was not ſo much a real injury as an 
affront put upon the head of the empire; for the 
eventual ſucceſſion to thoſe Italian dutchies had 
been ſecured to the infant Don Carlos by the 
quadruple alliance ; and all that the emperor re- 
quired, was that this prince ſhould receive the 

inveſtiture of them as fiefs of the empire. 
In Great-Britain, this year was not diſtin- 

Seven In- . 

dian chiefs guiſhed by any tranſaction of great moment. 
2, Seven Chiefs of the Cherokee nation of Indians 
in America, were brought to England by Sir 
Alexander Cumin, and introduced to the king, 
at whoſe feet they layed their crown and regalia; 
and by an authentic deed acknowledged them- 
ſelves ſubjects to his dominion, in the name of all 


their compatriots, who had veſted them with full 


5 ing choſen members of parliament bability this bill would not have 
ral who enjoyed any penfion during made its way through the houſe of 
1 | pleaſure, or for any number of years, commons, had not the miniſter been 
or any offices holden in truſt for well aſſured it would ſtick with th: 
them, by obliging all perſons here- upper houſe, where it was rejected 
after to be choſen to ſerve for the at the ſecond reading, though no: 

commons in parliament, to take the without violent oppoſition. 
oath therein m enti oned. In all pro- 


powers 
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powers for this purpoſe, They were amazed 
and confounded at the riches and magnificence 
of the Britiſh court : they compared the king and 
queen to the ſun and moon, the princes to the 
ſtars of heaven, and themſelves to nothing. 
They gave their aſſent in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner to articles of friendſhip and commerce, pro- 
poſed by the lords commiſſioners for trade and 
plantations : and being loaded with preſents of 
neceſſaries, arms, and ammunition, were recon- 
veyed to their own country, which borders on 
the province of South Carolina. In the month 
of September a ſurpriſing revolution was effe&- 
ed at Conſtantinople, without bloodſhed or con- 
fuſion. A few mean janiſſaries diſplayed a flag 
in the ſtreets, exclaiming, that all true Muſſul- 
mans ought to follow them, and aſſiſt in reform- 
ing the government. They ſoon increaſed to the 
number of one hundred thouſand ; marched to 
the ſeraglio, and demanded the grand vizir, the 
kiaja, and captain bachau. Theſe unhappy 
miniſters Were immediately ſtrangled. Their 
bodies being delivered to the inſurgents, were 
dragged through the ſtreets: and afterwards 
thrown to the dogs to be devoured. Not con- 
tented with this facrifice, the revolters depoſed 
the grand ſignor Achmet, who was confined to 
the fame priſon, from whence they brought his 
nephew Machmout, and raiſed him to the throne, 


after he had lived ſeven and twenty years in con- 
finement. 


England 
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MISTORT.or ENGLAND. 
England was at this period infeſted with rob- 
bers, aſſaſſins, and incendiaries, the natural con- 
ſequences of degeneracy, corruption, and the 


want of police in the interior government of the 


kingdom. This defect, in a great meaſure, aroſe 
from an abſurd notion, that laws neceſlary to 


prevent thoſe acts of cruelty, violence, and ra- 


pine, would be incompitable with the liberty of 
Britiſh ſubjects; a notion that confounds all diſ- 
tinctions between liberty and brutal licentiouſ- 
neſs, as if that freedom was deſirable, in the 
enjoyment of which people find no ſecurity for 


their lives or effects. The peculiar depravity of 


the times was viſible even in the conduct of 
thoſe who preyed upon the commonwealth. 
Thieves and robbers were now become more 
deſperate and ſavage than ever they had appear- 
ed ſince mankind were civilized. In the exer- 
ciſe of their rapine, they wounded, maimed, and 
even murdered the unhappy ſufferers, through 
a wantonneſs of barbarity. They circulated let- 
ters, demanding ſums of money from certain in- 
dividuals, on pain of reducing their houſes to 
aſhes, and their families to ruin; and even ſet 
fire to the houſe of a rich merchant in Briſtol, 
who had refuſed to comply with their demand. 
The fame ſpecies of villany was practiſed in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom; ſo that the govern- 
ment was obliged to interpoſe, and offer a con- 
ſiderable reward for diſcovering the ruffians 
concerned in fuch execrable deſigns. 


3 | Jn 
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In the ſpeech with which the king opened the *: 35. 


ſeſſion of parliament on the twenty-firſt day of 
January, he told them, that the preſent critical 
conjuncture ſeemed in a very particular manner 
to deſerve their attention: that as the tranſactions 
then depending in the ſeveral courts of Europe 
were upon the point of being determined, the 
great event of peace or war might be very much 


affected by their firſt reſolutions, which were ex- 


pected by different powers with great impatience. 
He ſaid, the continuance of that zeal and vigour 
with which they had hitherto ſupported him and 
his engagements, muſt at this time be of the 
greateſt weight and importance, both with re- 
gard to his allies, and to thoſe who might be diſ- 
poſed before the ſeaſon of action, to prevent by 
an accommodation the fatal conſequences of a 
general rupture. The former ſcene was repeat- 
ed. Both houſes, in their addreſſes, promiſed to 
ſupport his majeſty in all his engagements : tho? 
the members in the oppoſition demonſtrated 
the abſurdity of promiſing to fulfil engagements 
before they could poſſibly know whether or not 
they were for the ſervice of Great-Britain. Ano- 


ther bill was brought into the houſe of commons, 


to prevent penſioners from ſitting as members 
of parliament ; and, after a third reading, car- 
ried up to the lords for their concurrence. When 
the ſupply fell under conſideration, the debates 


were renewed upon the ſubſidies to the land- 


grave of Heſſe-Caſſel and the duke of Wolfem- 
buttle, 


Bill againſt 


penſioners 
ſitting as 
members in 
the houſe of 
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4. C. 17;0, buttle, which, however, were continued; and 
every article was granted according to the eſti- 
mates given in for the expence of the enſuing 
year. Two petitions being preſented to the 
commons, repreſenting the delays of juſtice, oc- 
caſioned by the uſe of the Latin tongue in pro- 
ceedings at law; a bill was brought in for 
changing this practice, and enacting, That all 
thoſe proceſſes and pleadings ſhould be entered 
in the Engliſh language. Though one would 
imagine, that very little could be advanced 
againſt ſuch a regulation, the bill met with warm 
oppoſition, on pretence that it would render 
uſeleſs the antient records which were written 
in that language, and introduce confuſion and 
delay of juſtice, by altering the eſtabliſhed form 
and method of pleading ; in ſpite of theſe objec- 
tions it paſſed through both houſes, and obtain- 
ed the royal aſſent. A great number of mer- 
chants from different parts of the kingdom, 
having repeated their complaints of depredations 
and cruelties committed by the Spaniards in the 
Weſt-Indies; their petitions were referred to 
the conſideration of a grand committee. Their 
complaints, upon examination, appeared to 
be well founded. The houſe preſented an 
addreſs to the king, deſiring his majeſty would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to continue his endeavour 
to prevent ſuch depredations for the future; to 
procure full ſatisfaction for the damages already 
tuſtained; and to ſecure to the Britiſh ſubjects 


the 
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the full and uninterrupted exerciſe of their trade &. c. 1730 · 


and navigation to and from the Britiſh colonies 
in America. The bill againſt penſions pro- 
duced a warm debate in the houle of lords, 
where it was violently oppoſed by the dukes of 
Newcaſtle and Argyle, and earl of Ilay, and 
Dr. Sherlock biſhop of Bangor. This prelate, 
in a remarkable ſpeech, repreſented it as a 
ſcheme to enlarge the power of the houſe of 
commons; and to break the balance between 
the powers eſſential to the conſtitution, ſo as 
ſooner or later to proye the ruin of the whole. 


The great barrier provided againſt bribery and 


corruption by this bill, conſiſted 1n an oath to 
be impoſed on all members of the lower houſe, 
by which they muſt have ſolemnly ſworn and 
declared, that they had not directly nor indi- 
re&ly, any penſion during pleaſure, or for any 
number of years, or any office in part, or in the 
whole, held for them or for their benefit, by any 
perſons whatſoever ; and, that they would not 
accept any ſuch penſions or offices, without 
ſignifying the ſame to the houſe within fourteen 
days after they ſhould be received or accepted. 
The bill was vindicated as juſt and neceſſary 
by the earls of Winchelſea and Strafford, the 
lord Bathurſt, and the lord Carteret, who had 
by this time joined as an auxiliary in the oppo- 
ſition. | 

The houſe of peers proceeded to conſider the 
ſtate of the national debt: they read a bill for 


the 
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A. c. 1731. the free importation. of wool from Ireland into 


England, which was fiercely oppoſed, and laid 
aſide, contrary to all the rules of ſound policy. 
They paſſed the bill for carrying on proceedings 
at law in the Engliſh language; and a fruitleſs 
motion was made by the lord Bathurſt for an 
addreſs, to deſire his majeſty would give direc- 
tions for diſcharging the Heſſian troops that 
were in the pay of Great-Britain. On the 
ſeventh day of May the parliament was pro- 
rogued, after the king had given them to un- 
derſtand, that all apprehenſions of war were 
now happily removed, by a treaty ſigned at 
Vienna between him and the emperor. He ſaid 
it was communicated to the courts of France 
and Spain, as parties to the treaty of Seville, 
the execution of which it principally regarded : 
and, that it was likewiſe ſubmitted to the conſi- 
deration of the ſtates-general. He obſerved, 
that the conditions and engagements into which 
he had entered on this occaſion, were agreeable 
to that neceſſary concern which the Britiſh na- 
tion muſt always have for the ſecurity and pre- 
ſervation of the balance of power in Europe: 
that this happy turn, duly improved with a juſt 
regard to former alliances, yielded a favourable 
proſpect of ſeeing the public oily re- eſta · 
bliſned. | 
In the month of January the duke af Pane 

died, after having made a will, in which he, de- 
clared his dutcheſs was three months advanced 

in 


CGEORU EI on 
in her pregnancy; intreating the allied powers A.C. r. 
of Europe to have compaſſion upon his people, 
and defer the execution of their projects until 
his conſort ſhould be delivered. In caſe the 
child ſhould be ſtill-born, or die after the birth, 
he bequeathed his dominions and allodial eftates 
to the infant don Carlos of Spain; and ap- 
pointed five regents to govern the dutchy. Not- 
withſtanding this diſpoſition, a body of Imperial 
troops immediately took poſſeſſion of Parma and 
Placentia; under the command of general 
Stampa, who declared they ſhould! conduct 
themſelves with all poſſible regularity and mode- 
ration; and leave the adminiſtration intirely to 
the regents whom the duke had appointed. They 
publicly proclaimed in the market: place, that 
they took poſſeſſion of theſe dutchies for the 
infant don Carlos: and, that if the dutcheſs 
dowager ſhould not be delivered: of a prince, 
the ſaid infant might receive the inveſtiture 
from the emperor whenever he would, provid- 
ed he ſhould come without ati army. Though 
theſe ſteps ſeemed to threaten an immediate 
war, the king of Great-Britain and the ſtates- 
general interpoſed their mediation ſo effectually 
with the court of Vienna, that the emperor de- 
ſiſted from the proſecution of his deſign ; and 
on the fixteenth day of March concluded at 
Vienna'a treaty with his Britannic majeſty, by 
which he conſented to withdraw his troops from 
Parma and Placentia, He agreed, That the 
Nuts. XCIX. | c- king 
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A. c. 1731, king of Spain might take poſſeſſion of theſe 
places in favour of his ſon don Carlos, according 
to the treaty of Seville. He likewiſe agreed, 
That the Oſtend company, which had given 
ſuch umbrage to the maritime powers, ſhould 
be totally diſſolved, on condition that the con- 
tracting powers concerned in the treaty of 
Seville, ſhould guaranty the pragmatic ſanction, 
or ſucceſſion of the Auſtrian hereditary domi- 
nions to the heirs female of the emperor, in caſe 
he ſhould. die without male iſſue. The Dutch 
miniſter reſiding at the Imperial court did not 
ſubſcribe this treaty, becauſe by the maxims 
received in that republic, and the nature of her 
government, he could not be veſted with full 
powers ſo ſoon as it would have been neceſſary : 
nevertheleſs, the ſtates- general were, by a ſepa- 
rate article, expreſsly named as a principal con- 
tracting party. 

On the twenty- ſecond * of July a new treaty 
was ſigned at Vienna between the emperor, the 
kings of Great. Britain and Spain, tending to 
confirm the former. In Auguſt a treaty of 
union and defenſive alliance between the electo- 
rates of Saxony and Hanover was executed at 
Dreſden. The court of Spain expreſſing ſome 
doubts with regard to the pregnancy of the 
dutcheſs of Parma, ſhe underwent a formal EX- 
amination by five midwives of different nations, 
in preſence of the older dutcheſs dowager, ſeve- 
ral ladies of quality, three phyſicians, and a ſur- 

geon; 
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geon 3 and was declared with child: neverthe- 
leſs, after having kept all Europe in ſuſpence 
for ſix months, ſhe owned ſhe had been deceiv- 
ed; and general Stampa with the Imperial 
forces took formal poſſeſſion of the dutchies of 


Parma and Placentia; Spain and the great duke 


of Tuſcany having acceded to the laſt treaty of 


Vienna, the crown of Great-Britain engaged to 


equip an armament that ſhould convoy Don 
Carlos to his new dominions. Accordingly, Sir 
Charles Wager failed with a ſtrong ſquadron 
from Portſmouth on the twenty-ſixth day of 
Auguſt, and in September arrived at Barcelona, 
wha, being joined by the Spaniſh fleet and 
tranſports, they failed together to Leghorn 
from whence the admiral returned to England 
Don Carlos paſſed through part of France, and 
embarking at Antibes on board of the Spaniſn 
gallies, arrived at Leghorn in December. Then 
the Imperial general withdrew his forces into 
the Milaneze; and the infant took n 
of his new territories. 

During theſe tranſactions; France was diſtrac- 
ted by religious diſputes, occaſioned by the bull 
unigenitus thundered againſt the doctrines of 
Janſenius ; a bull which had produced a ſchiſm 
in the Gallican church, and well nigh involved 
that country in civil war and confuſion. It Was 
oppoſed by the parliaments and Jay-tribunals of 
the kingdom; but many biſhops, and the 
| es Os jeſuits 
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478 HISTORY o ENGLAND 
4. C. 173. jeſuits in general, were its moſt ſtrenuous aſ- 
ſertors. All the artifices of prieſteraft were 
practiſed on both ſides, to inflame the enthu- 
ſiaſm, and manage the ſuperſtition of the 
people. Pretended miracles were wrought at 
the tomb of abbe Patis, who had died without 
accepting the bull, conſequently was declared 
damned by the abettors of that conſtitution. On 
the other hand, the jeſuits exerted all their abili- 
ties and induſtry i in preaching againſt the Jan- 
ſeniſts ; in eſtabliſhing an opinion of their ſu- 
perior ſanctity; and inſpiring a ſpirit of quie- 
tiſm among their votaries, who were tranſport- 
ed into the delirium of poſſeſſion, illumination, 
and ſupernatural converſe. Theſe arts were 
often uſed for the moſt infamous purpoſes. 
Female enthuſiaſts were wrought up to ſuch 
violence of agitations, that nature fainted under 
the ſtruggle; and the pſeudo-ſaint ſeized this 
opportunity of violating the chaſtity of his peni- 
tent. Such was faid to be the caſe of Made- 
moiſelle la Cadiere, a young gentlewoman of 
Toulon, abuſed ih this manner by the luſt and 
villainy of pere Girard, a noted jeſuit, who un- 
derwent a trial before the parliament of Aix, 
and very narrowly eſcaped the ſtake. 
The parliament of Great- Britain meeting on 
the thirteenth day of January, the king in his 
ſpeech declared, that the general tranquillity of 
Europe was reſtored and cſtabliſhed by the laſt 
treaty of Vienna: that don Carlos was actually 
: poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of Parma and Placentia : that fix thou- 
land Spaniards were quietly, admitted and quar- 
tered in the dutchy of Tuſcany, to ſecure, by 
the expreſs conſent and agreement of the great 
duke, the reverſion of his dominions: and that 
a family convention was made between the 
courts of Spain and Tuſcany, for preſerving 
mutual peace and friendſhip in the two houſes. 
He told the commons, that the eſtimates for the 
ſervice of the current year would be conſider- 
ably leſs than thoſe of former years. He re- 
commended unanimity : he obſerved, that his 
government had no ſecurity but what was equal- 
ly conducive to their happineſs, and to the pro- 
tection of his people: that their proſperity had 
no foundation but in the defence and ſupport 
of his government, Our ſafety (ſaid he) is 
% mutual, and our intereſts are inſeparable.” 
The oppoſition to the court-meafures appears to 
have been uncommonly ſpirited during the 
courſe of this ſeſſion. The miniſter's motions 
were attacked with all the artillery of elocution. 
His principal emiſſaries were obliged to taſk 
their faculties to their full exertion, to puzzle 
and perplex where they could not demonſtrate 
and convince; to miſrepreſent what they could 
not vindicate, and elude the arguments which 
they could not refute. In the , houſe of com- 
mons lord Hervey, lately appointed vice cham- 
berlain of his majeſty's houſhold, made a mo- 
tion for an- addreſs of thanks, in which they 
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The mini- 
ſtry violently 
oppoſed in 
parliament. 


7 
4. C. 7731. mould declare their intire approbation of che 
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king's conduct; acknowledge the bleffings 


they enjoyed under his government; expreſs 
their confidence in the wiſdom of his counſels ; 
and declare their readineſs to grant the neceſſary 
ſupplies. © This member, ſon to the earl of 
Briſtol, was a nobleman of ſome parts, which 
however, were more ſpecious than ſolid. He 


condeſcended to act as a ſubaltern to the mini- 


ſter, and approved himſelf extremely active in 


forwarding all his deſigns, whether as a ſecret 
emiſſary, or public orator; in which laſt capa- 


city he appears to have been pert, frivolous, and 


frothy. His motion was ſeconded by Mr. 


Clutterbuck, and oppoſed by Sir Wilfred Law- 


fon, Mr, Shippen, Mr. W. Pulteney, Sir Wil- 


liam Wyndham, and Mr, Oglethorpe. They 
did not argue againſt a general addreſs of 
thanks; but expoſed the abſurdity and bad 


tendency of expreſſions which implied a blind 
approbation of all the meaſures of the miniſtry. 
Sir Wilfred Lawſon obſerved, that notwithſtand- 
ing the great things we had donefor the crown 


of Spain, and the favours we had procured for 


the royal family of that kingdom, little or na 
ſatisfaction had as yet been received for the 


| injuries our merchants had ſuſtained from that 
nation. Mr. Pulteney took notice, that the na- 
tion, by becoming guaranty to the pragmatic 


ſanction, laid itſelf under an obligation to aſſiſt 


the Auſtrian family when attacked by any po- 


tentate 
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tentate whatever, except the grand fignor | e that 40. 5. 


they might be attacked when it would be much 


againſt the intereſt" of the kingdom to engage 
itſelf in a war upon any foreign account: that it 
might one day be for the intereſt of the nation 
to join againſt them, in order to preſerve the 
balance of Europe, the eftabliſhing of which 
had already coſt England ſuch immenſe ſums of 
money. He inſiſted upon the abfurdity of con- 
cluding ſuch a number of inconſiſtent treaties; 
and concluded with ſaying, that if affairs abroad 
were now happily eſtabliſhed, the miniſtry which 
conducted them might be compared to a pilot, 
who, though there was a clear, ſafe, and ſtraight 
channel into port, yet took it in his head, to 
carry the ſhip'a great way about, through ſands, 
rocks, and ſhallows'; who, after having loſt a 
great number of ſeamen; deſtroyed a great deal 
of tackle and rigging, and ſubjected the owners 
to an enormous expence, at laſt, by chance, 
hits the port, and triumphs in his good conduct. 
Sir William Wyndham ſpoke to the ſame pur- 
poſe. Mr. Oglethorpe, a gentleman of un- 
blemiſhed character, brave, generous, and hu- 
mane, affirmed, that many other things related 


more nearly to the honour and intereſt of the 


nation, than did the guaranty of the pragmatic 
ſanction. He ſaid, he wiſhed to have heard 
that the new works at Dunkirk had been intire- 
ly razed and CD that the nation had re- 
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4. 6. 3737- predations cammitted by the natives of Spain: 


that more care was taken in diſciplining the mili- 
tia, on whole valour the nation muſt chiefly de- 


pend in caſe of an invaſion; and that ſome re- 
gaid had been ſhewn to. the oppreſſed. prote- 


Man in, Ge; rmany, He ping his ſatisfac- 


rally — chat — — were in a 


leaſh together, the ſtronger generally Tan away 
with the weaker and this, he was afraid, had 


been. the caſe between France and Great- Britain. 
The motion was vigorouſly defended by Mr. 


Pelham, paymaſter of the forces, and brother to 


the duke of Newcaſtle, a man whoſe greateſt 
fault was his: being concerned in ſupporting the 
meaſures of a corrupt miniſtry. In other re- 
ſpects he was liberal, candid, benevolent, and 


even attached to the intereſt of his country, 
though egregiouſſy miſtaken in his notions of 


government. On this occaſion he aſſerted, that 
it was no way inconſiſtent with the honour. or 
dignity. of chat houſe, to thank his majeſty in 
the maſt particular terms for every thing he had 
been pleaſed to communicate in his ſpeech from 
the throne: that no expreſſions of approbation 
in the addreſs. could be any way made uſe af 
to prevent an inquiry into the meaſures which 
had been purſued, when the treaties. ſhould be 


laid before the houſe, He faid, at the opening 


of 4 a Lafer the eyes of all Europe were turned 
towards 


Has 
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towards Great-Britain, and from the parliament's | c . 


firſt reſolves, all the neighbouring powers judged 


of the unanimity that would enſue between his 
majeſty and the repreſentatives of his people: 
that their appearing jealous or diffident of his 
majeſty's conduct, would weaken his influence 

upon the councils of foreign ſtates and poten- 


tates, and perhaps put it out of his power to 


rectify any falſe ſtep that might have been made 
by his miniſters. His arguments were reinforc- 
ed by a long ſpeech from Mr. H. Walpole. The 
queſtion was put, the motion en and "the. 


addreſs preſented. 
The next ſubje& of the debate was the number 
of land- forces. When the ſupply fell under 


Debates on 
a ſtanding 
army, 


conſideration, Sir W. Strickland, ſecretary at war, 
moved, that the ſame number which had been 
maintained in the preceding year ſhould be con- 
tinued in pay. On the other hand, lord Mor- 
peth having demonſtrated the danger to which 
the liberties of the nation might be expoſed, bx 
maintaining a numerous ſtanding army in time 


of peace, made a motion that the number ſhould 


be reduced to twelve thouſand. A warm debate 
enſuing, was managed in favour of the firſt mo- 
tion, by lord Hervey, Sir Robert Walpole and 


his brother, Mr. Pelham, Sir Philip Yorke at- 
torney- general, who was counted a better lawyer 
than a politician, and ſnone more as an advocate 
at the bar, than as an orator in the houſe of com- 
mons. The laſt partiſan of the miniſtry was Sir 
William 
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William Yonge, one of the lord commiſſioners 
of the treaſury, a man who rendered himſelf ſer- 
viceable and neceſſary by ſtooping to all com- 


Pliances, running upon every ſcent, and haran- 
uing on every ſubject with an even, uninterrupt. 


ed, tedious flow of dull declamation, compoſed 


of aſſertions without veracity, concluſions from 
falſe premiſes, words without meaning, and lan- 
guage without propriety. Lord Morpeth's mo- 
tion was eſpouſed by Mr. Watkin Williams 
Wynne, a gentleman of an antient family and 
opulent fortune in Wales, brave, - open, hoſpita- 
ble, and warmly attached to the antient conſtitu- 
tion and hierarchy : he was ſupported by Mr. 
Walter Plumer, who ſpoke with weight, preci- 
fion, and ſeverity; by Sir W. Wyndham, Mr. 
Shippen, Mr. W. Pulteney, and Mr. Barnard. 
The courtiers argued, that it was neceſſary to 
maintain ſuch a number of land- forces as might 
defeat the deſigns of malcontents, ſecure the in- 
terior tranquillity of the kingdom, defend it 
from external aſſaults, overawe its neighbours, 
and enable it to take vigorous meaſures in cafe 
the peace of Europe ſhould be reimbroiled. 
They affirmed the ſcience of war was ſo much 
altered, and required ſuch attention, that no 
dependence was to be placed upon a militia: 

that all nations were obliged to maintain ſtanding 
armies, for their ſecurity againſt the encroach- 
ments of neighbouring powers : that the num- 


ber of troops in Great-Britain was too inconſider- 
able 
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able to excite the jealouſy of the people, even A. c. 7. 


under an ambitious monarch : that his majeſty 
never entertained the leaſt thought of infringing 
the liberties of his ſubjects: that it could not be 
ſuppoſed that the officers, among whom were 
many gentlemen of family and fortune, would 
ever concur in a deſign to enſlave their country 
and that the forces now in pay could not be pro- 
perly deemed a ſtanding army, inaſmuch as 
they were voted and maintained from year to 
year by the parliament, which was the repreſen- 
tative of the people. To theſe arguments: the 
members in the oppoſition replied, that a ſtand- 
ing force, in time of peace, was unconſtitutio- 
nal, and had been always thought dangerous : 
that a militia was as capable of diſcipline as a 
ſtanding army, and would have more incentives 
to courage and perſeverance : that the civil ma- 
giſtrate was able to preſerve the peace of the 
country : and, that the number of the malcon- 
tents was altogether contemptible, though it 
might be conſiderably augmented by maintain- 
ing a ſtanding army, and other ſuch arbitrary 
meaſures : that other nations had been enſlaved 
by ſtanding armies ; and howſoeven they might 
find themſelves neceſſitated to depend upon a 
military force for ſecurity againſt incroaching 
neighbours, the caſe was very different with re- 
gard to Great-Britain, for the defence of which 
nature had provided in a peculiar manner: that 
this proviſion was ſtrengthened and improved by 

2 
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A. ©. 17; r. a numerous navy, that ſecured to her the domi- 
nion of the ſea; and, if properly diſpoſed, would 
render all invaſion impracticable, or at leaft in- 

effectual: that the land-army of Great- Britain, 
though ſufficient to endanger the liberties of an 
unarmed people, could not poſſibly ſecure ſuch 
an extent of coaſt, and therefore could be of 
very little ſervice in preventing an invaſion : that 
though they had all imaginable confidence in 
his majefty's regard for the liberty of his ſub- 
jects, they could not help apprehending, that 
ſnould a ſtanding army become part of the con- 
ſtitution, another prince of more dangerous ta- 
lents, and more fatal deſigns, might ariſe, and 
employ it for the worſt purpoſes of ambition: 
that though many officers were gentlemen of 
honour and probity, theſe might be eaſily diſ- 
carded, and the army gradually moulded into a 
quite different temper. By theſe means, prac- 
trled in former times, an army had been new- 
modelled to ſuch a degree, that they turned their 
ſwords againſt the parliament, for whoſe defence 
they had been raiſed, and deſtroyed the conſtitu- 
tion both in church and ſtate: that with reſpect 
to its being wholly dependent on the parliament, 
the people of England would have reaſon to 
complain of the ſame hardſhip, whether a ſtand- 
ing army ſhould be declared at once indiſpenſi- 
ble, or regularly voted from year to year, ac- 
cording to the direction of the miniſtry : that the 
ſanction of Fae legiſlature granted to meaſures 
| | which 


es 


GEORGE I. 
which in themſelves are unconſtitutional, bur- 4. C. 173%. 
denſome, odious, and repugnant to the genius a 
of the nation, inſtead of yielding conſolation, 
would ſerve only to demonſtrate, that the moſt 
effectual method of forging the chains of na- 
tional ſlavery, would be that of miniſterial in- 
fluence operating upon a venal parliament. 
Such were the reaſons urged againſt a ſtanding 
army, of what number ſoever it might be com- 
poſed: but the expediency of reducing the num- 
ber from about eighteen thouſand to twelve 
thouſand, was inſiſted upon as the natural con- 
ſequence of his majeſty's. declaration, by which, 
they were given to underſtand, . that the peace 
of Europe was eſtabliſned; and that he had 
nothing ſo much at heart as the eaſe and proſ- 
perity of his people. It was ſuggeſted, that 
if eighteen thouſand men were ſufficient, on the 
ſuppoſed eve of a general war in Europe, it was 
ſurely reaſonable to think, that a leſs number 
would ſuffice when peace was perfectly re: eſta · 
bliſhed. Whatever effect theſe reaſons had up- 
on the body of the nation, they made no con- 
verts in the houſe, where the majority reſolved 
that the ſtanding army ſhould be maintained 
without reduction. Mr. Plumer complained, 
that the country was oppreſſed by an arbitrary 
method of quartering ſoldiers, in an undue pro- 
portion, upon thoſe publicans who refuſed to 
vote in elections, according to the direction of 
the n Mr. Pulteney aſſerted, that the. 
. 8 | money 
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tion, 
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A. C. 1731, money raiſed for the ſubſiſtence of eighteef 


thouſand men in England, would maintain ſixty 
thouſand French or Germans, or the ſame num- 
ber of almoſt any other people on the continent. 
Sir William Wyndham declared, that eighteen 
thouſand of the Engliſh troops in the late war, 
were maintained on leſs than two thirds of the 
ſum now demanded for the like number: but 
no regard was paid to theſe allegations. 
The next object of importance that attracted 
the notice of the houſe, was the ſtate of the cha- 
ritable corporation. This company was firſt 
erected in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeven. Their profeſſed intention was to lend 
money at legal intereſt, to the poor, upon ſmall 
pledges; and to perſons of better rank upon 
an indubitable ſecurity of goods impawned. 
Their capital was at firſt limited to thirty thou- 
ſand pounds; but, by licences from the crown, 
they increaſed it to ſix hundred thouſand pounds, 
though their charter was never confirmed by a& 


of parliament. In the month of October, George 


Robinſon, Eſq; member for Marlow, the caſhier, 
and John Thompſon, warehouſe-keeper of the 
corporation, diſappeared in one day. The pro- 
prietors, alarmed at this incident, held ſeveral 
general courts, and appointed a committee 
to inſpect the ſtate of their affairs. They 
reported, that for a capital of above five hundred 
thouſand pounds, no equivalent was found; in- 
aſmuch as their effects did not amount to the 


value 
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value of thirty thouſand, the remainder having 4. C. 731. 


been embezzled by means which they could not 


diſcover. The proprietors, in a petition to the 
houſe of commons, repreſented, that by the moſt 


notorious breach of truſt, in ſeveral perſons to 
whom the care and management of their affairs 
were committed, the corporation had been de- 
frauded of the greateſt part of their capital; and 
that many of the petitioners were reduced to the 
utmoſt degree of miſery and diſtreſs: they there 
fore prayed, that as they were unable to detect 
the combinations of thofe who had ruined them, 
or to bring the delinquents to juſtice, without 
the aid of the power and authority of parliament, 
the houſe. would vouchſafe to inquire” into the 
ſtate of the corporation, and the conduct of their 
managers; and gave ſuch a relief to the petitio- 


ners, as to the houſe ſhould ſeem meet. The 


petition was graciouſly received, and a ſecret 
committee appointed to proceed on the inquiry. 
They ſoon diſcovered a moſt iniquitous ſcene of 


fraud, which had been acted by Robinſon and 


Thompſon, in concert with fome of the directors, 
for embezzling the capital, and cheating the 
proprietors. Many perſons of rank and quality 
were concerned in this infamous conſpiracy : 
ſome of the firſt characters in the nation did not 
eſcape ſuſpicion and cenſure. Sir Robert Sutton 
and Sir Archibald Grant, were expelled the houſe 
of commons, as having had a conſiderable ſhare 
in thoſe fraudulent practices: and a bill was 

18 brought 
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brought in to reſtrain them and other delin- 
quents from leaving the kingdom, or alienating 
their effects. In the mean time, the committee 
received a letter from ſignior John Angelo Bel- 
loni, an eminent banker at Rome, giving them 
to underſtand, that Thompſon was ſecured in 
that city, with all his papers, and confined to the 
caſtle of St. Angelo; that the papers were tranſ- 
mitted to his correſpondent at Paris, whoſhould 
deliver them up, on certain conditions ftipulated 
in favour of the priſoner. This letter was con- 
ſidered as an artifice to inſinuate a favourable 
opinion of the pretender, as if he had taken mea- 


ſures for ſecuring Thompſon, from his zeal for 


juſtice, and affection to the Engliſh people. On 
this ſuppoſition the propoſals were rejected with 
diſdain ; and both houſes concurred in an order, 
that the letter ſhould be burned at the Royal 
Exchange, by the hands of the common hang- 


man. The lower houſe reſolved, that it was an 


infolent and audacious libel, abſurd and contra- 
dictory; that the whole tranſaction a ſcandalous 
artifice, calculated ro delude the unhappy, and 
to diſguiſe and conceal the wicked practices of 
the profeſſed enemies to his majeſty's perſon, 
crown, and dignity. 

No motion, during this ſeſſion, produced ſuch 
a warm conteſt, as did that of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, when, after a long preamble, he propoſed 
that the duties upon ſalt, which about two years 
before had been aboliſhed, ſhould now be — 

an 


GEORGE II. 389 
and granted to his majeſty, his heirs and ſücceſ- A. c. „n. 
ſors, for the term of three years. In order o 
ſweeten this propoſal, he declared that the land- 
tax for the enſuing year ſhould be reduced to 
one ſhilling in the pound. All the members of 
the country. party were immediately in commo- 
tion. They expreſſed their ſurpriſe at the groſſ. 
neſs of the impoſition. They obſerved, that 
two years had ſcarce èlapſed ſince the king, in a 
ſpeech from the throne; had exhorted them to 
aboliſn ſome of the taxes that were the moſt bur- 
denſome to the poor: the houſe was then of 
opinion, that the tax upon ſalt was the moſt bur- 
denſome, and the moſt pernicious to the trade of 
the kingdom, of all the impoſitions to which the 
poor were ſubjected, and therefore it was taken 
off: but that no good reaſon could be produced 
for altering their opinion ſo ſuddenly, and reſolv- 
ing to grind the faces of the poor, in order to 
eaſe a few rich men of the landed intereſt. They 
affirmed, that the moſt general taxes are not al- 
6 ways the leaſt burthenſome : that after a nation 
| is obliged to extend her taxes farther than the 
: luxuries of their country, ' thoſe taxes that can he 
; raiſed with the leaſt charge to the public, are the 
moſt convenient and the eaſieſt ro the people : 
1 but they ought carefully to avoid taxing thoſe 
5 things which are neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of 
] the poor. The price of all neceſſaries being 
8 thus enhanced, the wages of the tradeſmen and 
d 
d 


manufacturer muſt be encreaſed ; and, where 
No. 99 D d theſe 
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A. C. 173t- theſe are high, the manufactures will be under- 


ſold by thoſe of cheaper countries. The trade 
muſt of conſequence be ruined; and it is not to 
be ſuppoſed that the landed gentleman would 
chuſe to fave a ſhilling in the pound from the 
tand-tax, by means of an expedient that will 
ruin the manufactures of his country; and de- 
creaſe the value of his own fortune. They al- 
ledged, that the ſalt- tax particularly affected the 
poor, who could not afford to eat freſh provi- 
ſions: and that, as it formerly occaſioned mur- 
murs and diſcontents among the lower claſs of 
people, the revival of it would, in all probability, 
exaſperate them into open ſedition. They ob- 
ſerved, that while it was exacted in England, a 
great number of merchants ſent their ſhips to 
Ireland to be victualled for their reſpective 
voyages; that, ſince it had been aboliſhed, 
many experiments had been ſucceſsfully tried 
with ſalt, for the improvement of agriculture, 
which would be entirely defeated by the revival 
of this impolition. They ſuggeſted, that the 
land-tax was raiſed at a very mall expence, and 
ſubject to no fraud, whereas that upon ſalt would 
employ a great number of additional officers in 
the revenue, wholly depending upon the mini- 
ſtry, whoſe influence in elections they would 
proportionably increaſe. They even hinted, 
that this conſideration was one powerful motive 
for propoſing the revival of an odious tax which 
was in effect an exciſe, and would be deemed a 

2 ö ſtep 


SEO ti. 


ſalt· tax introduced numberleſs frauds and per- 


juries in different articles of traffic. Sir Robert 


Walpole endeavoured to obviate all theſe ob- 
jections in a long ſpeech, which was minutely 


anſwered and refuted in every article by Mr. 


Pulteney. Nevertheleſs, the queſtion being put, 
the miniſter's motion was carried in the affirma- 
tive; and the duty revived: yet, before the bill 
paſſed, divers motions were made, and additio- 
nal elauſes propoſed by the members in the op- 
poſition. New debates were raiſed on every new 
Obzection, and the courtiers were obliged to dif- 

The pention bill was tevived, and for the third 
time rejected in the houſe of lords. A bill for 
the eticouragement of the ſugar-colonies paſſed 
through the lower houſe with great difficulty ; 
but was loſt among the peers: another for the 
better ſecuring the freedom of parliaments, by 
farther qualifying members to ſit in the houſe of 
commons, was read the third time, and thrown 


out upon the queſtion. A committee had been 


appointed to enquire into a fale. of the eſtate 
which had belonged to the late earl of Der- 
wentwater. It appeared by the report, that the 
ſale had been fraudulent : a bill was prepared to 
make it void: Dennis Bond, eſquire, and ſer- 
Jeant Birch, commiſſioners for the ſale of the 
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4. c. 731. forfeited eſtates, were declared guilty of a noto- 


Mr. Pulte- 
ney ſtruck 
out of the 
Lit of privy- 
counſellers. 


rious breach of truſt, and expelled the houſe, of 
which they were members: George Robinſon, 


eſquire, underwent the ſame ſentence, on ac- 


count of the part he acted in the charitable cor- 
poration, as he and Thompſon had neglected to 
ſurrender themſelves according to the terms of a 
bill which had paſſed for that purpoſe. During 
this ſeſſion, five members of parliament were ex- 
pelled for the moſt ſordid acts of knavery; a ſure 
ſign of national degeneracy and diſhonour. All 


the ſupplies were granted, and, among other ar- 


ticles, the ſum of two and twenty thouſand ſix 
hundred ninety-four pounds ſeven ſhillings and 
ſix-pence, for the agio or difference of the ſubſi- 
dies payable to the crown of Denmark, in pur- 
ſuance of the treaty ſubſiſting between the late 
king and that monarch ; but, this was not ob- 
tained without a violent diſpute. Mr. Pulteney, 
who bore a conſiderable ſhare in all theſe debates, 
became in a little time ſo remarkable as to be 
thought worthy of a very particular mark of his 
majeſty's diſpleaſure. The king, on the firſt day 
of July, called for the council-book, and with 
his own hand ſtruck the name of William Pulte- 
ney, eſquire, out of the liſt of privy-counſellors : 


his majeſty farther ordered him to be put out of 
all the commiſſions of the peace. The ſeveral 


lords-lieutenants from whom he had received 


deputations, were commanded to revoke them; 


and 


GEORGE 1. 


and the lord hanse and ſecretaries of ſtate A. C. 1731, 


were directed to give the neceſſary orders for that 
purpoſe. 

Nor did the houſe of peers tamely and unani- 
mouſly ſubmit to the meaſures of the miniſtry. 
The penſion-bill being read, was again rejected, 
and a proteſt entered. A debate aroſe about the 
number of ſtanding forces: and the earl of Cheſ- 
terfield argued for the court-motion. The earl 
of Oxford moved, that they might be reduced to 
twelve thouſand effective men. The earl of 
Winchelſea obierved, that a ſtanding army ren- 
dered miniſters of ſtate more daring than other- 
. wiſe they would be, in contriving and executing 
projects that were grievous to the people: 
ſchemes that never could enter into the heads of 
any but thoſe who were drunk with exceſs of 
power. The marquis of Tweedale, in reaſoning 
againſt ſuch a number as the miniſtry propoſed, 
took occaſion to obſerve, that not one ſhilling of 
the forfeited eſtates was ever applied to the uſe of 
the public : he likewiſe took notice, that the eigh- 
teen thouſand men demanded as a ſtanding force, 
were modelled in ſuch a manner, that they might 
be ſpeedily augmented to forty thouſand men on 
any emergency. The duke of Argyle endea- 
voured to demonitrate the danger of depending 


for the ſafety of the kingdom upon an undiſci- 


plined militia, a fleet, or an army of auxiliaries. 


Then he repreſented the neceſſity of having re-_ 


courle to a regular army in caſe of invaſion]; 
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K. C. 1732. 


The king 


ſets out for 


Hanover. 


te 


inſtance of 
ſuicide, 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
and after all acknowledged, that the number 


propoſed was no way ſufficient for that purpoſe. 
All his arguments were anſwered and refuted in 


an excellent ſpeech by the lord Carteret ; never- 


| theleſs, victory declared for the miniſter. The 


rliament having granted every branch of the 
tupply, towards the payment of which they bor- 
rowed a ſum from the ſinking fund, and paſſed 
divers other acts for the encouragement of com- 
merce and agriculture, the king on the firſt, 
day of June gave the royal aſſent to the bills 


that were prepared; and cloſed the ſeſſion, after 


having informed both houſes that the ſtates- 


general had acceded to the treaty of Vienna: 


that he had determined to viſit his German do- 
minions, and to leave the queen regent in his 
abſence. He accordingly ſet out for Hanover 
in the beginning of June. By this time the 
pragmatic ſanction was confirmed by the diet of 
the empire, though not without a formal proteſt 

by the electors Palatine, Bavaria, and Saxony. 
The moſt remarkable incident that diſtin- 
guiſhed this year in England was a very uncom- 
mon inſtance of ſuicide ; an act of deſpair ſo fre- 
quent among the Engliſh, that in other coun- 
tries it is objected to them as a national re- 
proach. Though it may be generally termed 
the effect of lunacy proceeding from natural 
cauſes operating on the human body, in ſome 
few inſtances it ſeems to have been the reſult of 
cool deliberation, Richard Smith, a hook binder, 
| . and 
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and n for debt within the liberties of the 4. C. 1732. 


king's- bench, perſuaded his wife to follow his 
example, in making away with herſelf, after 
they had murdered their little infant. This 
wretched pair was in the month of April found 
hanging in their bed- chamber at about a yard's 
diſtance from each other; and in a ſeparate 
apartment the child lay dead in a cradle. They 
left two papers incloſed in a ſhort letter to their 
landlord, whoſe kindneſs they implored in fa- 
your of their dog and cat. They even left 
money to pay the porter who ſhould carry the 
incloſed papers to the perſon for whom they were 
addreſſed. In one of theſe the huſband thanked 
that perſon for the marks of friendſhip he had 


received at his hands; and complained of the 


ill offices he had undergone from a different 
quarter. The other paper, ſubſcribed by the 
huſband and wife, contained the reaſons which 
induced them to act ſuch a tragedy on them- 
ſelves and their offspring. This letter was alto- 
gether ſurpriſing for the calm reſolution, the 
good humour, and the propriety with which it 
was written. They declared, that they with- 
drew themſelves from poverty and rags; evils, 
that through a train of unlucky accidents, were 
become inevitable. They appealed to their 
neighbours for the induſtry with which they 
had endeavoured to earn a livelihood. They 
juſtified the murder of their child, by ſaying, it 
was leſs cruelty to take her with them, than to 
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A.C. 1732. leave her friendleſs in the world, expoſed to 


ignorance and miſery. They profeſſed their be- 
lief and confidence 1n an Almighty God, the 
fountain of goodneſs and beneficence, who could 


not poſſibly take delight in the miſery of his 


creatures: they therefore reſigned up their lives 
to him without any terrible apprehenſions; ſub- 
mitting themſelves to thoſe ways which, in his 
goodneſs, he ſhould appoint after death. 
Thoſe unfortunate ſuicides had been always 
induftrious and frugal, invincibly DR” and 
remarkable for conjugal affection. 

Truſtees having been appointed by charter 
to ſuperintend a new ſettlement in Georgia, ſitu- 
ated to the ſouthward of Carolina in Ametics, 
Mr. Oglethorpe, as general and governor of the 


province, embarked at Graveſend, with a number 


of poor families to plant that colony. The king 
of Spain having equipped a very powerful arma- 
ment, the fleet ſailed on the fourth day of June 
from the road of Alicant, under the command of 
the count de Montemar, and arrived on the coaſt 
of Barbary in the neighbourhood of Oran, where 
a conſiderable body of troops was landed without 


much oppoſition. Next day, however, they 


were attacked by a numerous army of Moors, 
over whom they obtained a complete victory. 
The bey or governor of Oran, immediately re- 
tired with his garriſon, and the Spaniards took 
poſſeſſion of the place, from which they had 


been driven! in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 


dred 


AN. AQ GHGE*YT 
dred and eight. 


quivir was likewiſe ſurrendered to the victors at 


the firſt ſummons; ſo that this expedition an- 


ſwered all the views with which it had been pro- 
jefted. Victor Amadzus, the abdicated king of 
Sardinia, having, at the inſtigation of bis wife, 
engaged in ſome intrigues, in order to reaſcend 
the throne, his ſon the reigning king, ordered 

his perſon to be ſeized at Montcalier, and con- 
veyed to Rivoli, under a ſtrong eſcorte. 
wife, the marchioneſs de Spigno, was conducted 
to Ceva. The old king's confeſſor, his phy- 
ſician, and eight and forty perſons of diſtinc - 
tion, were impriſoned. The citadel of Turin 
was ſecured with a ſtrong garriſon; and new in- 
ſtructions were given to the governor and ſenate 
of Chamberri. The diſpute which had long 
ſubſiſted between the king of Pruſſia and the 
young prince of Orange, touching the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the eſtates poſſeſſed by king William III. 
as head of the houſe of Orange, was at laſt ac- 


commodated by a formal treaty ſigned at Berlin 


and Dieren. The Dutch were greatly alarmed 

about this time with an apprehenſion of being 

overwhelmed by an inundation, occaſioned by 

worms, which were ſaid to have conſumed the 

piles and timber-work that ſupported their 

dykes. They prayed and faſted with uncom- 

mon zeal, in terror of this calamity, which they 

did not know how to avert in any other manner. 

At length, they were delivered from their fears 
1 by 


His 
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A. C. 17324 by a hard froſt, which effectually deſtroyed thoſe. 


Meeting of 
the patlia- 
meut, 


dangerous animals. About this time, Mr. 
Dieden, plenipotentiary from the elector of Ha- 
nover, received, in the name of his maſter, the 
inveſtiture of Bremen and Verden from the 


hands of the emperor. 


The hiſtory of England at this period cannot 
be very intereſting, as it chiefly conſiſts in an 
annual revolution of debates in parliament. De- 
bates, in which the ſame arguments perpetually 
recur on the ſame ſubjects. When the ſeſſion 
was opened on the ſixteenth day of January, the 
king declared, that the ſituation of affairs both 
at home and abroad, rendered it unneceſſary for 
him to lay before the two houſes any other rea- 
ſons for calling them together, but the ordinary 
diſpatch of the public buſineſs, and his deſire of 
receiving their advice in ſuch affairs as ſnould 
require the care and conſideration of parliament. 
The motion made in the houſe of commons for 
an addreſs of thanks, implied, that they ſhould 
expreſs their ſatisfaction at the preſent ſituation 
of affairs both at home and abroad. The motion 
was carried, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of 
thoſe who obſerved, that the nation had very 
little reaſon to be pleaſed with the preſent 
poſture of affairs: that the French were employ- 
ed in fortifying and reſtoring the harbour of 
Dunkirk, contrary to the faith of the moſt ſolemn 
treaties : that the Britiſh merchants had receiv- 


ed no redrefs for the depredations committed by 


the 
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the Spaniards: that the commerce of England A C. 1732. 


daily decreaſed : that no ſort of trade throve 
but the traffic of Change-alley, where the moſt 
abominable frauds were practiſed: and that 
every ſeſſion of parliament opened a new ſcene 
of villainy and impoſttion, 

The penſion- bill was once more revived, and 
loſt again in the houſe of peers. All the rea- 
ſons formerly advanced againſt a ſtanding army 
were now repeated; and a reduction of the 
number inſiſted upon with ſuch warmth, that 
the miniſterial party were obliged to have re- 
courſe to the old phantom of the pretender. Sir 
Archer Croft ſaid, a continuation of the ſame 
number of forces was the more neceſſary, be- 
cauſe, to his knowledge, popery was increaſing 
very faſt in the country; for, in one pariſh 
which he knew, there were ſeven popiſh prieſts: 
and, that the danger from the pretender was the 
more to be feared, becauſe they did- not know 
but he was then breeding his fon a proteſtant. 
Sir Robert Walpole obſerved, that a reduction 
of the army was the chief thing wiſhed for, and 
deſired by all the Jacobites in the kingdom: 
that no reduction had ever been made but 
what gave freſh hopes to that party, and encou- 
raged them to raiſe tumults againſt the govern- 
ment; and, he did not doubt, but that if they 
ſhould reſolve to reduce any part of the army, 
there ſhould be poſt-horſes employed that very 


night to carry the good news beyond ſea to the 
pretender. 
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pretender. His brother Horatio added, that 
the number of troops then propoſed was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſupport his majeſty's govern- 
ment, and would be neceflary as long as the na- 
tion enjoyed the happineſs of having the pre- 
ſent illuſtrious family on the tiirone. The 
furility, the ſelf-contradiRion, and the ridiculous 


abſurdity of theſe ſuggeſtions, were properly 


expoſed; nevertheleſs, the army was voted with- 
out any reduction. Sir Wilfred Lawſon having 
made a motion for an addreſs to the king, to 
know what ſatisfaction had been made by Spain 
for the depredations committed on the Britiſh 
merchants; it was after a violent debate ap- 
proved, and the addreſs preſented. The king, 
in anſwer to this remonſtrance, gave them to 


underſtand, that the meeting of the commiſſaries 


of the two crowns had been ſo long delayed by 
unforeſeen accidents, that the conferences were 
not opened till the latter end of the preceding 
February ; and, that as the courts of 'Lon- 
don and Madrid had agreed, that the term of 
three years ſtipulated for finiſning the commil- 
ſion, ſhould be computed from their firſt meet- 
ing, a perfect account of their proceedings could 
not as yet be laid before the houte of commons, 
A bill had been long depending for granting 
encouragement to the ſugar colonies in the 
Weſt-Indies; but, as it was founded upon a 
prohibition that would have put a ſtop to all 
commerce between the French 1ilands and the 

Britiſh 


GEORGE; NH. 


Britiſh ſettlements ia North-America, it met A. C. 732. 


with a very warm oppoſition from thoſe who had 
the proſperity of thoſe northern colonies at heart. 
But the bill being patronized and ſupported by 
the court intereſt, ſurmounted all objections; 
and afterwards. paſſed into a law. While the 
commons deliberated upon the ſupply, Sir 
Robert Walpole moved, that five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſhould be iſſued out of the ſinking 
fund for the ſervice of the enſuing year. Sir 
Willam Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, and Sir John 
. Barnard, expatiated upon the iniquity of pillag- 
ing a ſacred depoſit, ſolemnly appropriated to 
the diſcharge of the national debt; and they 
might have demonſtrated the egregious folly of 
_ a meaſure, by which the public, for a little tem- 
porary eaſe, loſt the advantage of the accu- 
mulating intereſt which would have ariſen from 
the ſinking fund if properly managed and re- 
ſerved. All objections vaniſhed before the 
powers of miniſterial influence, which nothing 
now could check but the immediate danger of 
popular commotion. Such hazardous interpo- 
ſition actually defeated a ſcheme which had been 
adopted by the miniſter ; and even before its 
appearance alarmed all the trading part of the 

nation. | | 
The houſe having reſolved itſelf into a com- 
mittee, to deliberate upon the moſt proper me- 
thods for the better ſecurity and improvement 
of the duties and revenues charged upon to- 
bacco 
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A. c. 1732. bacco and wines, all the papers relating to 


theſe duties were ſubmitted to the peruſal of 


the members; the commiſſioners of the cul- 
ſtoms and exciſe were ordered to attend the 
houfe, the avenues of which were crowded 


with multitudes of people; and the members 


The exciſe 
ſcheme pro- 
poſed by Sir 
Robert 
Walpole. 


in the oppoſition waited impatiently for a pro- 


poſal, in which they thought the liberties of 


their country ſo deeply intereſted. In a word, 
there had been a call of the houſe on the pre- 
ceding day. The ſeſſion was frequent and full; 
and both ſides appeared ready and eager for the 
conteſt, when Sir Robert Walpole broached his 
deſign. He took notice of the arts which had 
been uſed to prejudice the pebple againſt his 
plan before it was known. He affirmed, that 
the clamours occaſioned by theſe prejudices had 
originally riſen from ſmugglers and fraudulent 
deaters, who had inriched themſelves by cheating 
the public; and, that theſe had been ſtrenu- 
ouſly aſſiſted and ſuppotted by anotlier ſet of 
men, fond of evety opportunity to ſtir up the 
people of Great-Britain to mutiny and ſedition. 
He expatiated on the frauds that were com- 
mitted in that branch of the revenue ariſing 
from the duties on tobacco; upon the hardſhips 
to which the American planters were ſubjected 
by the heavy duties payable on importation, as 
well as by the ill uſage they had met with from 
their factors and correſpondents in England, 
who, from being their ſervants, were now be- 
come 
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come their maſters ; upon the injury done to 4. C. 173. 
the fair trader, and the loſs ſuſtained by the 
public with reſpect to the revenue. He aſſert- 
ed, that the ſcheme he was abut to propoſe 
would remove all theſe inconveniencies, prevent 
numberleſs frauds, perjuries, and falſe entries, 
and add two or three hundred thouſand pounds 
per annum to the public revenue. He entered 
into a long detail of frauds practiſed by the 
knaviſh dealer in thoſe commodities : he recited 
the ſeveral acts of parliament that related to the 
duties on wine and tobacco: he declared he had 
no intention to promote a general exciſe : he 
endeavoured to obviate ſome objections that 
might be made to his plan, the nature of which 
he at length explained. He propoſed to join 
the laws of exciſe to thoſe of the cuſtoms, that 
the farther ſubſidy of three farthings per pound 
charged upon imported tobacco, ſhould be till 
levied at the cuſtom-houſe, and payable to his 
majeſty's civil-lift, as heretofore : that then the 
tobacco ſhould be lodged in warehouſes, to be 
appointed for that purpoſe by the commiſſioners 
of the exciſe : that the keeper of each warehouſe, 
appointed likewiſe by the commiſſioners, ſhould 
have one lock and key, and the merchant-im- 
porter have another: and, that the tobacco 
ſhould be thus ſecured until the merchant ſhould 
find vent for it, either by exportation or home 
conſumption : that the part deſigned for ex- 
portation ſhould be weighed at the cuſtom: houſe, 
diſcharged 
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A. C. 1732. diſcharged of the three farthings per pound 


which had. been payed at its firſt importation, 

and then exported without further trouble : that 
the portion deſtined for home-conſumption 
ſhould, in preſence of the warehouſe- keeper, be 
delivered to the purchaſer, upon his paying the 
inland duty of four pence per pound weight to 
the proper officer appointed to receive it; by 
which means the merchant would be eaſed of 
the inconvenience of paying the duty upon im- 
portation, or of granting bonds and finding ſure- 


ties for the payment, before he had found a 


market for the commodity : that all penalties 
and forfeitures, ſo far as they formerly belonged 
to the crown, ſhould for the future be applied 


to the uſe of the public: that appeals in this, as 
well as in all other caſes relating to the exciſe, 
ſhould be heard and determined by two or three 
of the judges to be named by his majeſty, and 
in the country, by the judge of aſſize upon the 


next circuit, who ſhould hear and determine 
ſuch appeals in the moſt ſummary manner, with- 
out the formality of proceedings in courts of law 
or equity. 

Such was the ſubſtance of the Gnu exciſe 
ſcheme, in favour of which Sir Robert Walpole 
moved, that the duties and ſubſidies on tobacco, 
ſhould from and after the twenty- fourth day of 
June ceaſe and determine. The debate which 
enſued was managed and maintained by all the 


able ſpeakers on both ſides of the queſtion. Sir 
Robert 
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Robert Walpole was anſwered by Mr, Perry, 
member for the city of London. Sir Paul Methuen 
joined in the oppofition. Sir John Barnard, an- 
other repreſentative of London, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the fame cauſe. He was ſupported 
by Mr. Pulteney, Sir William Wyndham, and 
other patriats. 
Sir Philip Yorke, appointed lord chief-juſtice of 
the king's-bench, and ennobled in the courſe of 
the enſuing year. Sir Joſeph Jekyll / approved 
of the project, which was like wiſe ſtrenuouſly 
defended by lord Hervey, Sir Thomas Robinſon, 
Sir William Yonge, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. 
Winnington, which laſt: excelled all his cotem- 
poraries of the miniſtry in talents and addreſs. 

Thoſe. who argued againſt the ſcheme, accuſed 
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The ſcheme was eſpouſed by 


the miniſter of having miſtepreſented the frauds, 


and made falſe calculations. 


With reſpect to 


the ſuppoſed hardſhips under which the planters 


were ſaid to labour, they affirmed, that no plan- 
ter had ever, dreamed of complaining, until in- 
ſtigated by letters and applications from Lon- 
don: that this ſcheme, far from relieving the 
planters, would expoſe the factors to ſuch griev- 
ous oppreſſion, that they would not be able to 
continue the trade, conſequently the planters 
would be intirely ruined; and after all, it would 
not prevent thoſe frauds againſt which it was 
ſaid to be provided: 
of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, it appeared 
that thoſe frauds did not exceed forty thouſand 
No. 99. - Ee pounds 


that from the examination 
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pounds per annum, and might in a great mea- 
ſure be aboliſhed by a due execution of the laws 
in being; conſequently this ſcheme was unne- 
ceſſary, would be ineffectual in augmenting the 
revenue, deſtructive to trade, and dangerous to 
the liberties of the ſubject; as it tended to pro- 
mote a general exciſe, which was in all countries 
conſidered as a grievous oppreſſion. They ſug- 


geſted that it would produce an additional 


{warm of exciſe-officers and warehoufe-keepers, 
appointed and payed by the treaſury, ſo as to 
multiply the dependents on the crown, and en- 
able it ſtill farther to influence the freedom of 
elections: that the traders would become ſlaves 
to exciſe-men and warehouſe-keepers, as they 


would be debarred all acceſs to their commo- 


dities, except at certain hours, when attended 
by thoſe officers: that the merchant, for every 
quantity of tobacco. he could ſell, wonld be 
obliged to make a journey, or ſend æ meſſenger 
to the office for a permit, which could not be 
obtained without trouble, expence, and delay : 
and, that ſhould a law be enacted in conſequence 
of this motion, it would in all probability be 
{ome time or other uſed as a precedent for in- 
troducing exciſe-laws into every braneh of the 


revenue; in which caſe the liberty of Great- 


Britain would be no more. In the courſe of 


this debate, Sir Robert Walpole took notice of 


the multitudes which had beſet all the ap- 
proaches o tne houſe. He ſaid, it would be 


an 


GEORGE H. 


raiſe a tumult and diſorder among them : that 


ſhould think fit, and affirm they were come as 
humble ſuppliants; but, he knew whom the 


brought them to that place could not be certain 
but that they might behave in the ſame manner. 
This infinuation was reſented by Sir John Bar- 


had a right to come down to the court of re- 
queſts, and lobby of the houſe of commons, in 
order to ſollicit their friends and acquaintance 
againſt any ſcheme or project which they might 
think prejudicial to their commerce: that when 
he came into the houſe, he ſaw none but ſuch 
as deſerved the appellation of ſturdy beggars as 
little as the honourable gentleman himſelf, or 
any gentleman whatever. After a warm diſpute 
the motion was carried by a majority of ſixty- 
one voices. Several reſolutions were founded 
on the propoſal ; and to theſe the houſe agreed, 
though not without another violent conteſt. The 
reſolutions produced a bill, againſt which peti- 
tions were preferred by the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and common-council of Landon, the cities 
of Coventry and Nottingham. A motion was 
made that counſel ſhould be heard for the city 
of London; but it was rejected by the majority, 
and the petitions were ordered to lie upon the 
table. Had the miniſter encountered nooppoſition 


gentlemen might give them what name they 


law called ſturdy beggars: and thoſe who 


nard, who obſerved, that merchants of character 
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A. c. 733. but that which appeared within doors, his pro- 


je& would have certainly been carried into exe. 
cution; but the whole nation was alarmed, and 


clamoured loudly againſt the exciſe - bill. The 


populace till crowded around Weſtminſter- 
hall, blocking up all the avenues to the 
kouls of commons. They even inſulted the 
perſons of thoſe members who had voted for the 
miniſtry on this occaſion ; and Sir Robert Wal. 
pole began to be in fear of his life. He there- 
fore thought proper to drop the deſign, by 
moving, that the ſecond reading of the bill 


might be poftponed till the twelfth day of June. 


Then complaint being made of the inſolence of 
the populace, who had maltreated feveral mem. 
bers, divers reſolutions were taken againſt thoſe 


_ tumultuous crowds and their abettors; and 


theſe reſolves were communicated to the lord- 
mayor of London, the ſheriff of Middlefex, and 
the high bailiff of Weſtminſter. Some indivi- 
duals were apprehended in the court of requeſts, 
as having fomented the diſturbances ; but they 
were ſoon releaſed. The miſcarriage of the bill 
was celebrated with public rejoicings in London 
and Weſtminſter; and the miniſter was burned 
in effigie by the populace. After the 'miſcar- 
riage of the exciſe-ſcheme, the houſe unani- 
mouſly reſolved to inquire into the frauds and 
abuſes in the cuſtoms; and a committee of 
twenty-one perſons was choſen by ballot for this 

purpoſe. 
The 


The ſubſequent debates of this ſeſſion were 
occalioned by a bill to prevent the infamous 
practice of ſtock-jobbing, which with great dif- 
ficulty made its way to the houſe of lords, who 


which 1t was laid aſide; and, by another bill 
eſtabliſhing a lottery, to raiſe five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds for the relief of thoſe who had ſuf- 
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made ſome amendments, in conſequence of 


fered by the charitable corporation. After hav- 


ing undergone ſome alterations, it paſſed through 
both houſes, and obtained the royal aſſent. The 


king, by a meſſage to parliament; had ſignified 


his intention to give the princeſs- royal in mar- 
riage to the prince of Orange, promiſing him- 
ſelf their concurrence and aſſiſtance, that he 
might be enabled to beſtow ſuch a portion with 


his eldeſt daughter, as ſhould be ſuitable to the 


occaſion. The commons immediately reſolved, 
that out of the monies ariſing from the ſale of 
lands in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, his ma- 


jeſty ſhould be empowered to apply fourſcore 


thouſand pounds as a marriage-dower for his 
daughter ; and a clauſe for this purpoſe was in- 
ſerted in the bill, for enabling his majeſty to ap- 
ply five hundred thouſand pounds out of the 

finking-fund for the ſervice of the current year. 
The oppoſition in the houſe of lords was till 
more animated, though ineffectual. The de- 
bates chiefly turned upon the penſion bill, and 
the number of land-forces, on a motion made 
by lord Bathurſt, for an account of the produce 
Ee of 


Bill for a 
dower to 
the princeſs 
royal. 
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directors of 
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of the forfeited eſtates, which had belonged to 


the directors of the South-ſea company. The 
truſtees for theſe eſtates had charged themſelves 
with a great ſum of money; and the lords in 
the oppoſition thought they had a right to know 
how it had been diſpoſed. The miniſtry had 
reaſons to ſtifle this inquiry; and therefore op- 
poſed i it with all their vigour. Nevertheleſs, the 


motion was carried, after a warm diſpute, and 


the directors of the South-ſea company were 
ordered to lay the account before the houſe, 
From this it appeared, that the large ſums of 
money ariſing from the forfeited eſtates, had 
been diſtributed among the proprietors by way 
of dividend, even before recourſe was had to 
parliament for directions in what manner that 
produce ſhould be applied: lord Bathurſt there. 
fore moved for a reſolution of the houſe, that 
the diſpoſal of this money by way of dividend, 
without any order or direction of a general cout 
for that purpoſe, was a violation of the act of 
parliament made for the diſpoſal thereof, and a 
' manifeſt injuſtice done to the proprietors of 
f that ſtock. The duke of Newcaſtle, in order 
to gain time, moved, that as the account was 
confuſed and almoſt unintelligible, the preſent 
directors of the company might be ordered to 
lay before the houſe a further and more diſtinct 
account of the manner in which the money had 
been diſpoſed. A violent conteſt enſued, in the 
courſe of which the houſe divided, and of fifty- 
ſeven 
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ſeven peers who voted for the delay, forty-ſix 4. 1733. 


were ſuch as enjoyed preferment in the church, 
commiſſions in the army, or civil employments 
under the government, At length lord Bathurſt 
waved his motion for that time: 
ordered, that the preſent and former directors 
of the South-ſea company, together with 'the 
late inſpectors of their accounts, ſhould attend 
and be examined. They were accordingly in- 
terrogated, and gave ſo little ſatisfaction, chat 
lord Bathurſt moved for a committee of inquiry; 


but che queſtion being put, was carried in the ne- 


gative: yet a very ſtrong proteſt was entered 
by the lords in the oppoſition. The next ſub- 


ject of altercation was the bill for miſapplying 


part of the produce of the ſinking- fund. It was 
attacked. with all the force of argument, wit, 
and declamation, by the earl of Strafford, the 
lords Bathurſt and Carteret, and the earl of 
Cheſterfield, who had by this time reſigned his 
ſtaff of lord-ſteward of the houſhold, and re- 
nounced all connection with the miniſtry. Lord 
Bathurſt moved for a reſolution, importing, 
that, in the opinion of the houſe, the ſinking- 
fund ought for the future to be applied, in time 
of peace and public tranquillity, to the redemp- 


tion of thoſe taxes which were moſt prejudicial 


to the trade, moſt burdenſome on the manufac- 
ture, and moſt oppreflive on the poor of the 
nation. This motion was over-ruled, and the 
bill adopted by the majority. On the eleventh 
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A. C. 1733. day of June, the king gave the royal aſſent to 


the bills that were prepared, and cloſed the ſeſ- 
ſion with a ſpeech, in which he took notice of 
the wicked endeavours that had been lately 
uſed to inflame the minds of the people, by the 

moſt unjuſt miſrepreſentations. 

Europe was now reinvolved in freſh troubles, 
by a vacancy on the throne of Poland. Auguſ- 
tus died at Warſaw in the end of January, and 
the neighbouring powers were immediately in 
commotion. The elector of Saxony ſon to the 
late king, and Staniſlaus whoſe daughter was 
married to the French monarch, declared them- 
ſelves candidates for the Poliſh throne. The 
emperor, the czarina, and the king of Pruſſia, 
eſpouſed the intereſts of the Saxon; the king of 
France ſupported the pretenſions of his father- 
in-law. The foreign miniſters at Warſaw forth- 
with began to form intrigues among the elec- 
tors; and the marquis de Monti, ambaſſador 
from France, exerted himſelf ſo ſucceſsfully, that 
he ſoon gained over the primate, and a majority 
of the catholic dietines, to the intereſts of Staniſ- 
laus; while the imperial and Ruſſian troops ho- 
vered on the frontiers of Poland. The French 
king no ſooner underſtood that a body of 
the emperor's forces was encamped in Sileſia, 
than he ordered the duke of Berwick to aſſemble 
an army on the Rhine, and take meaſures for 
entering Germany, in caſe the Imperialifts ſhould 
march into Poland. A French fleet ſet fail for 

Dantzick, 


GEORGE HU. 


Dantzick, while Staniſlaus travelled through 
Germany in diſguiſe to Poland, and concealed 
himſelf in the houſe of the French ambaſſador 
at Warſaw. As the day of election approached, 
the Imperial, Ruſſian, and Pruſſian miniſters, de- 
livered in their ſeveral declarations, by way of 
proteſts againſt the contingent election of Staniſ- 
laus, as a perſon proſcribed, diſqualified, depend- 
ing upon a foreign power, and connected with 
the Turks and other infidels. The Ruſſian ge- 
neral Laſci entered Polaqd at the head of fifty 
thouſand men: the diet of the election was 
opened with the uſual ceremony on the twenty- 
fifth day of Auguſt: prince Vieſazowiſki chief 
of the Saxon intereſt, retired to the other ſide of 
the Viftula, with three thouſand men, including 
ſome of the nobility who adhered to that party, 
Nevertheleſs, the primate proceeded to the elec- 
tion : Staniflaus was unanimouſly choſen king ; 
and appeared in the electoral field, where he was 
received with loud acclamation. The oppoſite 
party ſoon increaſed to ten thouſand men ; pro- 
teſted againſt the election, and joined the Ruſſian 
army, which advanced by ſpeedy marches. King 
Staniſlaus finding himſelf unable to cope with 


ſuch adverſaries, retired with the primate and 


French ambaſſador to Dantzick, leaving the pa- 
latine of Kiow at Warſaw. This general attack- 
ed the Saxon palace, which was ſurrendered up- 
on terms: then the ſoldiers and inhabitants plun- 
dered the houſes belonging to the grandees who 
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had declared for Auguſtus, as well as the hotel 
of the Ruſſian miniſter. In the mean time, the 
Poles, who had joined the Muſcovites, finding it 
impracticable to paſs the Viſtula before the expi- 
ration of the time fixed for the ſeſſion of the 


diet, erected a kolo at Grocow, where the elec- 


tor of Saxony was choſen and proclaimed by the 


The kings 
of France, 
Spain, and 
Sardiniaj in 
againſt the 
emperor. 


biſhop of Cracow, king of Poland, under the 
name of Auguſtus III. on the ſixth day of Octo- 
ber. They afterwards paſſed the river, and the 
palatine of Kiow retirin 8 towards Cracow, they 
took poſſeſſion of Warſaw, where in their turn 
they plundered the palaces and houſes belonging 
to the oppoſite party. | 

During theſe tranſactions, the F rench king 
concluded a treaty with Spain and Sardinia, by 
which theſe powers agreed to declare war againſt | 
the emperor. Maniteſtos were publiſhed reci- 
procally by all the contracting powers. The duke 
of Berwick paſſed the Rhine in October, and 
undertook the ſiege of Fort Kehl, which in a 


feu days was ſurrendered on capitulation : then 


he repaſſed the river, and returned to Ver- 
failles. The king of Sardinia having declared 


war againſt the emperor, joined a body of French 


forces commanded by marechal de Villars, and 


drove the Imperialiſts out of the Milaneſe. His 
Imperial majeſty dreading the effects of ſuch a 
powerful confederacy againſt him, offered to 


compromiſe all differences with the crown of 
Spain, under the mediation of the king of Great- 
Britain; 


GEORGE II. 
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Britain; and Mr. Keene, the Britiſh miniſter at A. c. 1738. 


Madrid, propoſed an accommodation. Philip 
expreſſed-his acknowledgments to the king of 
England, declaring, however, that the emperor's 
advances were too late; and that his own reſo- 
lutions were already taken. Nevertheleſs, he 
ſent orders to the count de Montijo, his ambaſſa- 
dor at London, to communicate to his Britannic 
majeſty the motives which had induced him to 
take theſe reſolutions. In the mean time, he 
detached a powerful armament to Italy, where 
they inveſted the Imperial fortreſs of Aula, the 
garriſon of which was obliged to ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners of war. The republic of Venice 
declared ſhe would take no ſhare in the diſputes 
of Italy; the ſtates-general ſigned a neutrality 
with the French king, for the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, without conſulting the emperor or the 
king of Great- Britain; and the Engliſh councils 
ſeemed to be altogether pacific. 

In November, the prince of Orange arriv- 
ed at Greenwich, in order to eſpouſe the prin- 
ceſs- royal; but the marriage was poſtponed 
upon account of hjs being taken ill; and he 
repaired to Bath in Somerſetſhire, to drink 
the waters for the recovery of his ſtrength. 
Henrietta the young dutcheſs of Marlborough 
dying about this time, the title devolved to his 
ſiſter's ſon the earl of Sunderland. Lord King 
reſigning the office of chancellor, it was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Talbot ſollicitor- general, toge- 
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ther with the title of a baron ; a promotion that 
reflected honour upon thoſe by whom it was ad- 
viſed. He poſſeſſed the ſpirit of a Roman ſena- 
tor, the elegance of an Atticus, and the integrity 
of a Cato. At the meeting of the parliament in 
January, the king told them, in his ſpeech, that 
though he was no way engaged in the war which 


had begun to rage in Europe, except by the 


good offices he had employed among the con- 
tending powers, he could not fit regardleſs of the 
preſent events, or be unconcerned for the conſe- 
quences of a war undertaken and ſupported by 
ſuch a powerful alliance. He ſaid he had thought 
proper to take time to examine the facts alledg- 
ed on both ſides, and to wait the reſult of the 
councils of thoſe powers that were more imme- 
diately intereſted in the conſequences of the rup- 


ture. He declared he would concert with his 


allies, more particularly with the ſtates general 
of the United Provinces, ſuch meaſures as ſhould 
be thought moſt adviſable for their common 
fafety, and for reſtoring the peace of Europe. 
In the mean time, he expreſſed his hope that 
they would make ſuch proviſion as ſhould ſecure 
his kingdom, rights, and poſſeſſions, from all 


dangers and inſults, and maintain the reſpect 


due to the Britiſh nation. He ſaid, that what- 
ever part it might in the end be moſt reaſonable 
for him to act, it would in all views be neceſſary, 
when all Europe was preparing for arms, to put 
his kingdoms in a poſture of defence. The mo- 

tion 
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tion for an addreſs of thanks produced, as uſual, 
a debate in both houſes, which, it muſt be own- 
ed, appears to have proceeded from a fpirit of 
cavilling, rather than . any reaſonable cauſe 
of objection. 

The houſe of commons reſolved ro addreſs his 
majeſty for a copy of the treaty of Vienna. Sir 


John Ruſhout moved for another, deſiring that 


the letters and inſtructions relating to the execu- 
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tion of the treaty of Seville ſhould be ſubmitted 


to the inſpection of the commons; but, after a 


hard ſtruggle it was over: ruled. The next mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Sandys, a gentleman who 
had for ſome time appeared ſtrenuous in the op- 
poſition, and wrangled with great perſeverance. 
Fe propoſed, that the houſe ſhould examine the 
inſtructions which had been given to the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter in Poland, ſome years before the 
death of king Auguſtus, that they might be the 
better able to judge of the cauſes which produc- 
ed this new rupture among the powers of Eu- 
rope. The motion being oppoſed by all the 
court- members, a conteft enſued, in the courſe 
of which Mr. Pulteney compared the miniſtry 
to an emperic, and the conſtitution of England 


to his patient. This pretender in phyſic (ſaid he) 


being conſulted, tells the diſtempered perſon, 
there were but two or three ways of treating his 


diſeaſe; and he was afraid that none of them 


would ſucceed. A vomit might throw him in- 
to convulſions that would occafion immediate 
death ; 
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A.C. 1753. death; a purge might bring on a diarrhcea that 


would carry him off in a ſhort time; and he had 
been already bled ſo much, and fo often, that he 
could bear it no longer. The unfortunate patient 
ſhocked at this declaration, replies, Sir, you 
<< have always pretended to be a regular doctor, 
e but I now find you are an arrant quack. I 
ce had an excellent conſtitution when 1 firſt fell 
<« into your hands, but you have quite deſtroy- 
e ed it; and now I find J have no other chance 
< for ſaving my life, but by calling for the help 
6 of ſome regular phyſician.” In the debate, 
the members on both ſides ſeemed -to wander 
from the queſtion, and indulge themſelves with 
ludicrous perſonalities. Mr. H. Walpole took 
occaſion to ſay, that the oppoſition treated the 
miniſtry as he himſelf was treated by ſome of his 
acquaintance, with reſpect to his dreſs. '« If I 
am in plain cloaths (ſaid he) then they call me 
te a ſlovenly dirty fellow; and if by chance 1 
c Year a laced ſuit, they cry, What, ſhall ſuch 
„% an aukward fellow wear fine cloaths? He 
continued to ſport in this kind of idle buffoonery. 
He compared the preſent adminiſtration to a 
ſhip at ſea. As long as the wind was fair, and pro- 
per for carrying us to our deſigned port, the word 
was Steady; ſteady !” but when the wind began 
to ſhift and change, the word was neceſſarily al- 
tered to Thus, thus, and no near,” The mo- 
tion was overpowered by the majority; and this 
was the fate of ſeveral other propoſals made by 
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the members in the oppoſition. Sir John Bar- 4. C. 1733. 


' nard preſented a petition from the druggiſts, 
and other dealers in tea, complaining of the in- 
ſults and oppreſſion to which they were ſubject- 
ed by the exciſe laws, and imploring relief. Sir 
John and Mr. Perry, another of the city- mem- 
bers, explained the grievous hardſhips which 
thoſe traders ſuſtained, and moved that the pe- 
tition might be referred to the conſideration ob 
the whole houſe. They were oppoſed by Mr. 
Winnington, Sir W. Yenge, and other partiſans 
of the miniſtry; and theſe ſkirmiſhes brought on 
a general engagement of the two parties, in 
which every weapon of ſatire, argument, reaſon, 
and truth, was wielded againſt that odious, ar- 
bitrary, and oppreſſive method of collecting the 


public revenue. Nevertheleſs, the motion in fa- 


vour of the ſufferers was rejected. 


When the commons deliberated upon the ſup- : 


ply, Mr. Andrews, deputy paymaſter of the 
army, moved for an addition of eighteen hun- 
dred men to the number of land-forces which 


had been continued ſince the preceding year. 


The members in the oppoſition diſputed this 
ſmall augmentation with too much heat and ea- 
gerneſs. It muſt be acknowledged, they were 
by this time irritated into ſuch perſonal animo- 
ſity againſt the miniſter, that they reſolved to 
oppoſe all his meaſures, whether they might or 
might not be neceſſary for the ſafety and advan- 
tage of the kingdom. Nor indeed were they 

altogether 
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4. e. 1733. altogether blameable for acting on this maxim, 


Debate a · 

| boat remov- 
ing the 
duke of 
Bolton and 
Jord Cob- 
ham from 
their reſpec · 
tive regi- 
meats, 


if their fole aim was to remove from the confi- 
dence and counſels of their ſovereign, a man 
whoſe conduct they thought prejudicial to the 


Intereſt - and- liberties of their country. They 


could not, however, prevent the augmentation 
propoſed ; but they reſolved, if they could not 
wholly ftop the career of the miniftry, to throw 


in ſuch a number of rubs as ſhould at leaſt retard 


their progreſs. The duke of Bolton and lord 
Cobham had been deprived of the regiments 
they commanded, becauſe they refuſed to con- 
cur in every project of the adminiſtration. It 
was in conſequence of their diſmiſſion that lord 
Morpeth moved for a bill to prevent any com- 


miſſion-officer, not above the rank of a colonel, 
from being removed, unleſs by a court-martial, 
or by addreſs of either houſe of parliament. Such 


an attack on the prerogative might have ſucceed- 
ed in the latter part of the reign of the firſt 
Charles; but at this juncture could not fail to 
miſcarry : yet it was ſuſtained with great vigour 
and addreſs. When the propoſal was ſet aſide 
by the majority, Mr. Sandys moved for an ad- 
dreſs to the king, deſiring to know who adviſed 
His majefty to remove the duke of Bolton and 
lord Cobham from their reſpective regiments. 
He was ſeconded by Mr. Pulteney and Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham: but the miniſtry foreſeeing ano- 
ther tedious diſpute, called for the queſtion, and 
the motion was carried in the negative. The 

next 
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next ſource of contention was a bill for ſecuting 
the freedom of parliament, by limiting the num- 


ber of officers in the houſe of commons. It was 


read a firſt and ſecond time; but, when a mo- 
tion was made for its being committed, it met 
with a powerful oppoſition, and produced a 


warm debate that iſſued in a queſtion which, like 


the former, paſſed in the negative. A clergy- 
man having inſinuated in converſation; that Sir 
William Milner, baronet; member for Vork, re. 
ceived a penſion from the miniſtry, the houſe 
took cognizance of this report: the clergyman 
acknowledged at the bar that he might have 
dropped ſuch a hint from hearſay. The accuſed 
member proteſted, upon his honour, that he ne- 
ver did, or ever would receive, place, penſion, 
gratuity, or reward, from the court, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, for voting in parliament, or 
upon any other account whatever. The accuſas 
tion was voted falſe and ſcandalous, and the ac- 


cuſer taken into cuſtody; but in a few days he 


was diſcharged upon his humble petition, and 
begging pardon of the member whom he had 
calumniated. The duty upon ſalt was prolong- 
ed for eight years; and a bill paſſed againſt 
ſtock- jobbing. 

But the ſubject which of all others employed 
the eloquence and abilities on both ſides to the 
moſt vigorous exertion, was a motion made by 
Mr. Bromley, who propoſed that a bill ſhould 
be brought in for repealing the ſeptennial act, 

Nuns, C. Ft and 
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A.C.1733 and for the more frequent meeting and calling 


of parliaments. The arguments for and agajnſt 


ſeptennial parliaments have already been ſtated. 


The miniſtry now inſiſted upon the increaſe of 
papiſts and Jacobites, which rendered it dan- 
gerous to weaken the hands of the government: 
they challenged the oppoſition to produce one 
inſtance in which the leaft incroachment had 
been made on the liberties of the people, fince 
the ſeptennial act took place; and they defied 
the moſt ingenious malice to prove that his pre- 
ſent majeſty had ever endeavoured to extend any 
branchof the prerogative beyond its legal bounds, 
Sir John Hynde Cotton affirmed, that in many 


parts of England the papiſts had already begun 
to uſe all their influence in favour of thoſe candi- 


dates who were recommended by the miniſters 
as members in the enſuing parliament. With 
reſpect to his majeſty's conduct, he ſaid he would 
not anſwer one word : but as to the grievances 


introduced ſince the law was enacted for ſepten- 


nial parliaments, he thought himſelf more at li- 
berty to declare his ſentiments. He aſſerted, 


that the ſeptennial law itſelf was an encroachment 


on the rights of the people: a law paſſed by a 
parliament that made itſelf ſeptennial. He ob- 
ſerved, that the laws of treaſon with reſpect to 
trials were altered ſince that period: that in for- 
mer times a man was tried by a jury of his neigh- 
bours, within the county where the crimes alledg- 


ed againſt him were ſaid to be committed; but 
by 
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by an act of ſeptennial parliament he might be 4. C. 733. 

removed and tried in any place where the crown, 

or rather the miniſtry, could find a jury proper 
for their purpoſe; where the priſoner could not 

bring any witneſs in his juſtification, without an 

expence which perhaps his circumſtances would 

not bear. He aſked if the riot act was not an 

encroachment on the rights of the people? An 

act hy which a little dirty juſtice of the peace, 

the meaneſt and vileſt tool a miniſter can uſe, 

who perhaps ſubſiſts by his being in the commiſ- 

ſion, and may be deprived of that ſubſiſtence at 

the pleaſure of his patron, had it in his power to 

put twenty or thirty of the beſt ſubjects in Eng- 

land to immediate death, without any trial or 

form but that of reading a proclamation. Was 

not the fatal South-ſea ſcheme (ſaid he) eſta- 

e bliſhed by the act of a ſeptennial parliament ? 

« And can any man afk, whether that law was 

attended with any inconvenience? To the 

ce glorious catalogue I might have added the 

* late exciſe- bill, if it had paſſed into a law; 

«© but, thank heaven, the ſeptennial parliament 
| «© was near expiring before that famous mea- 
= e ſure was introduced.” | 
Sir William Wyndham concluded an excel- — 
lent ſpeech, that ſpoke him the unrivalled ora- of ar-mark- 
tor, the uncorrupted Briton, and the unſhaken 5 . 
patriot, in words to this effect. Let us ſup- — 
* poſe a man abandoned to all notions of virtue 
and honour, of no great family, and but a 
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mean fortune, raiſed to be chief miniſter of 
ſtate, by the concurrence of many whimſical 
events; afraid, or unwilling to truſt any but 
creatures of his own making, loſt to all fenfe 
of ſhame and reputation; ignorant of his 
country's true intereſt, purſuing no aim but 
that of aggrandizing himfelf and his favou- 
rites; in foreign affairs, truſting none but 
thoſe who from the nature of their education, 
cannot poſſibly be qualified for the ſervice of 
their country, or give weight and credit to 
: 8 

their negotiations. Let us ſuppoſe the true 
intereſt of the nation, by ſuch means, neglect- 
ed or miſunderſtood, her honour tarniſhed, 
her importance loſt, her trade inſulted, her 
merchants plundered, and her ſailors mur- 
dered; and all theſe circumſtances overlook- 
ed, leſt his adminiſtration ſhould be endan- 
gered: Suppoſe him next poſſeſſed of im- 
menſe wealth, the plunder of the nation, with 
a parliament chiefly compoſed of members 
whoſe ſeats are purchaſed, and whoſe votes 
are bought at the expence of the public trea- 
ſure. In ſuch a parliament, ſuppoſe all at- 
tempts made to inquire into his conduct, or to 
relieve the nation from the diſtreſs which has 
been intailed upon it by his adminiſtration. 
Suppoſe him ſcreened by a corrupt majority of 
his creatures, whom he retains in daily pay, 
or engages in his particular intereſt, by diſ- 
tributing among them thoſe poſts and places 
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but for the good of the public. Let him 
plume himſelf upon his ſcandalous victory, 


becauſe he has obtained a parliament like a 


packed jury ready to acquit him at all adven- 
tures. Let us ſuppoſe him domineering with 
inſolence over all the men of antient families, 
over all the men of ſenſe, figure, or fortune, 
in the nation: as he has no virtue of his own, 
ridiculing it in others, and endeavouring to 
deſtroy or corrupt it in all. With ſuch a mi- 


niſter, and ſuch a parliament, let us ſuppoſe 


a Caſe which I hope will never happen: a 
prince upon the throne uninformed, ignorant, 
and unacquainted with the inclinations and 
true intereſt of his people, weak, capricious, 
tranſported with unbounded ambition, and 
poſſeſſed with inſatiable avarice. I hope ſuch 
a caſe will never occur; but, as it poſſibly 
may, could any greater. curſe happen to a na- 
tion, than ſuch a prince on the throne, ad- 
viſed, and ſolely adviſed, by ſuch a minifter, 
and that miniſter ſupported by ſuch a parlia- 
ment. The nature of mankind cannot be al- 
tered by human laws, the exiſtence of ſuch a 
prince or ſuch a miniſter we cannot prevent 
by act of parliament; but the exiſtence of 
ſuch a paritament I thinle we may prevent; as 
it is much more likely to exiſt, ar © may do 
more miſchief while the ſeptennial law remains 
in force, than if it were repealed : therefore 
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% am heartily for its being repealed.“ Not- 
withſtanding.the moſt warm, the moſt nervous, 
the moſt pathetic remonſtrances in favour of the 
motion, the queſtion was put, and it was ſup- 
preſſed by meer dint of number. 

The triumph of the miniſtry was ſtill more 
complete in the ſucceſs of a meſſage delivered 
from the crown, in the latter end of the ſeſſion, 
when a great many members of the other party 


had retired to their re ſpective habitations in the 
country. Sir Robert Walpole delivered this com- 


miſſion to the houſe, importing, that his ma- 
jeſty might be enabled to augment his forces, if 
occaſion ſnould require ſuch an augmentation, 
between the diſſolution of this parliament and 
the election of another. Such an important point, 
that was ſaid to ſtrike at the foundation of our li- 
berties, was not tamely yielded; but, on the con- 
trary, conteſted with uncommon ardour. The 
motion for taking the meſſage into conſideration 
was carried in the affirmative; and an addreſs 
preſented to the king, ſignifying their compliance 
with his deſire. In conſequence of a ſubſequent 


meſſage, they prepared and paſſed a bill ena- 
bling his majeſty to ſettle an annuity of five thou- 


ſand pounds for life on the princeſs- royal, as a 
mark of his paternal favour and affe&ion. 

The oppoſition in the houſe of peers kept 
pace with that in the houſe of commons, and 
was ſupported with equal abilities, under the auſ- 
pices of the lords Bathurſt and Carteret, the earls 

of 
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of Cheſterfield and Abingdon. The duke of A. c. n7346 
Marlborough made a motion for a bill to regu- 
late the army, equivalent to that which had been 
rejected in the lower houſe ; and it met with the 
ſame fate, after a warm diſpute. Then the lord 
Carteret moved for an addreſs to the king, that 
he would be graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint the 
houſe who adviſed his majeſty to remove the duke 
of Bolton and the lord viſcount Cobham from 
their reſpective regiments; and what crimes 
were laid to their charge. This propoſal was 
likewiſe rejected, at the end of adebate in which 
the duke of Argyle obſerved, that two lords had 
been removed, but only one ſoldier had loft his 
commiſſion. Such a great majority of the Scot- 
tiſh repreſentatives had always voted for the mi- | 
niſtry ſince the acceſſion of the late king; and | 
ſo many of theſe enjoyed places and preferments 
in the gift of the crown, that ſeveral attempts 
were made by the lords in the oppoſition, to pre- 
vent for the future the miniſterial influence from 
extending itſelf to the elections of North- Britain. 
Accordingly, two motions for this purpaſe were 
made by the earl of Marchmont, and duke of 
Bedford; and ſuſtained by the earls of Cheſter- 
field, Winchelſea, and Stair, the lords Willough- 
by de Broke, Bathurſt, and Carteret. They 
were oppoſed by the dukes of Newcaſtle and 
Argyle, the earl of Cholmondeley, earl Powler, 
lord Hervey, now called up by writ to the houſe 
of peers, and lord Talbot. The queſtion being 
; EO -” put 
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put in both, they were of courſe defeated ; and 
the earl of Stair was deprived of his regiment of 
dragoons, after having performed the moſt ſig- 
nal ſervices to the royal family, and exhauſted 
his fortune in ſupporting the intereſts and dig- 
nity of the crown. Strenuous proteſts were en- 
tered againſt the deciſion of the majority, con- 
cerning the king's meſſage demanding a power 
to augment his forces during the receſs of par- 
liament; as alſo againſt a bill for enabling his 
majeſty to apply the ſum of one million two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds out of the ſinking fund, 
for the ſervice of the current year. The buſi- 


| neſs of the ſeſſion being diſpatched, the king re- 


paired to the houſe of lords on the ſixteenth day 
of April, and having paſſed all the bills that were 
ready for the royal aſſent, took leave of this 
parliament, with the warmeſt acknowledgment 
of their zeal, duty, and affection. It was at firſt 
prorogued, then diſſolved, and another convok- 
ed by the ſame proclamation. On the four- 
teenth day of March, the nuptials of the prince 
of Orange and the princeſs royal were folemnized 
with great magnificence ; and this match was at- 
tended with addreſſes of congratulation to his 
majeſty from different parts of the kingdom. 
The powers at war upon the continent acted 
with ſurpriſing vigour. The Ruſſian and Saxon 
army inveſted the city of Dantzick, in hope of 


| ſecuring the perſon of king Staniſlaus, The 


town was ſtrong, the garriſon numerous ; and, 
animated 
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animated by the examples of the French and 4. C. 1734+ 


Poles, made a very obſtinate defence. For ſome 
time they were ſupplied by ſea with recruits, 
arms, and ammunition. On the eleventh day of 
May, a reinforcement of fifreen hundred men 
was landed from two French ſhips of war and 
ſome tranſports, under Fort Wechſelmunde, 
which was ſo much in want of proviſions, that 
they were not admitted: they therefore re em- 
barked, and failed back to Copenhagen. But 
afterwards a larger number were landed in the 
ſame place, and attacked the Ruſſian intrench- 
ments, in order to force their way into the city. 
They were repulſed in this attempt, but retired 
in good order. At length the Ruſſian fleet ar- 
rived under the command of admiral Gordon; 
and now the fiege was' carried on with great 
fury. Fort Wechſelmunde was ſurrendered : 
the French troops capitulated, and were em- 
barked in the Ruſſian ſhips, to be conveyed to 


ſome port in the Baltic. Staniſlaus eſcaped in 


the diſguiſe of a peaſant to Marienwarder, in the 
Pruſſian territories. The city of Dantzick ſub- 
mitted to the dominion of Auguſtus III. king of 


Poland, and was obliged to defray the expence 


of the war to the Ruſſian general count de Mu- 


nich, who had aſſumed the command after the | 


fiege was begun. The Poliſh lords at Dantzick 
ſigned an act of ſubmiſſion to king Auguſtus, who, 
on the tenth day of July, arrived at the convent 
of Oliva. There a counſel was held in his pre- 

7 ſence 
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4. C. 1734. ſence. The recuſant noblemen took the oath 


which he - propoſed. Then a general amneſty 
was proclaimed ; and the W ſet out on his re- 
turn to Dreſden. 

On the Rhine the French arms bore down 
all reſiſtance. The count de Belleiſle beſieged 
and took Traerbach. The duke of Berwick, at 
the head of ſixty thouſand men, inveſted Philipſ- 
burgh, while prince Eugene was obliged to re- 
main on the defenſive, in the ſtrong camp at 
Heilbron, waiting for the troops of the empire. 
On the twelfth day of June, the duke of Ber- 
wick, in viſiting the trenches, 3 killed by a 
cannon- ball, and the command devolved upon 
the marquis d' Asfeldt, who carried on the ope- 
rations of the ſiege with equal vigour and capa- 
city. Prince Eugene being joined by the dif- 
ferent reinforcements he expected, marched to- 


wards the French lines; but found them ſo 


ſtrong that he would not hazard an attack; and 
ſuch precautions taken, that with all his military 


talents he could not relieve the beſieged. At 


length general Watgenau the govenor capitulat- 
ed, after having made a noble defence, and ob- 


tained the moſt honourable conditions. Prince 


Eugene retired to Heidelberg; and the cam- 
paign ended about the beginning of October. 


The Imperial arms were not more ſucceſsful in 


Italy. The infant Don Carlos had received ſo 


many invitations from the Neapolitan nobility, 


that he reſolved to cake poſſeſſion of that kingdom. 
6 He 


XY 
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He began his march in Feb. at the head of the. 4. c. 1734. 
Spaniſh forces ; publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring 
he was ſent by his father to relieve the kingdom 
of Naples from the oppreſſion under which it 
groaned, and entered the capital amidſt the ac- 
clamations of the people ; while the count de 
Viſcompti the German viceroy, finding himſelf 
unable to cope with the invaders thought pro- 
per to retire, after having thrown ſuccours into 
Gaeta and Capua. When he arrived at Nocera, 
he began to aſſemble the militia, with intent to 
form a camp at Barletta, The count de Mon- 
temar marched with a body of forces againſt this 
general, and obtained over him a complete vic- 
tory at Bitonto in Apugla, on the twenty- fifth 
of May, when the Imperialiſts were entirely 
routed, and a great number of principal officers 
taken priſoners. Don Carlos being proclaimed 
and acknowledged king of Naples, created the 
count de Montemar duke. of Bitonto ; reduced 
Gaeta, and all other parts of the kingdom which 
were garriſoned with Imperial troops, and reſolv- 
ed to ſubdue the iſland of Sicily. About twenty 
thouſand troops being deſtined for this expedi- 
tion, were landed in the road of Solanto in Au- 
guſt, under the command of the new duke of 
Bitonto, who being favoured by the natives, 
proceeded in his conqueſts with great rapidity. 
The people acknowledged Don Carlos as their 
ſovereign, and took arms in ſupport of his govern- 


5 ment; ſo that the Imperial troops were driven 
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4. C. 1734+ before them, and the Spaniards poſſeſſed the 


Battle of 
Parma. 


whole kingdom, except Meſſina, Syracuſe, and 
Trepani, when the infant determined to viſit the 
iſland in perſon. 

While don Carlos was thus employed in the 
conqueſt of Naples and Sicily, the Imperialiſts 
were hard preſſed in Lombardy by the united 
forces of France and Piedmont, commanded by 
the king of Sardinia and the old marechal duke 
de Villars. In the month of January they un- 
dertook the ſiege of Tortona, which they re- 
duced; while the troops of the emperor began 
to pour in great numbers into the Mantuan. In 
the beginning of May, count Merci, who com- 
manded them, paſſed the Po in the face of the 
allies, notwithſtanding all the {kill of Villars, 
obliged him to retreat from the banks of that 
river, and took the caſtle of Colorno. The old 
French general being taken ill, quitted the army 
and retired to Turin, where in a little time he 
died ; and the king of Sardinia repairing to the 
ſame place, the command of the allied forces 
devolved upon the marechal de Coigny. The 
confederates were poſted at Sanguina, and the 
Imperialiſts at Sorbola, when the count de Merci 
made a motion to San Proſpero, as if he intend- 
ed either to attack the enemy, or take poſſeſſion 
of Parma. The marechal de Coigny forthwith 
made a diſpoſition for an engagement; and, 
on the twenty-ninth day of June, the Imperial 
general having paſſed the Parma, began the 

attack 
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attack with great impetuoſity. He charged in 
perſon at the head of his troops, and was killed 
ſoon after the battle began. Nevertheleſs, the 
prince of Wirtemberg aſſuming the command, 
both armies fought with great obſtinacy, from 
eleven in the forenoon till four in the afternoon, 
when the Imperialiſts retired towards Monte Ciru- 
galo, leaving five thouſand men dead on the field 
of battle, and among theſe many officers of diſtinc- 
tion. The loſs of the allies was very conſiderable, 
and they reaped no ſolid fruits from their victory. 

The Imperial forces retreated to Reggio, and 
from thence moved to the plains of Carpi, on 
the right of the Secchia, where they received 
ſome reinforcements; then general count 
Konigſegg arriving in the camp, took upon him- 
ſelf the command of the army. His firſt ſtep 
was to take poſt at Quingentolo, by which mo- 
tion he ſecured Mirandola, that was threatened 
with a ſiege. On the fifteenth of February, 
he forded the river Secchia, and ſurpriſed the 
quarters of marechal de Broglio, who eſcaped 
in his ſhirt with great difficulty. The French 
retired with ſuch precipitation, that they left all 
their baggage behind, and above two thouſand 
were taken prifoners. They paſted themſelves 
under Guaſtalla, where, on the nineteenth day 
of the month, they were vigorouſly attacked by 
the Imperialiſts, and a general engagement en- 
ſued. Konigſegg made ſeveral deſperate efforts 
to break the French cavalry, upon which, how- 


ever 
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An edict in 
France come 
pelling the 
Britiſh ſub- 
jects to in- 
liſt in the 
French 
army. 


on both ſides fought with uncommon ardour for 
ſix hours, and the field was covered with car- 
nage. At length the Imperial general retreated 
to Lazara, after having loſt above five thouſand 
men, including the prince of Wirtemberg, the 
generals Valpareze and Colminero, with many 
other officers of diſtinction: nor was the damage 
ſuſtained by the French greatly inferior to that 
of the Germans, who fepaſſed the Po and took 
poſt on the banks of the Oglio. The allies 
croſſed the ſame river, and the marquis de Mail- 
lebois was ſent with a detachment to attack 
Mirandola ; but the Imperialiſts marching to 
the relief of the place, compelled him to aban- 
don the enterpriſe : then he rejoined his army, 
which retired under the walls of Cremona, to 
wait for ſuccours from don Carlos. So little re- 
ſpe& did the French court pay to the Britiſh 
nation, at this juncture, that in the month of 
November an edi& was publiſhed in Paris, 
commanding all the Britiſh ſubje&s in France, 
who were not actually in employment, from the 
age of eighteen to fifty, to quit the kingdom 
in fifteen days, or inliſt in ſome of the Iriſh regi- 
ments, on pain of being treated as vagabonds 
and ſent to the gallies. This edict was executed 


with the utmoſt rigour. The priſons of Paris 


were crouded with the ſubjects of Great-Britain, 
who were ſurpriſed and cut off from all commu- 
nication with their friends, and muſt have 

periſhed 
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periſhed by cold and hunger, had not they been A. C. 734. 
relieved . by the active charity of the Janſeniſts. | 
The earl of Waldegrave, who then reſided at | 
Paris as ambaſſador from the king of Great- | =_ 
Britain, made ſuch vigorous remonſtrances to | 
the French miniſtry, upon this unheard-of out- i 
rage, againſt a nation with which they had been { 
ſo long in alliance, that they thought proper to i 
ſet the priſoners at liberty, and publiſh another x 
edict, by which the meaning of the former was k 
explained away. | k 
While theſe tranſactions occurred on the con- | ; 
tinent, the king of Great-Britain augmented his 
land-forces; and warm conteſts were maintained 
through the whole united kingdom in electing 
repreſentatives for the new parliament. But in 
all theſe ſtruggles the miniſterial power predo- 
minated; and the new members appeared with I! 
the old complexion. The two houſes aſſembled 3. fog x Af 
on the fourteenth day of January, and Mr. On- diane. | 
ſlow was re- elected as ſpeaker. The leaders of 
both parties in all debates were the ſelf ſame 
perſons who had conducted thoſe of the former 
parliament; and the ſame meaſures were pur- 
ſued in the ſame manner. The king, in his 
ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion, gave them 
to underſtand, that he thad concerted with the 
ſtates-general of the United Provinces, ſuch 
_ meaſures as were thought moſt adviſeable for 


: their common ſafety, and for reſtoring the peace . 
$ of Europe: that they had conſidered on one ſide, 
the 
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A. e. 1734, the preſſing applications made by the imperial 


court both in England and Holland, for obtain- 
ing ſuccours againſt the powers at war with the 
houſe of Auſtria; and on the other ſide, the 
repeated profeſſions made by the allies, of their 
fincere diſpoſition to put an end to the preſent 
troubles upon honourable and ſolid terms :- that 
he and the ſtates-general had concurred in a re- 
ſolution to employ their joint and earneſt in- 
ſtances to bring matters to a ſpeedy and happy 
accommodation : that their good offices were 
at length accepted; and in a ſhort time a plan 
would be offered to the conſideration of all par- 


ties engaged in the war, as a baſis for a general 


negotiation of peace. He told them he had 
uſed the power veſted in him by the laſt parlia- 
ment with great moderation; and concluded a 
treaty with the crown of Denmark of great im- 
portance in the preſent conjuncture. He ob- 
ſerved, that whilſt many of the principal powers 


of Europe were actually engaged in a war, 


Great-Britain muſt be more or leſs affected with 
the conſequences; and as the beſt concerted 


meaſures are liable to uncertainty, the nation 


ought to be prepared againſt all events. He 
therefore expreſſed his hope, that his good ſub- 
jets would not repine at the neceſſary means 
of procuring the bleſſings of peace and uni- 
verſal tranquility, or of putting him in a condi- 
tion to act that part which it might be neceſſary 
and incumbent upon him to take. The addreſs 
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of thanks produced a diſpute as uſual, which 4+ ©. 1734 
ended with an acquieſcence in the motion. The 
houſe, in a grand committee on the ſupply, re- 
ſolved, That thirty thoufand men ſhould be 
employed for the ſervice of the enſuing year: 
and; That the land-forces ſhould be comet 
to the number of twenty- five thouſand ſeven 
hundred and forty-four effective men. But 
theſe reſolutions were not taken without diſpute 
and diviſion. The miniſter's opponents not 
only produced all the reaſons which had been 
formerly advanced againſt a ſtanding army, but 
they oppoſed this augmentation with extraordi- 
nary ardour, as à huge ſtride towards the eſta- 
bliſhment of arbitrary power. They refuted 
thoſe feats of external broils on which the mi- 
niſtry pretended to ground the neceflſity of ſuch 
an augmentation; and they expoſed the weak 
conduct of the adminiſtration, in having contri- 
buted to deſtroy the balance of power, by aſſiſt- 
ing Spain againſt the emperor in Italy, ſo as to 
aggrandize the houſe of Bourbon. | 
Sir William Wyndham moved, that the eſti- 
mate of the navy for 'the eniuing year might be 
referred to a ſelect committee. He expreſſed his 
ſurprize, that notwithſtanding the vaſt ' ſums 
which had been yearly raiſed, and the long con- 
tinuance of the peace, the people had not been 
quite delivered of any one tax incurred in the 
preceding war. He ſaid, he could not com- 
prehend how it was poſſible to find pretences 
Ne. 100. g for 
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A. C. 1734. for expoſing the nation to ſuch exorbitant 


Debate on 
a ſubſidy to 
Denmark. 


charges; and he took notice of ſome uncon- 


ſcionable articles in the accounts of the navy- 
debt that lay upon the table. He was ſeconded 
by Mr. Sandys, and ſupported by Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll and Mr. Pulteney; but after ſome de- 
bate the motion was carried in the negative. 
When the new treaty with Denmark fell under 
conſideration in a grand committee, Mr. H. 
Walpole moved, that the ſum of fifry-fix thou- 
ſand two hundred and fifty pounds ſhould: be 
granted to his majeſty as a ſubſidy to the Dane, 
purſuant to the ſaid treaty, for the ſervice of the 
enſuing year. The demand did not meet with 
immediate compliance. All the leaders in the 
oppoſition exclaimed againſt the ſubſidy as un- 
neceſſary and unreaſonable. They obſerved, 
that as the Engliſh had no particular intereſt of 
their own for inducing them to engage in the 
preſent war, hut only the danger to which the 


balance of power might be expoſed by that 


event; and as all the powers of Europe were as 
much, if not more intereſted than the Engliſh 
in the preſervation of that balance, ſhould it ever 
be really endangered, they would certainly en- 
gage in its defence, without receiving any valu- 
able conſideration from Great-Britain ; © bur, 
ſhould the Engliſh be always the firſt to take 
the alarm upon any rupture, and offer bribes 
and penſions to all the princes in Europe, the 
whole charge of preſerving that balance would 

| fall 
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fall upon Great- Britain: every ſtate would ex: A. E. 1734. 


pect a gratification, from her, for doing that 
which it would otherwiſe be obliged to do for 
its own preſervation : even the Dutch might 


at laſt. refuſe to aſſiſt in trimming this balance, 


unleſs Britain ſhould ſubmit to make the grand 


penſionary of Holland a penſionary of England, 


and take a number of their forces into Engliſh 


pay. The. debate having had its free courſe; 


the queſtion was put, and the motion approved 
by. the, majority. The miniſtry allowed a bill 
to be brought in for limiting the number of of- 
ficers in the houſe. of commons; but, at the 
ſecond reading it was rejected on a diviſion, after 


a learned debate, in which it appeared, that the 


oppoſition had gained a valuable auxiliary in 
the perſon of lord Polwarth, ſon to the earl of 
Marchmont, a nobleman of elegant parts, keen 
penetration, and uncommon vivacity, who ſpoke 
with all the fluency and fervour of elocution. 
The minority in the houſe of lords were not 
leſs vigilant and reſolute in detecting and oppo- 
ſing every meaſure which they thought would 
redound to the prejudice of their- country. 
But the moſt remarkable obje& that employed 
their attention during this ſeſſion was a very ex- 
traordinary petition, ſubſcribed by the dukes of 
Hamilton, Queenſbery, and Montroſe, the earls 
of Dundonald, Marchmont, and Stair, repreſent- 
ing that undue influence had been uſed in carry- 
ing on the election of the ſixteen peers for Scot- 
| G g 2 land. 
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land. T he duke of Bedford, who. delivered 


their petition to the houſe, propoſed a day for 


taking it into conſideration; and to this they 
agreed. It was afterwards moved, that. the 
conſideration. of it ſhould be adjourned to a fl ſhort 
day, before which the petitioners ſhould be or- 
dered to declare whether they intended to con- 
trovert the laſt election of all the fixteen peers, 
or the election of any, and which of them. This 
affair was of ſuch an unprecedented nature, that 
the houſe ſeemed to be divided in opinion about 
the manner in which they ought to proceed. 
The partiſans of the, miniſtry would have wil- 
lingly ſtifled the inquiry in the beginning; but, 
the petitioners were ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported in 
their claim to ſome notice, by the earls of Cheſ- 
terfield, Abingdon, and Strafford, the lords 
Bathurſt and Carteret, that they could not dil- 
miſs it at, once with any regard to. decorum, 
The order of the houſe, according to the motion 


explained above, being communicated by the 


lord. chancellor to the petitioners, they waited 
on him with a declaration, importing, that they 
did not intend to controvert the election or re- 
turn of the ſixteen peers for Scotland; but, they 
thought it their duty to lay before their lord- 

"fag the evidence of ſuch facts and undue me- 
thods, as appeared to them to be dangerous to 
the conſtitution ; and might in future elections 
equally affect the right of the preſent ſixteen 
peers, as that of the other peers of Scotland, it 
not 
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not revented by a proper remedy. This de- 4. C. 1736 


clarationi being repeated to the houſe, the duke 
of Bevonſnire made a motion, that the petition- 
ers might | be ordered to lay before the houſe in 
writing, - inſtances of thoſe undue methods and 
illegal x practices upon which they intended to 
proceed, and the names of the perſons they ſuſ- 
8 to be guilty. He was warmly oppoſed 

by. the country party; and a long debate en- 
ſued, after which the queſtion was carried in 


1 


favour © of the motion, and the order ſignified to 
the petitioners. Next day their anſwer was read 
to the houſe to this effect: That as they had 
no intention to ſtate themſelves accuſers, they 
could not take upon them to name particular 
perſons who might have been concerned in thoſe 
illegal practices; but who they were would un- 
doubtedly appear to their lordſhips upon their 
raking the proper examinations; nevertheleſs, 
they did humbly acquaint their lordſhips, that 
the petition was layed before them upon infor- 
mation that the liſt of the ſixteen peers for Scot- 
land had been framed previous to the elections 
by perſons in high truſt under the crown: that 
this liſt was ſhewn to peers as a liſt approved by 
the crown: and was called the king's-liſt, from 
which there was to be no variation, unleſs to 
make way for one or two particular peers, on 
condition they ſhould conform to meaſures : 
that peers were ſollicited to vote for this liſt, 
without the liberty of making any alteration: 
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A.C. 3734+ that endeavours were uſed to engage peers to 


vote for this hit by promiſe of penſions, and 


offices civil and military to themſelves and re- 


lations, as well as by offers of money : that 
ſums were given for this purpoſe: that pen- 
ſions, offices, and releaſes of debts owing to the 


crown, were actually granted to peers who con- 
curred in voting for this hit, and to their rela- 


tions: and, that on the day of election a bat- 


talion of his majeſty's troops was drawn up in 


the Abbey-court of Edinburgh, contrary to 


cuſtom, and without any apparent cauſe but 


that of overawing the electors. This anſwer 
gave riſe to another violent diſpute ; but the 


majority voted, it unſatisfactory, and the peti- 
tion was rejected, though the reſolution was 
clogged with a vigorous proteſt. 


Notwithſtanding this diſcouragement, the 
earl of Abingdon moved, That although the 
petition was diſmiſſed, an inquiry might be ſet 
on foot touching an affair of ſuch conſequence 
to the liberties of the kingdom. The earl of 
Ilay declaring his belief, that no ſuch illegal me- 
thods had been practiſed, the other produced a 
pamphlet, intituled, The proteſts of a great 


number of noble lords, entered by them at the 


laſt election of peers for Scotland. Exceptions 
being taken to a pamphlet, as an object un- 
worthy of their notice, lord Bathurſt exhibited 
an authentic copy of thoſe proteſts, extracted 
from the journal of that election, ſigned by the 

two 
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com principal clerks, and witneſſed by two gentle- A. C. 1735, 


men then attending in the lobby. Theſe were 
accordingly read, and plainly demonſtrated the 
truth of the allegations contained in the petition. 
Nothing could be more ſcandalous, arrogant, 
and ſhamefully flagrant than the conduct and 
deportment of thoſe who acted the part of un- 
derſtrappers to the miniſtry on this occaſion, 
But all this demonſtration, adorned and enforced 
by the charms and energy of eloquence, was 
like preaching in a deſart. A motion was made 
for adjourning, and carried in the affirmative: 
a proteſt was entered, and the whole affair con- 
figned to oblivion. Divers other motions were 
made ſucceſſively by the lords in the oppoſition, 
and rejected by the invincible power of a ma- 
jority. The uninterrupted ſucceſs of the mini- 
ſtry did not, however, prevent them from re- 
newing the ſtruggle as often as an opportunity 
offered. They diſputed the continuation of the 
falt-tax, and the bill for enabling the king to 
apply the ſum of one million out of the ſinking- 
fund for the ſervice of the current year, though 
ſucceſs did not attend their endeavours. They 
ſupported with all their might a bill ſent up from 
the commons, explaining and amending an act 
of the Scottiſh parliament, for preventing wron- 
gous impriſonment, and againſt undue delays in 
trials. This was all the natives of Scotland had 
in lieu of the Habeas- corpus act; though it did 
not ſcreen them from oppreſſion. Yet the earl 
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A. c. 1735. of Vay undertook to prove they were on a foot- 


Miſunder- 
ſtanding be- 
tween the 
courts of 


Spain and 


Portugal 


ting with their neighbours of England in this 
reſpect; and the bill was thrown out on a divi- 


fion. The ſeſſion was cloſed on the fifteenth of 


May, when the king in his ſpeech to both 
houſes declared, that the plan of pacification 
concerted between him and the ſtates-general 
had not produced the deſired effect. He thank- 
ed the commons for the ſupplies they had grant- 
ed with ſuch chearfulneſs and diſpatch. He ſig- 
nified his intention to viſit his German domini- | 
ons and told them he ſhould conſtitute the 
queen regent of the realm in his abſence. Im- 


mediately after the prorogation his majeſty em- 
barked for Holland 1 in his way to Hanover. 


By this time the good underſtanding between 
the courts of Madrid and Liſbon was deſtroyed 


by, a remarkable incident. The Portugueſe 


ambaſſador at Madrid, having allowed his do- 
meſtics to reſcue a criminal from the officers of 
juſtice, all the ſervants concerned in that reſeue 
were dragged from his houſe to priſon, by the 
Spaniſh king's order, with circumſtances of 
rigour and diſgrace. His Portugueſe majeſty 
being informed of this outrage, ordered repriſals 


to be made upon the ſervants of the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador at Liſbon. The two miniſters with- 


drew abruptly to their reſpective courts. The 
two monarchs expreſſed their mutual reſent- 
ment. The king of Spain aſſembled a body of 


troops on the frontiers of Portugal; and his 


Portu- 
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Portugueſe majeſty had recourſe to the aſſiſtance 
of; king George. Dan Marcos Antonio d*Alze- 
veda was. diſpatched to London, with the cha- 
racer. of | envoy. extraordinary; and ſucceeded 
in his commiſſion according to his wiſh. In 
a little time after the king's departure from 
England, Sir John Norris failed from Spithead 
with a powerful. ſquadron, in order to protect 
the Portugueſe againſt the Spaniards ; and on 
the nipth day of June arrived at Liſbon, where 
he was welcomed as a deliverer. Mr. Keene, 
the Britiſh envoy at the court of Spain, had 
communicated to his catholic majeſty the reſolu- 
tion of his maſter to ſend a powerful ſquadron 
to Liſbon, with orders to guard that coaſt from 
inſults, and ſecure the Brazil fleet, in which 
the merchants of Great-Britain were deeply 
intereſted. Don Joſeph Patinho, miniſter of 
his catholic majeſty, delivered a memorial to 
Mr. Keene, repreſenting, that ſuch an expedi- 
tion would affect the commerce of Spain, by 
ntimidating foreign merchants from embark- 
ag their merchandize in the flota. But, in all 
jrobability, it prevented a rupture between the 
wo crowns, and diſpoſed the king of Spain to 
Iten to terms of accommodation. 

The powers in alliance againft the houſe of 
Aftria. having rejected the plan of pacifica- 
tin concerted by the king of Great-Britain 
ar] the ſtates-general, Mr. Walpole ambaſſa- 


de at the Hague preſented a memorial to = 
hig 
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4. e. 733. kigh geek deſiring they would without 


10s of time put themſelves in a'poſture of de- 
fence, by an augmentation of their forces at ſea 
and land, that they might take ſuch vigorous 
ſteps, in concert with Great- Britain, as the future 
cenjuncture of affairs might require. But, be- | 
fore they would ſubject themſelves to ſuch ex- 
pence, they reſolved to make further trial of 
their influence with the powers in alliance againſt 
the emperot; and conferences were renewed 
with the miniſters of thoſe allies. The affairs of 
Poland became more and more unfavourable to 
the intereſt of Staniſlaus ; for, though a great 
number of the Poliſh nobility engaged in a con- 
federacy to ſupport his claim, and made repeat- 
ed efforts in his behalf, the palatine of Kiow 
ſubmitted to Auguſtus; and even his brother 
the primate, after having ſuſtained a long im- 
priſonment, and many extraordinary, hardſhips, 
was obliged to acknowledge that prince his ſove- 
reign. In Italy the arms of the allies {till con 
tinued to proſper. Don Carlos landed in 
cily, and reduced the whole land, almoſt mich 
out oppoſition ; while the Imperialiſts we 
forced to abandon all the territories they p 
ſeſſed in Italy, except the Mantuan. The en- 
peror being equally unable to cope with tle 
French armies on the Rhine, implored ſuccotrs 
of the czarina, who ſent thirty thouſand mento 
his aſſiſtance. This vigorous interpoſition, ad 
ne ſucceſs of Auguſtus in Poland, diſpoſed he 


cont. 
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court of Verſailles to a pacification. A ſecret 
negotiation was begun between France and the 
houſe of Auſtria: and the , preliminaries were 
ſigned without the concurrence or knowledge of 
Spain, Sardinia, and the maritime powers. In 
theſe articles it was ſtipulated, That France 


ſhould reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made in 


Germany: that the reverſion of the dukedom 
of Tuſcany ſhould be veſted in the duke of Lor- 
raine: that Lorraine ſhould, be allotted to king 
Staniſlaus ; 3 and, after his death, be united to the 
crown of France: that the emperor ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs the Milaneſe, the Mantuan, and Parma: that 
the king of Sardinia ſhould enjoy Vigevano and 
Novara : that Don Carlos ſhould be acknow- 
ledged king of Naples and Sicily, and retain the 
iſland of Elba, with all the Spaniſh territories on 
the coaſt of Tuſcany : and, that France ſhould 
r e the pragmatic ſanction. 

The king of Great-Britain returned from Ha- 
nover to England in the month of November: 
and on the fifteenth day of January opened the 
ſeſſion of parliament. On this occaſion he con- 
gratulated them on the near proſpect of a gene- 
ral peace in Europe, in conſequence of the pre- 
liminary articles to which the emperor and the 
king of France had agreed; and of which he 
had expreſſed his approbation, as they did not 
differ in any effential point from the plan of paci- 
fication which he and the ſtates- general had offered 
to the belligerant powers, He told them that 
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he had already ordered a conſiderable reduction 
to be made in his forces both by ſea and land; 
but, at the ſame time obſerved, it would be ne. 
ceflary to continue ſome extraordinary expence 
until a more perfect reconciliation ſhould be ef. 
rabliſhed among the ſeveral powers of Europe. 
An addreſs of thanks was unanimouſly voted, 
preſented, and graciouſly received. After the 
houſe had received ſeveral petitions from diffe- 
rent counties and gentlemen, complaining of un. 
due influence in elections for members of par- 
lament ; ; it proceeded to confider of the ſupply, 
and Sir Charles Wager moving, that fifteen thou- 
ſand ſeamen ſhould be employed for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year, the propoſal was approved 
without oppoſition. But, this was not the caſe 
with a motion made by Mr. Pulteney, <« That the 
<« ordinary eſtimate of the navy ſhould be refer- 
<« red to a ſelect committee.” The miniſtry dif- 
couraged all ſuch prying meaſures: a debate 
was produced, the houſe divided, and the mo- 
tion was rejected. Such was the fate of a mo- 
tion for raiſing the ſupplies within the year, 
made by Mr. Sandys, and ſupported by Sir 
John Barnard, Mr. Willimot, and other patriots, 
who demonſtrated, that this was a ſpeedy and 
practicable expedient for diſcharging the natio- 
nal debt, lowering the intereſt of money, reduc- 
ing the price of labour, and n a 8 
of commerce. 

The bill for limiting the number of officers 
in the houſe of commons was again revived. 
. The 
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T he king v was impowered to borrow ſix hundred A. c. 1735. 

thouſand pounds, chargeable on the ſinking fund 

for the ſervice of the enſuing year; though this 

power was not eaſily granted; and the houſe re- 

ſolved to lay a duty of twenty ſhillings per gal- 

lon on all ſpirituous liquors, after it had appear- 

ed to the committee appointed for that purpoſe, 

that thoſe ſpirits were pernicious to the health 

and morals of the people. To this reſolution 

was added another, which amounted to a total 

prohibition, namely, that fifty pounds ſhould be 

yearly payed to his majeſty for à licence to be l 
annually taken out by every perſon who ſhould } 
vend, barter, or utter any ſuch ſpirituous liquors. 
Mr. Walter Plumer, i in a well concerted ſpeech, 
moved for the repeal of ſome clauſes in the teſt- 
28 theſe he repreſented as a ſpecies of perſecu- 
tion, in which proteſtant diſſenters were con- ( 
founded with the Roman catholics and enemies 
to the eſtabliſhment. He was ſuſtained by lord 
Polwarth and Mr. Heathcote ; but, Sir Robert 
Walpole was joined by Mr. Shippen againſt the k 
mation as dangerous to the eſtabliſhed church; tf 
and the queſtion being put, it was carried in the 
negative. When Sir Joſeph Jekyll preſented 
to the houſe, according to order, a bill found- 
ed on the reſolutions they had taken againft ſpi- 
rituous liquors, Sir Robert Walpole acquainted 


A. | db 1736. 
A bill for 


them by his majeſty's command, that. as the preventing 
alterations propoſed to be made by that bill, in Menno 
the duties charged upon all ſpirituous liquors, en. 

might in a great degree affect ſome part of 


the 
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A. c. 1736. the civil-liſt revenues, his majeſty, for the 


ſake of remedying ſo great an evil as was intend- 
ed by that bill to be prevented, did conſent to 
accept any other revenue of equal value, to be 
ſettled and appropriated in lieu of his intereſt in | 
the ſaid duties. The bill was read a ſecond | 
time, and conſigned to a committee of the whole 
houſe ; but that for limiting the number of of- 
ficers in the houſe of commons, was thrown. out 
at the ſecond reading. Petitions againſt the bill 
touching the retail of ſpirituous liquors were pre- 
ſented by the traders to the Britiſh ſugar co- 
lonies, by the merchants of Briſtol and Liver- 
pool, repreſenting the hardſhips to which they 
would be expoſed by a law which amounted to a . 
prohibition of rum and ſpirits diſtilled from mo- 
laſſes. In conſequence of theſe remonſtrances, 
a mitigating clauſe was inſerted, in favour of the 
compoſition known by the name of punch; and 
diſtillers were permitted to exerciſe any other 
employment. The ſum of ſeventy thouſand 
pounds was voted for making good the defi- 
ciencies that might happen in the civil- liſt by 
this bill, which at length paſſed through the 
houſe, though not without reiterated diſputes 
and warm altercation. Violent oppoſition was 
likewife made to a bill for the relief of the peo- 
ple called quakers, who offered a petition, repre- 
ſenting, that though from motives of conſcience 
they refuſed the payment of tythes, church-rates, 
oblations, and eccleſiaſtical dues, they were ex- 
poſed to grievous ſufferings by proſecution in 
the 
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of them and their families. A bill being prepar- 
ed for their relief, was read and printed; then 
petitions were preferred againſt it by the clergy 


of Middleſex, and of many other parts of the 
kingdom. Counſel was heard in behalf of theſe 


petitioners, and ſeveral alterations propoſed in 


the bill, which after long repeated debates ſur- 
mblihted all . and was ſent up to the 


lords. 1 C443 

In the month of F eu che king had . 
two members of tlie privy- council to the prince 
of Wales, with 4 meſſage, propoſing a marriage 
between his royal highneſs and the princeſs of 
Saxegotha. The propoſal being agreeable to 
the prince, the marriage was celebrated on the 
twenty ſeventh day of April. Upon this occa- 
ſion Mr. Pulteney moved for an addreſs of con- 
gratulation to his majeſty, and was ſupported by 
Mr. George Lyttleton and Mr. William Pitt, 
who Teized this opportunity of pronouncing ele- 
gant panegyrics on the prince of Wales and his 
amiable confort, Theſe two young members 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the houſe by 
their eloquence and ſuperior talents. The atten- 
tion of the houſe was afterwards converted to a 
bill for the prevention of ſmuggling ; and ano- 
ther for explaining the act for the more effectual 
Preventing bribery and N in the elec- 
tion of members to ſerve in parliament. Both 


made 


45 
the 8 eccleſiaſtical, and other courts, to 4. C. 2736. 
the impriſonment of their perſons, and the ruin 


Another for 
the relief of 
quakets in 
the article 
of tythes. 
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A. C. 1739. made their way through the lower houſe, and 
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were fent up to the lords for their concurrence. 


The number of land-forces voted for the ſervice. 
of the current year was reduced to ſeventeen 


thouſand ſeven hundred and four effective men. 


The ſupplies were raiſed by the malt-tax; and 


land- tax, at two ſhillings in the pound, additio- 
nal duties on mum, cyder, and perry, ſtamped 


vellum, parchment, and paper; and by an act 
impowering his majeſty to borrow ſix hundred 


thouſand pounds of the ſinking fund. In this 
ſeſſion the parliament repealed the old ſtatutes of 


England and Scotland againſt conjuration, witch- 


craft, and dealing with evil ſpirits. The com- 
mons likewiſe prepared a bill to reſtrain the diſ- 
poſition of lands in mortmain, whereby they be- 
came unalienable. Againſt this meaſure peti- 


tions were preſented by the two univerſities, the 
colleges of Eton, Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter, 


and divers hoſpitals that ſubſiſted by charitable 
donations. In favour of the univerſities and 
colleges a particular exempting clauſe was in- 
ſerted. Several other amendments were made in 
the bill, which paſſed thro? both houſes, and ob- 
tained the royal aſſent. Among the acts paſſed in 


this ſeſſion, was one for naturalizing her royal high- 


neſs the princeſs of Wales; and another for build- 
ing a bridge croſs the Thames from the New- 
palace Yard in the city of Weſtminſter, to the 
oppoſite ſhore in the county of Surry. The points 
chiefly debated in the houſe of lords were the 
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addreſs of thanks for his majeſty's ſpeech, the 4. ©. 1736 


mortmain bill, the quakers bill, which was 
thrown ont, and that for the prevention of ſmug- 
oling; which did not paſs without diviſion and 

proteſt: On the twentieth day of May the king 


cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he told 
both houſes, that a farther convention touching 
the execution of the preliminaries had been 
made and communicated to him by the emperor 
and moſt chriſtian king: and, that negotiations 
were carrying on by the ſeveral powers engaged 


in the late war, in order to ſettle a general pacifi- 
cation.” He expreſſed great concern at ſeeing 
ſuch ſeeds of diſſatisfaction fown among his peo- 


ple: he proteſted it was his defire; and ſhould 
be his care, to preſerve the preſent conſtitution 
in church and ſtate as by law eſtabliſhed : he re-. 
commended harmony and mutual affe&ion 
among all proteſtants of the nation, as the great 


ſecurity of that happy eſtabliſhment ;' and ſigni- 


fied his intention to viſit his German dominions. 
Accordingly the parliament was no ſooner pro- 
rogued than he ſet out for Hanover, after hay- 
ing appointed the queen regent in his ab- 
ſence. | 
Such a degree of licentiouſneſs prevailed over 
the whole nation, that the kingdom was filled 


with tumult and fiots, which might have 
been prevented by proper regulations of the 


civil government in a due execution of the laws. 
The molt remarkable of theſe diſturbances hap- 
Ne. 100. H h pened 


* 
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| % 5736. pened at Edinburgh on the A, 
| | Remarkable, tember. John Porteous, who COMM 
burgh. guard payed by that city, a man of a brutal 77 

ſition and abandoned morals, had at the execu- 
tion of a ſmuggler heen provoked by ſome i in- 
| " fulks from the populace, to order his men, yith- 

a ant uſing the previous formAlines of the law, to 


- — » — 


: * cipitate order ſeveral innocent 8 loſt. their 
7 lives. Porteous was tried far murder, copvict- 
5 ede and received ſentence of death: but the queen, 
28 guardian of the realm, thapght proper. tg in- 
_ dulge him with a reprieve. The common peo- 
| le of Edinburgh reſented. this lenity ſhewn to 
a criminal who was the object of their deteſtation. 
They remembered that pardons had been grant. 
ed to divers military delinquents in that coun- 
try, who. had been condemned by legal trial. 
They ſeemed to think thoſe were engaurage- 
ments to oppreſſion; they were fired by a na- 
_ tional. jealouſy they were ſtimulated by. the re- 
„Aten and friends of thoſe who had been 
murdered; and they reſolved to, wreak their 
ves geance on the author of that tragedy, by de- 
priving him of life on the very day which the 
judges had fixed for his execution. Thus de- 
2 _ termined, they aſſembled, i in different bodies, 
about ten of the clock at night. They blocked 
x up the gates of the city, to prevent the admiſ- 
Wo of. the troops that were quartered in the 
i | ſuburbs. They ſurpriſed and diſarmed the town 
A | — guard: 
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quence : . therefore became the object of a very 


ſevere | inquiry. * 8 
During this ſummer a rupture happened be⸗ 


tween the 51 urks and the Ruſſians, which laſt re- 
duced the city of Aſoph on the Black- ſea, and 


over-ran the greateſt part of Crim Tartary. The 
czarina declared war againſt the Ottoman Porte, 


becauſe the Tartars of the Crimiea had made in- 
curſions upon her frontiers; arid when ſhe com- 


plained of theſe diſorders to the vizir, ſhe re- 
ceived no ſatisfaction: beſides, a large body of 
Tartars had, by order of that miniſter, marched 
through the Ruſſian provinces, in deſpite of the 
empreſs, and committed terrible havock in their 
route. The emperor was obliged to engage as a 
party in this war, by a treaty offenſive and de- 
fenſive, which he had many years before con- 
cluded with the czarina. Yet, before he declar- 
ed himſelf, he joined the maritime powers in of- 
fering his mediation to the ſultan, who was very 
well diſpoſed to peace; but, the czarina inſiſted 
upon her retaining Aſoph, which her forces had 
reduced z and this preliminary article being re- 

Hh2 jected 
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Fuard: they broke open the priſoh- doors, dragg- 4. C. 1738, 
ed Porteous from thence to the place of execu- 
tion, and leaving him hanging by the neck on a 
dyer's pole, quietly diſperſed to their ſeveral ha- 
* bitations. This exploit was performed with ſuch 
conduct and deliberation as ſeemed to be the re- 
ſiult of a plan formed by ſome perſons of conſe- 


Ruptute be · 
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czarina an 
the Otto- 
man Porte. 
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A. C. 1736. jected as dimonourable to the Ottoman empire, the 


Death of 
prince Eu- 
gene. 


been raiſed. He died univerſally lamented, 'i 


court of Vienna began to make preparations for 
war. By this time all the belligerant powers in 
Italy had agreed to the preliminaries of peace 
concluded between the emperor and France. 
The duke of Lorraine had eſpouſed the emperor's 
eldeſt daughter, the archdutcheſs Maria Thereſa, 
and ceded Lorraine to France even before he 
ſucceeded to Tuſcany. Don Carlos was crown- 
ed king of Sicily: Staniſlaus abdicated the crown 
of Poland; and Auguſtus was univerſally ac- 
knowledged ſovereign of that kingdom. The 
preliminaries were approved and accepted by the 
diet of the empire: the king of Spain ſent or- 
- ders for his troops to evacuate Tuſcany 3 and 
"the provinces 1n Italy yielded to the houſe of 
- Auſtria; Prince Eugene, who had managed the 


| intereſts of the emperor on this occaſion, did not 


live to fee the happy fruits of his negotiation. 
Hedied at Vienna, in April, at the age of ſeventy 
three, leaving behind him the character of an 
| invincible hero and conſummate politician. He 
was not long ſurvived by count Staremberg, ano- 
ther Imperial general, who ranked next to the 
prince in military reputation. About the ſame 
rimeGreat-Britain ſuſtained a national loſs in the 
death of lord chancellor Talbot, who, by his 
worth, probity, and acquired accompliſhments, 
had dignified the great office to which he oy 
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the month of February, at the age of fifty-two 
and. was ſucceeded on the bench by the lord 
Hardwicke. 

The king being indiſpoſed, in conſequence of 
having been fatigued by a very tempeſtuous paſ- 
ſage from Holland, the parliament was proto- 
gued from the twenty-firſt day of January to the 
firſt of February, and then the ſeſſion was open- 
ed by commiſſion. The lord chancellor as one 
of the peers authoriſed by this commiſſion, made 
a ſpeech in his majeſty's name to both houſes. 

With reſpect to foreign affairs, he told them, that 
the reſpective acts of ceſſion being exchanged, 
and orders given for the evacuation and poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſeveral countries and places by the 
powers concerned, according to the allotment 


and diſpoſition of the preliminary articles, the 


great work of re-eſtabliſhing the general tranqui- 
lity was far advanced : that, however, common 
prudence called upon them to be very attentive 
to the final concluſion of the new ſettlement. 
He ſaid his majeſty could not without ſurprize 
and concern, obſerve the many contrivances and 
attempts carried on, in various ſhapes, and in 
different parts of the nation, tumultuouſly to re- 
fiſt and obſtru& the execution of the laws, and 
to violate the peace of the kingdom. That the 
conſideration of the heighth to which theſe auda- 
cious practices might rife, if not timely ſup- 
preſſed, afforded a melancholy proſpect, and re- 


quired particular attention, leſt they ſhould af- 
Hh 
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4, c. 2736. fect private perſons in the quiet enjoyment of 
their property, as well as the general peace and 
good order of the whole. After the commons 
had agreed to an addreſs, and heard counſel on 
ſome controverted elections, they praceeded to 
take the ſupply into conſideration. They voted 
ten thouſand men for the ſea-ſervice. They 
continued for the land · ſervice the ſame number 
they had maintained in times of tranquility, 
amounting to ſeventeen thouſand ſeven hundred 
and four; but this meaſure was not adopted with- 
out oppoſition: the money was raiſed by the 
land and malt- taxes, and onkanion. granted out 
of the finking fund. | 

Motion for The chief ſubject of contentian that preſented 


a ſettlement 


pnthe itſelf in the courſe of this ſeſſion, was a motion 
alen. which Mr. Pulteney made for an addreſs to his 
majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to ſettle one 
hundred thouſand pounds a year upon the prince 
of Wales. He repreſented that ſuch proviſion 
was conformable to the practice of antient times; 
that what he propoſed had been enjoyed by his 
preſent majeſty in the life-time of his father: 
and, that a ſettlement of this nature was reaſon- 
able and neceſſary, to aſcertain the independency 
of the apparent heir to the crown. The motion 
was vigoreuſly oppofed by Sir Robert Walpole, 
as an encroachment on the prerogative; as an 
officious intermeddling in the king's family-at- 
fairs; and as an effort to ſet his majeſty and 
the prince at variance, But a miſunderſtanding 
15 
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it ſeems had already happened in the royal fa- A. c. 736. 

mily*: for; the miniſter in the midft of his haran- 

gue told the houſe, by his majeſty 8 command, 

that on the preceding day the king had ſent a 

meſſage to the prince by ſeveral noblemen of the 

firſt quality, importing, that his majeſty had gi- 

ven order for ſettling a jointure upon the prin- 

ceſs of Wales, ſuitable to her high rank and dig- 

nity, which he would in a proper: time lay before 

the parliament, in order to be rendered more 

certain and effectual: that, although his royal 

highnefs had not thought fit by any application 

to his majeſty; to deſire that His allowance of 

fifty thouſand pounds might be rendered leſs 

pfecaridus, the king, to prevent the bad conſe- 

quences which he apprehended might follow 

from the undutiful meaſures which his majeſty 

was informed the prince had been adviſed to 

purſue, would grant to his royal highnefs for his 

mujeſty's life, the ſaid fifty thouſand pounds per 

annum, t be iſſued out of the civil-liſt re- 

venues, over and above the prince's revenues 

ariſing from the dutchy of Cornwall, which his 

majeſty thought a very competent allowance, 

conſidering his on numerous iſſue, and the great 

expence which did and muſt neceſſarily attend 

an honourable: provifion for the whole royal fa 

mily: that the prince, by a verbal anſwer, de- 

fired their lordſhips to lay him with all humility 

at his majeſty's feet: to aſſure him, that he did 5 

and ever ſhould. retain the utmoſt duty for his. þ 
I h 4 | royal | 
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royal perſon: that he was very thankful for any 
| inſtance of his majeſty's goodneſs to him or to 
| the princeſs, and particularly for- his majeſty's 
| | gracious intention of ſettling a jointure upon 
her royal highneſs; but, that as to the meſſage, 
the affair was now out of his hands, and there- 
| fore he could give no anſwer to it: that his royal 
highneſs afterwards uſed many dutiful expreſ- 
n ſions towards his majeſty; adding, Indeed, 
1 4 my lords, it is in other hands, and I am forry 
for it ;“ or words to that effect. He then en- 
deavoured to demonſtrate, that the annual ſum 
of fifty thouſand pounds was as much as the king 
could afford to allow for the prince's mainte- 
nance; and he expatiated upon the bad conſe · 
quences that might enſue, if the ſon ſhould be 
rendered altogether independent of the father. 
warm ee- Theſe ſuggeſtions did not paſs unanſwered. 
gen. Sir Robert Walpole had aſſerted, that the par- 
liament had no right to interfere in the crea- 
ion or maintenance of a prince of Wales; and, 
if that in the caſe of Richard II. who upon the 
| 


death of his father the black prince, was created 
prince of Wales, in conſequence of an addreſs or 
petition from parliament, that meaſure was in 
all probability directed by the king himſelf. In 
anſwer to this aſſertion it was obſerved, that pro- 
bably the king would not have been ſo forward 
in creating his grandſon prince of Wales, if he 
i had not heen forced into this ſtep by his parlia- 
"= ment; for, Edward in his old age fell into a fort 
*n | | of 
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of love - dotage, and gave himſelf entirely up to A, C. 1727 


the management of his miſtreſs Alice Pierce, 
and his ſecond ſon the duke of Lancaſter; a cir- 
cumſtance that raiſed a moſt reaſonable jealouſy 
in the black prince, at that time on his death-bed, 

who could not but be anxious about the ſafety 
and right of his only ſon, whom he found he was 
ſoon to leave a child in the hands of a doting 
_ grandfather, and an ambitious aſpiring uncle. 
The ſupporters of the motion obſerved, that the 
allowance of fifty thouſand pounds was not ſuf- 
ficient to defray the prince's yearly expence, 
without alotting one ſhilling for acts of charity 
and munificence and that the ſeveral deductions 
for-land-taxes and fees reduced it to forty-three 
thouſand pounds. They affirmed," that his whole 


income, including the revenues of the dutchy of 


Cornwall, did not exceed fifty-two thouſand 
pounds a year, though, by his majeſty's own re- 
gulation, the expence of the prince's houſhold 
amounted to ſixty-three thouſand. They proved, 
that the produce of the civil: liſt exceeded nine 
hundred thouſand pounds, a ſum above one 
hundred thouſand pounds a year more than was 
enjoyed by his late majeſty: that in the firſt year 


of the late king the whole expence of his houſ—- 


hold and civil government did not much exceed 
four hundred and fifty thouſand pounds a- year. 
They obſerved, that the parliament added one 
hundred and forty thouſand pounds annually for 
acts of charity and bounty, together with the 
| article 
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4. C. 1337. article of ſecret-· ſervice money; and allowed one 


hundred thouſand pounds for the maintenance 


of the prince of Wales: that the article of ſecret- 


ſervice money had prodigiouſly increaſed in the 
late reign : by an account which happened to 
be layed before the parliament, it appeared, that 
vaſt ſums of money had been given for purpoſes 
which no body underſtood, and to perſons 
whom no body knew. In the beginning of the 
followin 8 ſeſfion- ſeveral members reſolved, that 
this extraordinary account ſhould be taken into 
conſideration; but the inquiry was warded off 
by the other party, who declared, that the par- 
liament could not examine any account which 
had been preſented to a former ſeſſion. The 
debate was fieroe and long and ended in a di- 
viſion, by which the motion was rejected. A 
motion of the ſame nature was made by che lord 
Carteret in the houſe of peers, and gave riſe to 
a very keen diſpute, maintained by the ſame 
arguments, ang. . in the ſame termina- 
tion. 

The next remarkable ned was alone 
by a motion of Sir R. Walpole, who propoſed, 
that the ſum of one million ſhould be granted to 
his majeſty, towards redeeming the like ſum of 


the increaſed capital of the South-ſea company, 


commonly called South-fea annuities, Several 
members argued for the expediency of applying 
this ſum to the payment of the debt due to the 
bank, as part of that incumbrance was ſaddled 

with 
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with an intereſt of fix per cent. whereas the in- 
tereſt payed for the other ſums that conſtituted 
the public debt, did not exceed four per cent. 
Many plauſible arguments were offered on both 
ſides of the queſtion ; and at length, the motion 
was carried in the affirmative. The houſe hav- 
ing reſolved itſelf into a committee, to conſider 
of the national debt, Sir John Barnard made a 
motion, for enabling his majeſty to raiſe money 
either by the ſale of annuities, or by borrowing 
at an intereſt not exceeding three per cent. to 
be applied towards redeeming the South-ſea an- 
nuities; and, that ſuch of the ſaid annuitants as 
ſhould be inclined to ſubſcribe their reſpective 
annuities, ſhould be preferred to all others. He 
ſaid, that even thoſe public ſecurities which bore 
an intereſt of three per cent. only, were fold at 
a premium in Change-alley : he was therefore 
perſuaded, that all thoſe who were willing to give 
a premium for a three per cent. ſecurity, would 
gladly lend his money to the government at the 
fame intereſt, ſhould books of ſubſcription be 
opened for that purpoſe, with an aſſurance that no 
part of the principal ſhould be payed off for four- 
teen years. He expatiated upon the national 


advantages that would accrue from a reduction 


of intereſt. From eaſy and obvious calculations 
he inferred, that in a very little time the intereſt 
upon all the South-ſea annuities would be re- 
duced from four to three per cent. without any 
danger to public credit, or breach of public 

| faith; 
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Sir John 
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ſcheme for 
reducing the 
intereſt of 
the national 
debt. 
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faith: that then the produce of the ſinking- fund 


would amount to fourteen, kuggred . thouſand 
pounds per, annum, to be applied only towards. 


| redeeming. the capital of the ſeveral. trading 


companies: this meaſure, would bring. every one 
of them ſo much within the power of parliament, 
that they would be glad to accept of three er 
cent. intereſt on ,any re aſonable terms; in w ich 
caſe the finking-fund would riſe to one million ſix 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum. Then 
the - . parliament might venture to annihilate one 
half of it, by freeing the people from the taxes 
upon coals, candles, ſoap, leather, and other 


ſuch impoſitions as lay heavy upon the poor la- 


bourers and manufacturers: the remaining part 
of the ſinking- fund might be applied towards 
the diſcharge of thoſe annuities and public debts 
which bore an intereſt of three per cent. only, 
and afterwards towards diminiſhing the capitals 
of the ſeveral trading companies till the term of 
fourteen years ſhould be expired; then the ſink- 
ing-fund would again amount to above a mil- 
lion yearly, which woutd be ſufficient for paying 
them off, and freeing the nation 1atirely from 
all its incumbrances. This ſalutary ſcheme 
violently oppoſed by alderman Heathcote and 
other partiſans of the miniſtry ; yer all their ob- 
jections were refuted : and, in order to defeat 
the project, they were obliged to have recourſe 
to artifice, Mr. Winnington moved, that all 
the public creditors, as well as the South-ſea an- 
3 | * _nuitants, 
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_ nuitants, ſhould be comprehended, Sir John A. e. ui 


Barnard demonſtrated, that it might be eaſy for 


the government to borrow money at three per 


cent. ſufficient for paying off ſuch of the pro- 
prietors of four and twenty millions as were not 
1 to accept of that intereſt, but extremely 
difficult to borrow enough to ſatisfy the pro- 


prietors of four and forty millions, who might 


chooſe to have their principal rather than ſuch 
an intereſt. Nevertheleſs, reſolutions were 
founded on this and other alterations of the ori- 
ginal ſcheme ; and a bill was immediately pre- 
pared. | It produced many other debates, and 


was at laſt poſtponed by dint of miniſterial in- 


fluence. The ſame venerable patriot who pro- 
jected this ſcheme, moved, that as ſoon as the 
intereſt of all the national redeemable debt 
ſhould be reduced to three per cent. the houſe 
would take off ſome of the heavy taxes which 
oppreſſed the poor and the manufacturers. Bur 
this motion was rejected by the majority. 
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